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INKERMAN. 


COMBAT  OF  THE  LESSER  INKERMAN. 


OH  Liprandi  on  the  25th  of  October  had  for  26«hOo- 
Doment  stopped  short  in  his  enterprise,  he  yet  b^uv» 
;  to  the  ground  he  had  won ;  and  on  the  morrow  object  of 
I  battle,  the  true  seat  of  danger  was  still  in  front  mVa  d»- 
aladava,*     There,  accordingly,   we  shall  soon  ""^^ 
Lord  Baglan  determining  how  best  he  might 
the  24,000  troops  thus  threatening  his  port  of 
J ;  but  meanwhile,  and  to  divert  attention  from 
»ndi,  the  Russians  directed  an  attack  upon  the 
-eastern  part  of  the  Chersonese. 

nng  to  the  signal  and  conspicuous  defeats  in-  Effect  of 
1  upon  Liprandi's  masses  of  cavalry  by  Scar-  ckvaUt- 
'  and  Lord  Cardigan's  horsemen,  the  yesterday's  the^^t 
i  upon  the  whole  was  calculated  to  humiliate  di'atro^: 
mops;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  dispirited 
tion  was  the  cause  of  his  still  prolonged  hesita- 

lifl  foUowB  from  what  we  now  know — ^viz.,  that  the  movement 
Evans  was  made  to  diyert  attention  from  LipiandL — Todleben, 

L.  V.  A 


•      •       • 

.  ••    • 


2- 


INKERMAN. 


Its  effect  tion  in  front  of  Balaclava;  but,  on  the  other  hin 
spirit  of^  the  facts  were  such  that — ^by  means  of  a  partial  sr 
pression,  and  a  little  of  the  usual  embroidery — 1  \  i 


^ '      could  be  narrated  in  a  way  highly  gratifying  to 
of  the  Russians  who  were  not  themselves  on  u 
field ;  for  Lord  Cardigan's  brigade  had  plainly  . 
chased  renown  at  the  cost  of  huge,  ruinous  lo.^- 
and  Liprandi,  after  all,  was  still  in  the  unchaUeni 
possession  of  the  ground,  the  redoubts  and  the  trop  * 
he  had  wrenched  from  the  grasp  of  the  Turks.     Tl 
whilst  such  of  the  Russians  as  had  taken  part  in  i : 
battle  or  witnessed  its  most  famous  incidents   .. 
good  reason  for  being  disheartened,  those  of  t 
fellow*countrymen  who  had  only  heard  of  the  < 
flict  through  rumour  and  official  reports  might  ^ 
be  transported  with  joy. 
iti  effect        To  this  last  category  the  whole  garrison  of  Sel 
garriMii     topol  belonged ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26t]   <  i 
topoL        October,  their  blood  was  so  heated  by  a  one-si 

version  of  the  yesterday's  battle,  by  a  public  disf    ; 
of  its  trophies,  and  finally  by  an  exulting  '  Te  Dei 
that  they  rose  at  last  into  the  mood  for  warlike  en  • 
prise ;  and,  as  though  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  all  * 
exuberant  zeal,  it  was  determined  that,  soon  ai 
divine  service,  a  sortie  should  be  directed  against 


O   L 


Object ot    2d  Division — the  force  which  stood  guard  over  '*' 
there         southern  part  of  Mount  Inkerman.     Whilst  in  .  *  ii 


pUmnecL 


way  diverting  attention  from  Liprandi,  the  en<  ^'^ 
was  not  unwilling  to  feel  his  way  upon  ground  wLicl 
perhaps  might  become  the  arena  of  a  not  distini 
conflict,  and  apparently,  he  also   cherished  a  hi-;  < 
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e  miglit  be  able  to  fasten  himself  upon  some 
the  Inkerman  heights,  for  his  troops  were  to 
ntrenching  tooLa. 

le  combat  thus  rapidly  planned  the  Russians  Circam- 
:  engage  any  formidable  number  of  troops,  but  |;ivmg  an 
fighting  it  on  the  predestined  ground,  they  the 'Leas- 
ed, as  it  were,  the  attack  which  soon  would  <man'  *' 
ie  in  great  earnest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ^^  ** 
English  opponent  defended  the  heights  on  a 
"hich  a£forded  a  marked  and  interesting  con- 

0  the  one  his  successor  adopted  in  the  subse- 
'  trial   of  strength.     Thus  a  narrative  of  the 

1  combat  will  help  in  more  ways  than  one  to 
•te  the  story  of '  Inkerman.' 

B8  only  in  general  by  the  presence  of  a  Cossack  The  ene- 
3  that  the  enemy  displayed  his  real  power  on  mmion^ 
:1hem  part  of  Mount  Inkerman ;  but  he  there  nOTUieni 
idess  (with  the  aid  of  a  few  concealed  rifle-  ffj^t 
oiaintained  an  undisputed  dominion;  for  the  ^^®™*°- 
I  could  be  searched  by  his  batteries  in  the 
d  Faubourg  as  well  as  by  fire  from  his  ships, 
mplete  was  his  mastery  that,  when  now  he 
dned  to  issue  in  force  from  the  Karabel  Fau- 
to  ascend  Mount  Inkerman,  to  traverse  its 
rn  part  from  west  to  east,  and  then — ^bringing  His  plan 
his  left  shoulder — ^to  begin  his  advance  towards 
Hill,  he  rightly  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
be  able  to  do  all  this  without  being  molested 
''n  seen  by  the  pickets  of  our  2d  Division, 
moving  thus  far  unopposed,  he  was  to  enter 
hostilities,  to  drive  in  our  pickets,  to  establish 
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himself  on  Shell  Hill,  and  thence  direct   an    a.i 
against  the  main  body  of  our  2d  Division  "whicl 
camped  behind  its  Home  Ridge  some  three-fouirfcJ 
a  mile  further  south.     The  assailing  force  was   ti 
covered  on  its  right  by  a  separate  body  of  tn 
moving  up  the  Careenage  Eavine. 
Geaena         The  General  to  be  assailed  on  Mount  Inkerman 
his  re-       Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  a  veteran  well  skilled  in   t 
part  of  the  war-craft  which  belongs  to  the  boui 
combat;   and  for  the  purpose  of  resistance  to 
feeble  attack  now  attempted,  he  had,  one  may  i 
ample  means;  for,  although  he  could  bring    i 
action  no  more  than  some  2600  infantry  againfi 
far  greater  force  of  assailants,  his  numerical  inferio] 
was  compensated  by  the  strength  of  the  ground,  f 
besides,  by  his  great  ascendant  in  the  artilleiy  ai 
but  this  was  not  all.*   The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  al 
sending  him  an  additional  battery  at  the  first  sol 
of  combat,  came  up  on  his  right  with  the  Guar 
whilst  Cathcart  also  and  Bosquet  moved  troops 
wards  the  scene  of  the  combat     Still,  the  only  fo 
destined  this  day  to  be  actively  engaged  on  Moi| 
Inkerman  was  that  of  Evans's  own  division — A,,,^, 
second — ^with  its  two  field-batteries,  t  and  the  thy^^, 
battery  (Wodehouse's)  sent  up,  as  we  saw,  in  go 
time  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.^  "-^^' 

ii  ^ 

*  Evans  had,  it  aeems,  on  Mount  Inkerman  2644  men.   The  real  *'' 
hifi  strength  was  in  the  trenches. 

t  One  nnder  Captain  Turner,  the  other  under  Captain  Tates,*  ^i^ 
both  commanded  by  Colonel  Fitzmayer.  ^ 

X  With  this  battery  Colonel  Dacres  was  present,  as  alflo  was  Capti*'^ 
Wodehouse  (who  commanded  it),  and  Captain  Hamley. 
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As  regards  the  Careenage  Bavine,  the  only  troops  Troops 
there  at  first  were  a  picket  of  the  Light  Division  the  Car- 
i^hich,   however,  was  quickly  drawn   in)   and   60  Ravine. 
v(^teers   of  the  Guards  commanded  by  Captain 
Coodlake ;  *  but  these  last  were  joined  towards  the 
close  of  the  combat  by  some  men  of  the  Rifles  under 
Captain  Markham.     On  the  left  bank  of  the  ravine 
there  stood  the  right  Lancaster  battery,  and  there 
the  main  picket  of  the  Light  Division  was  stationed. 
The  one  gun  then  remaining  in  the  battery  was 
&  *  Lancaster '  manned  by  some  seamen  under  Mr 
Hewitt 

With  forces  which  are  stated  to  have  comprised  Federoffe. 

advaiioea 

SIX  battalions  of  infantry  and  four  pieces  of  light 
artillery.  Colonel  Federoff  moved  out  about  mid-day 
from  the  Earabel  Faubourg,  crossed  the  Careenage 
Kaviae  by  its  viaduct,  ascended  along  the  sapper's  road 
to  the  brow  of  Mount  Inkerman,  and  continued  thence 
to  inarch  eastward  across  the  front  of  our  pickets 
iintil  the  head  of  his  column  had  reached  the  Volovia 
S^fge.!  Then  halting,  and  facing  half  about  to  its 
right,  the  column  of  m^orch  was  converted  all  at  once 
^to  an  order  of  battle,  the  skirmishers  swarming  in 
front  supported  by  company  columns,  and  again  by 
columns  of  attack.  In  this  new  order,  tibe  force 
^^^  to  advance  against  a  picket  of  the  49th  Begi- 
Dient  which  watched  the  ground  from  Shell  Hill. 
Even  then,  for  some  time,  the  picket  remained 

Bcspeetixig  this  foice  tuider  Captain  Qoodlake,  see  note,  potty  p.  10. 
^  The  gtiengUi  of  the  six  battalions  was  apparently  about  4300—4304 
^Inttkeit    Taking  700  as  the  strength  of  the  colmnn  in  the  Careen- 
^  BaTiae,  the  whole  force  of  jnfentiy  wonld  be  about  6000. 
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undisturbed,    its    soldiery  still    lying    down,    their 
arms  stiU  piled,  as  was  usual,  the  sentries  in  front 
still  motionless;   but  presently  two  or  three  rifles, 
discharged  by  men  in  the  brushwood,  began  to  raise 
an  alert,  and  the  picket  then  moving  at  once  into 
extended  order  became  engaged  before  long  with  the 
Hia  en-      cucmy^s  skirmishers,*     Upon  the  right  of  this  picket 
with  our    Colonel  Federoff  after  a  while  begian  to  press  forward 
andoon-     iu  Strength;  and,  to  avoid  being  cut  off,  the  49th 
^^_to     nien  fell  back  by  degrees — ^fighting  hard  neverthe- 
less all  the  time — ^to  one  of  the  spurs  in  their  rear. 
There,  with  the  other  companies  afterwards  aiding 
them,  they  maintained  a  vehement  combat — ^a  combat 
which  stopped  the  assailants  in  that  western  part  of 
the  field. 

Upon  learning  that  the  picket  of  the  49  th  was 
engaged,  Major  Champion — the  'field-officer  of  the 
day  '  commanding  the  1st  Brigade  pickets — sent 
forward  three  of  his  companies — each  one  of  them 
about  sixty  strong — ^with  orders  to  extend  under 
the  brow  of  Shell  Hill,  and  there  await  the  attack 
which  was  to  be  expected  so  soon  as  the  picket  of 
the  49th  should  be  forced  back.  That  event,  as 
we  saw,  occurred  after  some  lapse  of  time,  and 
Champion's  three  companies  being  then  face  to  face 
with  the  enemy  engaged  him  in   obstinate  com- 

*  Although  Colonel  FederofTB  advance  could  not  for  some  time  be 
seen  by  his  opponents,  it  was  plainly  visible  to  our  people  on  the  Yic- 
toiia  Ridge,  and  I  entirely  owe  my  means  of  representing  it  to  an  ad- 
mirable description  famished  me  by  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Hibbert 
(late  of  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers),  who  watched  the  movement  with  great 
eare.  The  movement  was  reported  to  General  Codrington  and  (through 
him,  I  believe)  to  Evans. 
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bat,  whilst  moreover,  some  men  under  Sullivan — a 
valiant  and  trusty  colour-sergeant — ^proved  able  to 
harass  the  train  of  artillery  ascending  from  behind 
Cossack  EnoU. 

This  strenuous  and  protracted  resistance]  secured 
time  for  our  artillerymen  to  plant  their  guns  on  Home 
Ridge ;  and  no  harm  would  have  seemingly  resulted, 
if  the  pickets  thus  achieving  their  task  had  now  been 
at  once  driven  in.  But  their  obstinacy  continued; 
and  indeed  the  direct  pressure  put  upon  the  front  of 
Champion's  extended  line  did  not  of  itself  suffice  to 
make  his  men  yield  any  ground  Colonel  FederoflTs 
movement;  however,  applied  to  the  left  of  these 
troops  that  same  irresistible  leverage  which  had 
forced  back  the  picket  of  the  49th  by  turning  its 
light ;  and.  General  Evans  not  choosing  to  reinforce 
them,  the  enemy  after  a  while  made  good  his  way  on 
to  the  crest  of  Shell  Hill,  there  established  his  guns  hu  moB 
in  battery,  and  opened  fire  on  Home  Ridge.  mu;^ 

To   these  pieces  of  light  artillery  the  18  nine-  sod  en- 
pounders  of  Evans  replied,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  ^m  o/ 
with  overpowering  effect ;  but  whilst  keeping  in  hand      *°** 
three  battalions.  Colonel  Federofi*,  with  the  rest  of 
his  foot,  still  continued  to  press  back  our  pickets  Oontiniied 
by  the  leverage  of  his  turning  movements ;  and  the  up^^ 
combatants — a  dense  doud  of  Russians,  with  the  p**^^*"* 
English  lightly  flecking  its  edge — ^began  to  move 
down  the  hillside.     Evans  could  not  at  that  time 
interpose  with  artillery-fire,  because  the  grey  over- 
coat, worn  alike  by  the  Russians  and  the  English, 
made  it  hard  to  distinguish  between  them. 
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The  Bptii  OuT  people  thus  combating  had  a  really  unmeasured 
conception  of  the  resistance  that  should  be  offered  by 
a  thin  chain  of  pickets  to  an  enemy  advancing  in 
strength.  Still  new  in  great  measure  to  war,  and 
ill -brooking  that  coercion  by  numbers  which  old 
campaigners  accept,  they,  many  of  them,  took  offence, 
as  it  were,  at  the  notion  of  being  pressed  back,  grew 
savage  against  their  assailants,  and  fought  on  with  an 
obstinacy  that  could  hardly  have  been  exceeded  if, 
instead  of  this  outpost  duty,  they  had  had  to  defend 
to  the  last  some  only-remaining  stronghold*  It  was 
in  this  spirit,  for  instance,  that  Lieut.  ConoUy  fought, 
throwing  off  his  grey  coat — so  that  all  might  distin- 
guiBh  him  from  the  enemy-and  flinging  himadf  into 
a  clump  of  Russians,  where  he  felled  one  man  with  his 
field-glass,  whilst  he  cut  down  another  with  his  sword. 
Far  from  seeking  to  moderate  this  zeal  on  the  part  of 
our  pickets.  Major  Champion  was  himself  in  one  of 
those  warlike  ecstasies  which  alternated  with  his  pious 
emotions.  '  Slate  'em,  slate  'em,  my  boys ! '  was  his 
exulting  and  often-repeated  adjuration,  as  he  moved 
in  great  bliss  along  their  line.  Even  by  some  of  the 
ablest  staff  officers  present  with  the  combatants — as, 

for  instance,  by  Colonel  Percy  Herbert  and  Captain 
Armstrong — ^it  was  apparently  taken  for  granted  that 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  position  should  not  be 
thus  yielded  up ;  and  they,  both  of  them  at  different 

*  In  the  latter  jean  of  the  PeninsnlaT  war,  the  French  and  the 
English,  it  is  said,  got  to  nnderstand  each  other  so  well,  that  our  people 
when  advancing  in  strength  could  often  drive  in  the  French  pickets 
without  quarrellisg  with  them,  b  j  maldng  recognised  signs — signs  which 
meant : — '  You  must  be  off ;  we  are  advancing  in  strength/ 
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moments,  petitioned  their  chief  to  give  the  pickets 
support. 

Thus  there  showed  itself  now  that  same  eager  and 
oenerBl  desire  to  maintain  a  figfht  'out  in  the  front' 
whid.™  destined  ..«ertfwad,w.,  over  the 
tenor  of  the  subsequent  battle  ;  but  on  this  26  th  of  The  policy 
October,  General  Evans,  as  we  saw,  still  commanded 
the  2d  Division,  and  his  conception  of  the  way  in 
which  Mount  Inkerman  should  be  defended  was  the 
very  opposite  of  the  one  formed  by  his  successor  on 
the  later  day.  From  the  first,  Evans  made  up  his 
mind  that,  whenever  attacked,  he  would  draw  full  ad- 
vantage from  the  natural  strength  of  the  ground ;  and 
this,  as  he  judged,  he  might  best  do  by  declining  to 
reinforce  his  pickets,  by  keeping  his  main  strength  col- 
lected on  the  Home  Ridge,  and  there  awaiting  the  time 
when  he  might  deliver  over  the  enemy's  advancing  bat- 
talions to  the  mercies  of  artiUery-fire.  At  one  point,  it 
is  true— on  the  left  of  the  combating  line — he  suffered 
Captain  Armstrong  to  strengthen  the  hard-pressed 
picket  of  the  49  th  by  bringing  it  two  companies  in 
support ;  but  this  was  all  he  conceded,  and  to  Percy 
Herbert,  who  asked  for  a  battalion,  his  answer  was — 
Not  a  manT*  With  his  eighteen  field-pieces  in 
batteiy  on  the  Home  Ridge,  and  the  main  body  of 
his  infantry  there  drawn  up  in  line,  he  awaited  un- 
moved the  yet  further  development  of  the  attack. 

The  separate  column  meanwhile  had  been  ascend-  Advaooe 
ing  the  Careenage  Ravine,  and  at  first  without  being  aenarate 

oolnmii. 


*  Colonel  Percy  Herbert,  I  believe,  did  not  fail  to  become  a  strong 
of  the  determination  which  subjected  him  to  this  refusal 
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Captain 
Qood- 
lake's  ad- 
yenture 
with  the 
enemy. 


visible  to  its  nearest  adversaries ;  for  though  Good- 
lake's  sixty  men  of  the  Guards  stood  posted  across 
the  ravine  at  a  spot  close  below  the  caves,  there  was 
a  bend  in  the  course  of  the  gorge  which  concealed 
the  one  force  from  the  other.* 

To  assure  himself  against  any  ambush,  Captain 
Goodlake  (taking  with  him  Sergeant  Ashton)  had 
gone  up  to  examine  the  caves,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
sixty  men  halted  across  the  bed  of  the  chasm,  and 
partly  too  on  each  bank.  Whilst  thus  left  for  the 
moment  without  their  commander,  Goodlake's  men 
were  suddenly  confronted  by  the  sight  of  the  Bus- 
sian  column  thronging  up  round  the  comer  below. 
The  hostile  force  seemed  like  a  mob,  numbering 
about  six  or  eight  hundred  men,  and  was  pressing 
forward  along  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  but  also  along 


*  Bespecting  the  origin  and  constitation  of  this  singnlarly  adven- 
tnroua  little  body  of  volunteen  under  Qoodlake  of  the  Coldstream,  see 
voL  iii  ^  Inyasion  of  the  Crimea,'  note,  p.  354.  There  were  two  other 
officers  who  originally  acted  with  Qoodlake  in  the  formation  and  leader- 
ship of  this  body — ^namely,  Cameron  of  the  Grenadiers,  and  Baring  of 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards ;  but  Cameron,  in  one  of  the  expeditions,  was 
wounded.  Goodlake  carried  him  out  of  the  fight  on  his  back ;  and 
Baring  one  day  was  so  high-handed  with  a  man  of  the  Bifles  whom  he 
arrested  in  the  act  of  retreating,  that  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  was 
ordered ;  so  that  ultimately  Gk>odIake  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
who  remained  free  to  act ;  and  he  commanded  the  force  during  a  period 
of  forty-two  days,  earning  brilliantly  Ms  Victoria  Cross.  A  narrative 
of  the  exploits  of  this  force  would  make  a  volume  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest;  but  I  imagine  there  is  no  hope  that  any  such  will  ever  appear ; 
for  they  who  do  these  sort  of  things  are  apt  to  be  men  of  few  words. 
No  doubt,  Goodlake,  Cameron,  and  Baring,  and  the  men  acting  under 
them,  knew  weU  that  by  constantly  hanging  close  upon  the  enemy  they 
gained  opportunities  of  doing  really  good  services ;  but  they  would 
hardly  deny,  I  believe,  that  one  motive  at  least,  if  not  the  main  one,  for 
engaging  in  these  enterprises,  was  love  of  adventure  and  sport. 
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each   of  its  banks.*      Ooodlake's   people   retreated 
firing. 

Goodlake  himself^  with  Sergeant  Ashton  at  his 
side,  was  still  by  the  caves.  Hemmed  in  by  assail- 
ants, and  debarred  by  the  craggy  and  difficult  ground 
&om  any  possibility  of  effectual  retreat,  he  thought 
that  he  and  the  sergeant  must  needs  submit  to  be 
made  prisoners.  Sergeant  Ashton,  however,  suggested 
diat,  if  the  captein  and  he  were  made  prisoners,  they 
would  be  assuredly  put  to  death,  in  vengeance  for  one 
of  their  recent  exploits ;  t  and  all  notion  of  surrender 
being  thereupon  discarded,  the  alternative  of  course 
was  resistance.  The  Russians,  whilst  closing  in  upon 
their  two  adversaries,  fired  at  them  numbers  of  shots, 
which  all,  however,  proved  harmless.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ooodlake  and  the  sergeant  fired  each  of  them 
once  into  the  nearest  clump  of  Russians,  and  then, 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles,  knocked  away  the 
foremost  of  their  assailants,  and  ran  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  bank.  There,  however,  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  mob  of  Russians  advancing  up  the  ravine.  To 
their  great  surprise,  no  one  8ei2ed  them ;  and  it  was 
evident  that,  owing  to  the  grey  cloaks  and  plain  caps 
they  both  wore,  the  enemy  was  mistaking  them  for 

*  The  Boasian  military  authorities  ignore  this  column,  and  my  im- 
prenion  is  that  it  was  a  battalion  of  marines^  or  of  seamen.  They 
wore  dark-giey  coats,  with  black  belts  and  caps  (rather  like  those  of 
oor  Greenwidii  pensioners),  with  red  bands  round  them,  and  leather 
peaks. 

t  What  the  sergeant  said  was :  *  They  would  kiU  us  over  that  picket 
'  joV  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  this  little  force  under  Ooodlake  had 
hitely  attacked  a  Russian  picket,  taking  an  officer  and  some  of  the  men 
ptttoners. 
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his  own  feUow-countryinen.  Shielded  by  this  illusion, 
and  favoured,  too,  by  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground, 
and  obstructive  thickets  of  brushwood,  which  enabled 
them  to  be  constantly  changing  their  neighbours  with- 
out exciting  attention,  they  moved  on  unmolested  in 
the  midst  of  their  foes ;  and,  though  strange,  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  this  singular  march  was  continued 
along  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mUe. 

At  length,  with  its  two  interlopers,  the  Russian 
throng  came  to  a  halt,  and  not  without  a  reason,  for 
it  was  confronted  by  Goodlake's  sixty  men  of  the 
Guards,  who,  after  their  lengthened  retreat,  were 
making  a  stand,  and  had  posted  themselves  some 
thirty  yards  oflf,  behind  a  little  trench,  which  there 
seamed  the  bed  of  the  gorge.  Goodlake,  with  his 
trusty  sergeant,  soon  crossed  the  intervening  space 
which  divided  the  Russians  from  the  English,  and 
fomid  himself  once  more  amongst  his  own  people. 
Proffi«88  When  halted  in  front  of  Goodlake's  men,  the  sepa- 
combat  in  rate  coluum  was  not  far  from  being  abreast  of  Feder- 
^-  offs  foremost  combatente  on  Mount  Inkerman,  aad 
^^  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  accomplished  success- 
fully  the  early  part  of  its  task ;  but  the  leader,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  now  sought  to  do  more,  and 
for  his  next  step,  to  overthrow  the  sixty  men  of  the 
Guards  confronting  him  from  behind  their  trench. 
He  exerted  himself  with  a  valour  and  energy  much 
admired  by  our  people,  making  vehement  and  repeated 
efforts  to  draw  forward  his  men  ;  but  he  every  time 
failed  to  get  a  following,  for  Goodlake's  men,  with  their 
venturesome  chief  now  restored  to  them,  showed  no 
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signs  of  yielding ;  and  for  some  time  the  antagonist 
forces — the  throng  of  Russians  on  one  side,  and  the 
sixty  men  of  the  Ouards  on  the  other — remained 
thus  standing  at  bay.  Desisting  after  a  lengthened 
combat  from  their  endeavours  to  dislodge  Good- 
lake's  men,  the  Russians  submitted  to  stand  debarred 
from  any  further  advance ;  but  they  clung  to  the  part 
of  the  ravine  they  had  been  able  to  reach,  some  enter* 
ing  the  magazine  grotto,  where  they  found  abundance 
of  food,  others  planting  themselves  in  the  brushwood, 
and  behind  jutting  pieces  of  rock.* 

We  left  Evans  suffering  his  pickets  to  be  slowly  Continna- 
pressed  back;  and  Champion  was  already  under  the  enen^'s  ^ 
coercion  of  a  fresh  turning  movement  directed  against  MwDt*^*^ 
his  left  when  he  received  a  message  announcing  that  ^^^^**™*"- 
a  mass  of  Russians  might  be  expected  to  come  march- 
ing up  by  the  Quarry  Ravine,  thus  threatening  him 
on  the  opposite  flank.     The  announced  danger,  if 
existing  at  all,  was  not,  it  would  seem,  close  at  hand ; 
but  Champion  could  not  know  this,  and  he  instantly 
ordered  his  people  to  fall  back  to  the  main  picket 
waU.     In  order  to  attain  their  goal  before  the  an- 
nounced mass  should  reach  it,  they  executed  this 
retrograde  movement  in  all  haste,  and  in  truth  one 
may  say  by  a  ruskf     Those  of  Champion's  men  who 
had  been  hitherto  combating  on  his  left  flank,  drew 
in  rapidly  towards  the  same  spot ;  and  his  4th  com* 

*  The  magazine  grotto  was  a  cavern  in  which  the  powder  for  the 
Lancaster  hattery  had  been  stored,  but  it  was  also  used  by  the  men  of 
the  neighbooring  picket  as  a  place  for  cooking  and  eating. 

t  This  was  eyidentlj  the  circumstance  which  led  General  de  Todle- 
ben  to  state  that  our  pickets  fell  back  precipitately. 
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pany  (which  had  been  on  his  right)  now  also  ac- 
ceding to  him,  he  had  a  strength  of  nearly  240  men 
with  which  to  oppose  the  strong  body  of  Russians  still 
descending  the  side  of  Shell  Hill,  and  approaching 
the  main  picket  wall.*  Against  this  light  obstacle 
— ^people  afterwards  called  it  *  the  barrier  '  —  a 
valiant  young  ensign,  Koudriazeff,  led  forward  some 
men  of  the  Boutirsk  regiment.  He  fell  slain,  and  his 
attack  was  repulsed.  Champion  even  made  efforts 
to  bring  his  men  into  Ae  moodfor  a  charge,  standing 
up  all  the  time  whilst  he  urged  them,  on  the  top  of 
the  main  picket  wall ;  and  although  not  responding 
to  his  almost  Quixotic  appeal,  they  some  of  them  ad- 
vanced a  little  way  and  fired  a  few  shots,  thus  causing 
the  foremost  of  the  Russianis  to  fall  back  upon  their 
main  body.  The  huge  body  of  Russians  on  the  one 
side  and  the  small  band  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
English  on  the  other,  stood  confronting  one  another 
for  some  length  of  time,  but  combating  only  with 
firearms.  The  enemy  ceased  to  gain  ground,  t 
Defefttof  It  was  evident  that  if  the  Russian  commander 
^mi^lid.  would  cling  to  the  enterprise,  he  now  must  support 
sup^^"  his  first  Une  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  plan  which  Evans 
had  been  following  might  be  presently  put  to  the  proof. 
From  the  crest  of  Shell  Hill  a  column  began  to  descend ; 
and  at  first  with  impunity,  for  our  gunners  were  only 
getting  its  range.  Then  round-shot  tore  in  through 
its  ranks ;  and  the  column  breaking  at  once  abruptly 

*  Champion  estimated  this  Russian  mass  at  certainly  a  veiy  high 
number.  He  says :  '  I  suppose  our  picket  at  the  barrier  must  have 
stood  the  attack  of  2000/— Letter,  28th  October  1854. 

t  Champion's  despatch  to  General  Pennefather,  27th  October  1854. 
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tamed  flankwise  for  shelter,  dropping  down  into  the 
Quarry  Bavine ;  but  even  there  it  continued  to  suffer, 
for  our  skirmishers  gained  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
fired  down  upon  the  fugitive  crowd.    Another  strong 
column  began  to  descend  the  hillside,  but  upon  en- 
coimtering  the  fire  of  our  batteries  it  broke,  and  retired 
the  way  it  came.*    A  third  column  showed  itself,  and 
met  the  same  fate.t    Presently  the  men  of  the  first 
column,  after  having  descended  a  little  way  down  the 
ravine,  began  to  climb  up  its  left  bank  in  order  to 
make  good  their  retreat  by  thus  bending  off  to  the 
west ;  but  upon  their  attaining  the  high  ground,  they 
came  under  the  eyes  of  our  gunners  for  the  second 
time,  were  overtaken  by  round-shot  and  shell,  and 
pursued,  too,  by  obstinate  skirmishers  still  pressing 
them  in  flank  and  rear.|    The  Russians  still  engaged 
with  our  pickets  could  now  be  distinguished  from  their 
adversaries  ;  §  and  being  accordingly  visited  by  artU- 
lery  as  well  as  by  infantry  fire,  they  began  to  fall  back. 
They  took  care  to  avoid  undue  haste,  and  to  turn  His  entire 
round  and  fire  as  they  went ;  ||  but  the  men  of  the  Meant 
pickets   sprang  forwi^d  in   pursuit.      Already  the 
enemy's  guns  had  limbered  up  and  retreated.     Colonel  The  re- 
Federoff,  the  commander  of  the  Bussian  force,  was  pursuit. 

*  Colonel  Hamley,  an  eyewitness,  p.  83. 

t  NarratiTe  by  an  eyewitness,  Mr  Cavendish  Taylor,  late  of  the  96th 
Eegbnenty  voL  i.  p.  47.  This  careful  observer  specially  testifies  that  the 
thiee  columns  broke  be/are  they  retired.  He  writes :  *  They  lost  their 
'foimation — ^the  coltunns  broke  before  they  retired.    I  saw  them.' 

X  Hamley,  p.  83. 

{  There  was  by  this  time  a  visible  admixture  of  red  coats,  caused 
mainly,  I  suppose,  by  the  accession  of  the  two  reinforcing  companies. 

li  Colonel  Hamley,  p.  83. 
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struck  dovn,  grievously  wounded,  and — occurring 
almost  simultaneously  with  a  cluster  of  other  misfor- 
tunes—this incident,  as  may  weU  be  imagined,  in- 
creased  the  consternation  they  caused ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  ruin  of  the  three  columns  stricken  by  artil- 
lery was  itself,  without  more,  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces  on  Mount 
Inkerman  were  in  retreat.  On  the  right  Evans  suf- 
fered Percy  Herbert  to  advance  with  four  companies 
of  the  41st ;  and  as  a  support  to  the  men  of  the  pickets 
now  eagerly  engaged  in  pursuit,  he  threw  forward  his 
30th  and  95th  regiments,  but — still  wary — he  halted 
them  before  they  had  passed  over  Shell  Hill,  and  even 
indeed  upon  ground  within  seven  hundred  yards  of 
its  summit. 
Mr  Hew-  When  at  last  he  had  fled  clear  of  his  pursuers,  the 
from  the  enemy  again  incurred  fire ;  for  Mr  Hewitt  (the  naval 
giuu  officer  then  acting  in  the  Lancaster  battery),  threw 
down  the  part  of  the  parapet  which  intercepted  the 
fire  he  had  planned,  slewed  round  his  Lancaster  gun, 
and  was  presently  hurling  its  missiles  into  the  midst 
of  the  retreating  force. 

In  the  Careenage  Ravine,  the  enemy's  discomfiture 

was  completed  by  Captain  Markham  with  some  mea 

The  ene-     of  the  2d  Rifle  battalion ;  but  the  Russians,  before  they 

defeated     succumbcd.  Sustained  a  sharp  combat  against  him  in 

Careenage  frout  of  the  magazine  grotto,  and  seven  of  their  num- 

^^^     ber  were  killed,  the  Rifles  having  five  men  wounded. 

Captain  Markham  and  Captain  Goodlake   between 

them  took  an  officer  and  several  men  prisoners. 

In  this  combat,  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the 
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last  exchange  of  shots — ^both  occurred  in  the  Careenage  Duntion 
Savine — ^was  one  of  perhaps  some  three  hours;  but  the  combat : 
period  during  which  Evans  and  Federoff  stood  really 
tiying  conclusions  lay  all  within  a  few  minutes.    The 
losses  acknowledged  by  the  fiussians  were  270  either 
killed  or  wounded;*  and  Evans's  people  alone  took  iteraraits. 
more  than  eighty  prisoners,  including  two  officers. 
Of  the  English,  twelve  were  killed  and  seventy-seven 
wounded.    They  did  not  lose  any  prisoners. 

Told  briefly  the  combat  was  this :  an  advance  of  its  pith : 
some  five  thousand  Russian  infantry  encountered  for 
a  while  by  a  chain  of  slowly  receding  pickets,  and  then 
crushed  all  at  once  by  artillery. 

From  the  moment  when  the  enemy  had  completed  ite  effect 

upon  the 

bis  preliminary  operations  by  establishing  himself  on  soldiery 
Shell  Hill,  half  an  hour  at  the  most  proved  enough  Diyision. 
to  determine  the  result  of  his  effort ;  and  indeed  the 
attack  was  so  weak  that  it  scarce  gave  our  people  fair 
warrant  for  indulging  the  language  of  triumph.  Still, 
in  Evans's  way  of  repulsing  his  assailants,  there  was 
an  easy  and  masterful  grace  which  could  not  but  give 
confidence  to  his  troops,  and  the  more  so  perhaps 
since  the  combat  for  once  resembled  a  field-day  at 
home.  The  General's  plan  of  suffering  the  combat  to 
approach  his  own  chosen  ground,  and  then  ending  it 
at  once  with  artillery,  proved  apt  for  the  occasion  in 
hand ;  but  the  immediate  success  of  his  tactics  was 
not  their  only  result  By  refusing  to  engage  out  on 
front  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  of  his  infantry, 
he  gave  to  this  smaU  portion  of  his  division-and 

•  Todleben,  p.  406. 
VOU  V.  B 
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throti<yli  them  to  the  rest  of  it — an  hour  of  the  most 
wholesome  training  that  any  good  troops  could  well 
have.   The  few  left  to  strive  with  the  many  discovered, 
and  discovered  with  glee,  that  against  extravagant 
odds  they  could  stand  combating  Russian  infantry 
for  an  indefinite  time,  losing  ground  indeed,  little 
by  little,  when  coerced  by  turning  movements,  but 
suflfering  no  ruinous  carnage,  and  not  having  one 
man  taken  prisoner.      From  the  success  of  such  an 
experiment,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  no  further, 
they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  acquire  a  strong 
sense  of  their  relative  power ;  but  this  lesson  of  course 
impressed  them  more  forcibly  still  when  they  saw 
that  their  interesting  and  even  amusing  strife  against 
numbers  was  crowned  all  at  once  with  a  victory.     In 
reality,  as  we  know,  Evans  so  drew  advantage  from 
the  valour  of  the  pickets,  and  the  sure  quality  of  all 
his  infantry,  that  he  soon  became  the  master  of  the 
combat^  and  determined  its  issue  at  exactly  the  time 
he  judged  best  by  his  use  of  the  artillery  arm ;  but  this 
Was  a  truth  hardly  evident  to  the  English  foot-soldier 
engaged  out  in  front  with  the  enemy.     He  of  course 
heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  with  more  or  less 
certainty  knew  that  flights  of  round-shot  and  shell 
were  passing  over  his  head,  but  still  he  looked  chiefly, 
as  was  natural,  to  his  own  particular  antagonists  ;  and 
when,  after  a  lengthened  struggle,  maintained  at  huge 
odds,  he  found  the  hostile  crowd  at  length  receding 
before  him,  and  began  to  advance  in  pursuit,    li€ 
imagined  that  the  result  must  be  owing  entirely  tc 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  Eussian  troops.    He  accord 
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ingly  came  back  from  the  chase  with  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  his  adversaries  which,  however  unjust, 
became  rooted  nevertheless  in  his  mind ;  and  the  day 
was  at  hand,  when  to  the  soldiers  of  our  2d  Division, 
with  howling  throngs  of  Russians  before  them,  this 
consciousness  of  a  decisive  ascendant  might  be  as 
the  faith  that  liffcs  mountains. 

At  night,  and  long  after  this  combat,  the  Allied  inormion 
troops  were  roused  -from  their  slumbers  by  a  singular  ^^'*'' 
cause  of  alarm,  for  all  at  once  there  was  heard  what 
sounded  as  though  there  must  be  a  squadron  of  mad- 
men delivering  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  a  headlong 
cavahy  charge.  A  number  of  Liprandi's  cavalry 
borses,  without  any  bits  to  their  bridles,  but  other- 
wise completely  caparisoned,  had  broken  loose  from 
their  pickets,  galloped  up  by  the  Woronzoff  road, 
niahed  through  the  French  line  of  outposts,  and  torn 
their  way  into  the  camp.  About  a  hundred  of  them 
were  taken,  and  some  portion  of  our  shattered  cavalry 
obtained  a  welcome  re-mount. 
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mifluon. 


SIR  GEOEGE  OATHOAET  AND  THE  DORMANT 

COMMISSION. 

The  Dor-  On  this  Same  26th  of  October,  Lord  Raglan  received 
Com-  a  communication  firom  the  Home  Government  which 
gave  him  unspeakable  pleasure ;  and  the  subject,  in 
one  point  of  view,  is  germane  to  the  battle  of  In- 
kerman.  We  shall  come  to  a  moment  when  the  pros- 
pects of  the  battle  were — at  least  for  a  while — over- 
cast by  an  ill-omened  act  of  waywardness  on  the  part  oi 
Sir  George  Cathcart ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  origin 
or  the  growth  of  the  feelings  which  rendered  the  out 
break  possible,  may  be  traced  by  the  clue  I  am  giving 
To  meet  the  contingency  of  Lord  Raglan's  bein| 
killed  or  becoming  disabled,  the  Home  Govemmen 
had  secretly  provided  that  in  such  case  the  commaiK 
of  the  army  should  devolve  upon  Sir  George  Cathcaii 
and  Sir  George  was  intrusted  accordingly  with  wha 
is  called  a  'Dormant  Commission/  It  was  knowi 
that  the  arrangement,  if  divulged,  would  not  only  b 
mortifying  in  the  extreme  to  Sir  George  Brown,  b\j 
might  prove  in  other  ways  mischievous  ;*  and  no  on 

*  In  reality,  Sir  John  Baxgoyne  (a  G^eral  of  Engineers),  was  t] 
officer  next  in  seniority  to  Lord  Raglan ;  but  the  Home  Gbvemnxei 
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in  the  Crimea  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  secret 
except  Lord  Baglan,  H.RH.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  Sir  George  Cathcart  himself.  For  Lord  Eaglan» 
who  lived  in  close  relations  with  Brown^  it  was  dis- 
tressing to  have  to  witness  his  friend's  touching  ignor- 
ance of  the  measure  which,  if  so  one  may  speak,  had 
been  secretly  taken  against  him,  and  be  forced  to  avoid 
every  word,  every  look,  which  might  tend  to  dispel 
the  illusion.  As  regards  Cathcart^  the  baneful  effect 
of  the  Dormant  Commission  upon  his  mind  is  best 
shown  by  a  paper  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  he 
left  one  day  at  headquarters.     It  runs  thus  : — 

*  Caicp  above  Sbbastopol,  Ath  Oct  1854. 

'  My  DEA&  LoBD  Baglan, — ^Findin^  that  I  am  not  state  of 
'admitted  to  your  confidence,  and  that  Sir  George  feelings 
'  Brown  and  M.  G.  Airey  appear  even  to  act  in  your  per  on  the 
'  name,  without  your  knowledge,  in  the  conduct  and  October. 
'  management  of  military  details  at  this  most  serious 
■  criTof  the  o^npugZthe  Crimea;  abo  th«  I  have 
'  scarcely  had  an  opportunity,  except  at  Yarna^  on  my 
'  landing,  of  an  interview  on  business,  or  received  a 
'  single  communication,  verbally  or  otherwise,  on  the 
'  subject  of  the  state  of  affairs  from  you  ;  considering 
'  also  that  the  circumstances  of  my  present  position, 
'  known  only  to  yourself,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 

imagined  that  the  notion  of  his  taking  the  command  of  the  army  would 
be  regaided  by  aU  (including  Sir  John  himself)  as  entirely  out  of  the 
qoettion,  and  it  seemB  that  Biown  shared  this  impression.  It  was,  how- 
eTer,qiiite  eironeous;  and  Lord  Raglan,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Com* 
Buadoii,  undeceived  the  Goyemment  upon  this  point,  assuring  them 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  vacancy  occurring,  Burgoyne  both  could  and 
would  take  the  command. 
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With- 
drawal of 
the  Dor- 
mant 
Commi8- 
non. 


*  myself  iii  this  country,  and  to  H.M/s  Govt  at  home, 
Vmy  duty  to  my  sovereign  demands  that  I  should 

*  request  an  interview  at  the  time  most  convenient 

*  to  you,  without  delay,  at  your  headquarters — Your 
'most  sincere  and  devoted  friend, 

(Signed)        *  Geo.  Cathcart/ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  any  coun- 
selB  which  Sir  George  Cathcart  was  wiUing  to  prof, 
fer,  it  is  plain  that  he  must  have  grievoosly  weakened 
any  power  of  persuasion  he  had  by  this  display  of 
his  feelings ;  and  the  note,  I  think,  shows  how  per- 
niciously the  secret  of  the  Dormant  Commission  had 
fermented,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind. 

Now,  however,  the  Commission  was  to  be  with- 
drawn.    The  Government,  I  believe,  had  no  reason 
for  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Sir  George  Cathcart, 
but  they  felt  that  the  step  they  had  taken  in  secret 
was  one  which,  if  known,  would  have  been  cruelly 
mortifying  to  Sir  George  Brown;   and,  when  they 
came  to  hear  of  the  great  zeal  with  which  Brown  had 
toiled  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  the  gallant 
part  he  took  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  they  deter- 
mined to  undo  their  act*    The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
accordingly  requested  that  Sir  George  Cathcart  would 
give  up  the  Dormant  Commission  to  Lord  Raglan  in 
order  that  it  might  be  cancelled,  t    This  Sir  George 
Cathcart  at  once  did,  and  nothing  could  be  better 

*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  assigns  those  two  reasons  for  the  change. 
•^Private  letter  to  Lord  Raglan,  13th  October  1854,  received  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th. 

t  Ibid. 
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than  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  letter.     *  My  deair  Tiie  ii%h 

tone  with 

Lord  Raglan/  he  writes,  '  you  have  knqwn  me  long  which 

Cftthcftrt 

enough,  and  I  hope  well  enough,  to  believe  me  when  met  the 
I  say  that  your  communication  this  moment  received  ment, 
is  the  most  gratifying  to  myself  that  I  could  possibly 
receive,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  does  me  no 
more  than  justice  in  saying  that  he  well  recollects 
the  obvious  reluctance  with  which  I  accepted  the 
Dormant  Commission.  The  fact  is,  I  considered  it 
a  command,  and  though  I  did  not  faU  to  express 
my  adverse  opinion,  I  felt  bound  to  submit  to 
H.M.  commands  and  obey  them,  be  they  what 
they  may.  I  only  now  delay  placing  the  Com- 
mifision  in  your  hands  for  this  night  because  I  will 
not  trust  it  to  an  orderly,  but  I  will  be  the  bearer 
of  it  myself,  to-moryow  mommg,  please  God,  and 
in  the  meantime  will  not  write  further  on  the 
subject'* 

Addressing  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  this  subject, 
Lord  Baglan  says :  ^  I  am  sure  you  wiU  agree  with  Lord  Ht^- 
'  me  that  Cathcart's  conduct  throughout  this  matter  ncation 
'  has  been  exactly  what  might  be  expected  from  a  change. 
'  man  of  his  high  feeling.     Tour  decision  to  annul 

*  the  Commission  is  an  immense  reUef  to  me.  In  my 
'  usual  intimate  relations  with  Brown  I  have  felt 

*  ever  since  I  knew  what  you  had  determined  a  great 
'  deal  less  comfortable  than  before,  and  that  I  was 
'  in  possession  of  a  secret  that  would  come  like  a 
'  thunderbolt  upon  him  if  an3rthing  should  happen  to 

*  me.    Now,  all  is  right,  and  I  need  no  longer  say  to 

*  Dated,  Camp  above  Sebaatopol,  26th  October  1864^  8  p.m. 
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^  myself^  ^  False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart 

'doth  know/"* 
The  effMt       If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  inferred,  that  the  grant  of 
numt        the  secret  Commission  to  Cathcart  had  an  ill  effect 
•ion  not'    upon  his  temper  and  feelings,  there  would  plainly  be 


dntwaL 


ly  remoy.  crror  in  imagining  that  the  withdrawal  of  it  was  cal- 
^tJ  ^  culated  to  restore  his  equanimity.  His  letter  shows, 
it  is  true,  that  he  fervently  welcomed  the  change ; 
but  there  remained  the  fact  that  the  Queen's  Grovem- 
ment  had  at  one  time  singled  him  out  as  the  officer 
best  fitted  to  succeed  Lord  Baglan  in  the  command 
of  our  army ;  and  it  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  the 
recollection  of  this  circumstance  should  tend  to  lessen 
his  deference  for  others — including  even  Lord  Raglan 
— ^and  to  give  him  what  proved  to  be  an  undue  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment  To  account  for  his 
conduct  on  the  day  of  Balaclava,  and  for  what  by- 
and-by  we  shall  see  him  doing  at  Inkerman,  there 
will  be  need  of  all  the  light  that  can  fairly  be  shed 
on  his  motives. 

*  Private  letter,  Lord  Baglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  October  27, 
1854. 
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At   the  time  of  the  combat  on  Mount  Inkerman,  26tiiOc. 
Balaclava^  as  we  saw,  lay  in  danger ;  for  Liprandi,  LordRag- 
though  cowed  by  the  results  of  the  yesterday's  cav-  vidiSg** 
airy  fight,  remained  holding  as  yet  to  his  purpose,  ^S^oe 
and  was  not  only  still  close  impending  with  some  ^^^ 
24,000  men  and  78  guns,  but  established  on  the  rib  ^•**^^*- 
of  high  ground  which  supports  the  Woronzoff  road, 
and  thence  looking  straight  down  the  smooth  gorge 
which  enters  the  place  from  the  north.     To  avert,  if 
he  could,  the  disaster  of  having  Balaclava  forcibly 
wrested  from  his    hold.  Lord  Baglan  had  ridden 
down  from  headquarters,  and  was  met  in  front  of 
the  place  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  its  able  commander. 

Lord  Baglan  could  choose,  as  he  thought,  between  The  two 
two  courses  of  action.     One  of  these  was  to  endeav-  whioh 
our  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Balaclava  by  the  open  to 
painM  and  dangerous    expedient  of  withdrawing  •"•»• 
troops  from  the  Chersonese.     The  other  plan,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  to  offer  important  advantages,  for, 
if  able  to  adopt  it,  Lord  Baglan  might  at  once  effect 
a  wholesome  concentration  of  his  scanty  forces,  and 
increase  by  no  less  than  one-fourth  the  strength  of 
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the  English  infantry  disposable  for  the  next  day  of 

battle. 

His  diree-       As  a  measure  of  prudence,  which  need  not  of  neces- 

Captain     sity  await  his  final  decision,  he  requested  Captain 

B.N.    '     Tatham  (the  able  naval  officer  then  commanding  in 

the  port  of  Balaclava)  to  embark  at  once  any  of  the 

landed  ship's  guns  or  stores  which  were  not  then  in 

use,  to  remove  from  the  harbour  all  the  vessels  that 

could  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  to  bring  down  the 

rest  to  a  lower  part  of  the  bay.     This  step  taken, 

he  addressed  himself  to  the  question  awaiting  his 

judgment. 

The  ad-         It  was  cvidcut  that,  with  Liprandi  close  by,  at  the 

▼antaflos 

of  aban-     head  of  somc  24,000  men,  the  continued  occupation 

donioff 

BaiaoUva.  of  Balaclava  would  necessitate  a  formidable  deduction 
from  the  strength  of  the  Allied  forces  disposed  in  firont 
of  Sebastopol;  and  no  soldier  who  had  glanced  at 
a  map  could  well  fail  to  see  that,  if  the  English,  as 
well  as  the  French,  could  draw  all  the  supplies  they 
required  through  the  bays  of  Kamiesch  or  Kazatch, 
they  might  add  largely  to  their  military  power  by 
abandoning  a  town  and  port  which  lay  altogether 
detached  from  the  main  position,  and  concentrating 
the  whole  of  their  strength  on  the  ridges  of  the  Cher- 
sonese upland.  Upon  the  question  of  abandoning 
Lord  Rag-  his  accustomcd  port  of  supply.  Lord  Baglan  indeed 
choate  re-  determined  to  have  the  opinion  of  his  (Commissary- 
General ;  but  with  that  reservation  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  measure,  and  Captain  Heath  (then  in 
port  with  the  Niger)  received  instructions  accord- 
ingly.   These,  however,  at  night  were  reversed*     Sir 


solve. 
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Edmund  Lyons  opposed  to  the  plan  an  impassioned 
resistance,  which  Lord  Raglan,  however  reluctantly, 
was  prepared,  I  believe,  to  withstand ;  but  there  is  a 
carnal  Providence  which  commands  the  commanders 
of  armies,  and  he  who  finally  determined  the  question 
was  the  Commissary-Qeneral.      Mr  Filder  declared  Concin- 
that,  without  the  port  of  Balaclava,  he  could  not  tlonto^i^e 
undertake  to  supply  the  army.    This  objection  proved  ^"by'" 
conclusive ;  and  our  people  with  their  little  army,  ^^: 
comprising  but  16,000  bayonets,  continued  to  go  on  ^^^^'^ 
labouring  with  their  three  heavy  tasks — ^that  is,  with 
the  siege,  with  the  defence  of  the  Chersonese  at  its 
most  endangered  part,  and  finally  with  the  defence  of 
Balaclava— an  undertaking  now  raised  into  one  of 
some  magnitude  by  the  close  presence  of  Liprandi's 
forces. 

Lord  Kaglan  thus  baffled  confronted  the  peril  as  Lord  Bag- 
best  he  could,  and  strained  his  scanty  resources  to  e£fort8  to 
meet  the  requirements  he  had  wisely  desired  to  evade,  ^i^  of 
The  navy,  as  ever,  was  prompt  to  bring  aid.     Upon  B^vi 
the  suggestion  of  Tatham,  a  screw  line-of-battle  ship 
— ^the  Sanspareil,  under  Dacres — ^was.sent  into  the 
harbour,  and  in  addition  to  the  force   of  marines 
already  defendmg  the  ground,  large  numbers  of  sea- 
men  were  landed.     Vinoy,.  with  his  whole  brigade,  Sacrifioei 
was  already  on  the  ground,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  ed  by  the 
had  placed  at  his  disposal  uncounted  battalions  of  of  the 
Turks ;  but  these  forces,  after  all,  represented  but  a 
part  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  retention  of  Balaclava 
involved ;  for  out  of  his  own  little  army — we  have 
seen  how  huge  were  its  tasks  and  how  scanty  its 
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numbers — Lord  Raglan  devoted  to  this  object  more 
than  2000  men,  including  a  portion  of  his  most 
superb  troops  * 

Whatever  was  the  force  of  those  reasons  which 
induced  Admiral  Lyons  to  deprecate  the  abandon- 
ment of  Balaclava,  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  that 
his  policy  involved  should  at  least  be  understood. 
By-and-by,  when  we  feel  the  hard  strain  that  was 
put  upon  our  scanty  forces  by  the  exigencies   of 
'  Inkerman/  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  in  that 
hour  of  trial  the  defence  of  Balaclava  was  absorbing 
not  only  a  splendid  force  of  marines  and  seamen,  but 
a  fifth  of  Bosquet's  corps  and  the  whole  of  our  High- 
land Brigade. 
26th  Oc.         In  the  course  of  the  week  which  succeeded  to  the 
sdNovem-  26th  of  Octobcr,  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  valley  of 
^^-  the  Tchemaya  were  largdy  increased ;  and  on  the  2d 
mfB  a^*"  of  November,  after  first  extending  his  left,  he  effected 
§^^      a  menacing  demonstration  against  the  eastern  de- 
^SJ^^.  fences  of  Balaclava,  by  throwing  forward  his  pickets 
in  that  part  of  the  field,  and  supporting  them  too 
with  artillery.     It  was  thought  that  he  might  be 
meditating  an  attempt  to  get  round  into  the  place  by 
the  sea ;  *  but  he  did  not  at  the  moment  do  more  than 
try  the  range  of  his  guns.    Considering  the  enemy's 
actual  strength  in  the  valley,  and  his  evident  means 
of  augmenting  it.  Lord  Raglan  could  not  help  appre* 
bending  that  Balaclava  might  be  powerfully  attacked ; 

*  2158 — viz,j  the  Highland  Brigade  1543,  the  proyincial  battalion 
615.  Until  the  evening  of  the  25th  the  93d  was  the  only  part  of  the 
Highland  Biigade  which  Balaclava  absorbed. 
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and,  down  to  the  3d  of  November,  he  was  going  on  Lord  Rag- 
with  his  exertions  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  IreT' 
place,  without  even  at  the  last  feeling  confident  that  for itsde- 
his  object  had  been  wholly  secured.*  "^* 

The  movement  of  the  2d  of  November  was,  how-  The  ene- 
ever,  a  feint  intended  to  divert  attention  firom  coun-  1^^^ 
selfl  fast  ripening  into  action.     Whether  menacing  p***^^^**^ 
Balaclava,  or  gathering  on  the  Old  City  Heights,  or 
still  marching  up  day  by  day  with  more  and  more 
troops  from  thd  north,  all  the  enemjr's  movements 
now  v^ere  conducing  to  one  design. 

*  '  I  will  not  conceal  from  yonr  Qiace  that  I  should  be  more  Batis- 
'fied  if  I  could  have  occupied  the  position  in  consideiably  greater 
'etrength.' — ^Despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  3d  November  1854. 
Lord  Baglan'fi  determination  to  make  this  communication  official  (in- 
stead of  putting  the  words  into  a  private  letter)  was,  I  thinks  significant 
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CHAPTER    L 

STATE  OF  THE  SBBASTOPOL  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  BEGINNING 

OF  NOVEMBEB  1854. 


I. 

If  the  forces  which  made  good  their  descent  on  the  CHAP. 
Crimea  had  only  at  first  to  encounter  the  governor  of  n— «v^ — ' 
an  ontlying  province,  they  were  still,  after  all,  the  of  the 

Doril  111' 

invaders  of  a  mighty  empire,  well  able,  after  a  while,  cnned  by 
to  bring  a  great  army  against  them;  and  when  they  Sfiemy 
accepted  the  counsels  which  made  their  adventure 
drag  on  into  a  lengthened  campaign,  they  prepared 
for  themselves  a  day  of  conflict  with  the  gathered 
strength  of  the  Czar. 

That  day  was  now  close  at  hand.  Released  by  the 
diplomatic  errors  of  the  Allies,  and  by  the  consequent 
determination  of  Austria,  from  all  warUke  tasks  in 
the  country  of  the  Danube,  the  enemy's  4th  Corps 
had  long  been  moving  round  from  the  neighbourhood 
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CHAP,  of  Odessa  to  reinforce  Prince  Mentschikoff  in  the 
< — r — '  Crimea.     By  that  circuitous  land  route  which  the 
Russians  had  been  driven  to  use  since  they  lost  the 
command  of  the  Euxine,  the  distance  to  be  compassed 
was  great ;  but  the  marches  of  the  troops  had  been 
pressed  forward  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  their 
progress,  it  seems,  was  much  quickened  by  causing 
numbers  of  men  to  be  carried  in  the  light  carts  of 
Bfiinforoe-  the  couutry.    From  the  early  days  of  October,  bat- 
spatched    talious  after  battalions  had  been  reaching  the  neigh- 
sohikoff.     bourhood  of  SebastopoL    On  the  evening  of  the  2d 
of  November,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  loth  and  the   11th  Divisions  succesavely 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebastopol;  and 
by  Saturday  the  4th  of  November  the  reinforcements 
thus  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict  had  amounted 
strength    to  SO  large  a  number  that  the  effective  strength  of 
RoBBuuis    the  troops  then  gathered  under  Prince  Mentschikoff, 
^  Inker-    and  acting  as  land  forces  on  the  Sebastopol  theatre  of 
war,  must  be  computed  at  not  less  than  120,000.* 

*  General  de  Todleben  states  that  at  this  time  '  the  effective  strength 

*  of  the  Crimean  aimy  united  under  the  oideis  of  Prince  Mentschikoff 
'  in  Sebastopol  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  tarn  canter  Us  eg^ui- 

*  pages  de  la  ftotUy  reached  a  strength  of  100,000  men.' — *  Dtfense  de 

*  Sebastopol,'  p.  437.  The  seamen  thus  left  to  beadded  to  the  100,000 
men  of  the  land  service  had  been  r^gularlj  drilled  and  organised,  form- 
ing battalions  of  infantry  with  a  strength  (at  the  opening  of  the  siege)  of 
18,601  ;  the  marines  also  at  that  time  having  a  strength  of  2606,  and  the 
'local  companies'  a  strength  of  I960.  There  were,  moreover,  5000 
dockyard  labourers  amenable  to  military  discipline,  accustomed  to  work 
under  fire,  and  conducing,  of  course,  most  effectively  to  the  defence  of 
SebastopoL  The  seamen,  it  is  true,  sustained  serious  losses  between 
the  opening  of  the  siege  and  the  5th  of  November ;  but,  considering 
that  I  adopt  Qeneral  de  Todleben's  reckoning  of  the  land  forces  with- 
out dispute,  that  I  do  not  reckon  in  any  of  the  5000  dockyard  labourers, 
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In  the  armies  of  the  French  and  the  English,  as  CHAP. 
augmented  by  the  number  of  sailors  and  marines  < — ^ 
withdrawn  from  their  fleets  for  land  service,  there  Allies. 
was  an  effective  strength  of  about  65,000  combat- 
ants.*   Of  foot-soldiery  included  in  this  number,  the 
French  counted  31,000,t  whilst  the  effective  rank  and 
file  of  the  English  infantry  was  almost  exactly  16,000.1 
General  Canrobert  and  Lord  Baglan  had  also  under 
their  orders,  the  one,  a  body  of  near  5000,  §  and  the 
other  a  body  of  near  6000,  ||  Ottoman  soldiery.     These 
brave  men,  under  the  leadership  of  a  few  gifted  In- 
dian officers,  might  have  proved  themselves  excellent 
troops ;  but  from  a  want  of  the  requisite  knowledge 
both  at  the  French  and  the  English  Headquarters,  the 
resource  had  been  neglected,   and,  notwithstanding 

ttd,  finallj,  that  I  leave  a  maigin  of  no  less  than  3117,  the  Bnssians, 
I  tnut)  will  consider  that  the  above  number  of  120,000  is  stated  with 
Cumess  and  moderation.  Some  of  the  seamen  were,  no  doubt,  on 
bond  ahipe,  but  then  those  ships  were  engaged,  so  to  speak,  in  land 
service,  and  that  of  the  most  effective  kind.  I  do  not  count  at  all  the 
2706  artilkrynien  who  manned  the  coast  batteries,  because  they  were 
stricdy  confined  to  that  duty  (see  '  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,'  voL  iii), 
and  may  be  considered  as  neutralised  by  the  AUied  fleets  against  which 
tliey  guarded  the  place. 

*  Effective  combatants  of  French  army,  including  their  landed  sea^ 

men  (Official  State  in  Atlas  de  la  Guerre),  .  .  40,100 

English  army  ('  Morning  State '  of  3d  November  1854),  22,343 

Engiiah  seamen  and  marines  (about),     .  .  2,600 


t  31,453. 

t  Viz.,  15,992 ;  ' Morning  State'  of  4th  November  1854. 

§  4907.— Atlas  Quexxe  d'Qrient 

li  Lord  BagUn  to  Buke  of  Newcastle,  28th  October  1854. 

VOL.  V.  0 


64,943 
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CHAP,  their  warlike  capacity,  it  would  be  illusory  to  reckon 
the  Turks,  in  unqualified  words,  as  components  of 
the  '  effective '  strength  now  possessed  by  the  Allies. 
For  tihe  moment  they  were  almost  as  useless  to  Can- 
robert  and  Lord  Baglan  as  a  diamond  is  to  a  man  who 
mistakes  it  for  a  worthless  pebUe.* 

But  whether  reckoning  <x  excluding  those  Turkish 
contingents,  the  Allies  were  numerically  inferior  to 
their  adyersaiies  by  several  tens  of  thousands.  So, 
the  worlds  with  its  mighty  experience,  having  always 
held  it  most  certain  that  the  strength  of  those  who 
beleaguer  a  fortress  should  exceed  by  large  proportions 
the  strength  of  those  who  defend  it,  there  was  now 
an  almost  monstrous  inversion  of  what  ancient  maxims 
had  taught.     The  few  were  besieging  the  many. 


IIL 


MotiTefor      If  only  from  the  fact  that  the  Russians  now  had 

immediate 

action  on    this  great  ascendant  in  numbers,  it  was  to  be  ioferred 

f^ian     that  before  long  they  would  put  forth  iheir  strength  ; 

army.        but,  moreover,  the  state  of  the  siege  operations  had 

at  length  become  such  as  to  impel  the  enemy  to  the 

*  The  Turkish  troops  at  this  time  were  so  seriously  believed  to  be 
valueless  that  Lord  Raglan  refused  to  receive  more  of  them.  After 
mentioning  in  his  private  letter  of  28th  October  1854  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that  Omar  Pasha  had  offered  him  the  garrison  of  Vania  as 
well  as  some  other  troops  from  Shumla,  he  adds :  '  /  deditked  them 
^  before  I  received  your  letter.*  This  ill  opinion  of  their  quality  re- 
sulted in  great  measure  from  their  loss  of  tJie  redoubts  intrusted  to 
them  on  the  26th  of  October ;  but  with  respect  to  that,  see  '  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea,'  voL  iv. 
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same  conclusion,  and  even  to  quicken  his  resolve;  CHAP. 
far  when  Colonel  de  Todleben  saw  tiiat  the  French  ^ — ^ 
were  operating  against  the  Flagstaff  Bastion  by 
regular  approaches,  with  an  apparent  intention  to 
force  at  that  point  the  Russian  line  of  defence,  he 
judged  that  they  had  entered  at  length  upon  a  right 
path  of  action,  and  that  they  must  surely  break  into 
the  Work  unless  their  final  attack  could  be  averted 
by  an  effort  of  the  reUeving  army.  The  progress  of 
that  and  the  other  siege-works  had  been  such  that  the 
time  for  an  assault  on  Sebastopol  now  appeared  to  be 
ripe;  and  it  was  with  the  prospect  of  finally  arrang- 
ing their  plan  of  attack  before  another  day  should 
pass  by,  that  General  Canrobert  and  Lord  Baglan, 
when  parting  from  one  another  on  Saturday  the  4th 
of  November,  agreed  to  meet  on  the  morrow.*  That 
same  morrow,  however,  was  destined  to  be  seized  by 
an  adversary  who  well  understood  that,  to  intercept 
die  attack  by  a  battle,  he  needs  must  be  promptt 


IV. 


With  the  exception  of  the  troops  which  guarded  Positdonof 
the  headquarter  camps  and  the  two  French  ports  of  2^^ 
sapply,  the  infantry  forces  of  the  Allies  were  extended 
in  a  much-bending  line  which  rested  on  the  sea  near 

*  IiQid  Baglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  private  letter,  8tli  Nov.  1864. — 
Att]ie  meetiiig,  Canrobert  was  to  bring  Biaot|  Forey,  and  Bosquet,  whilst 
Lotd  Bag^  was  to  have  with  him  Borgoyne,  England,  and  CSathcart. 

t  *  Les  forces  de  la  ddfense  an  4dme  bastion  [i.  e.,  the  '  Flagstaff 
*  Bastaon]  tonchaient  k  leni  agonie.' — ^Todleben,  p.  436. 


^ 
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CHAP.  Streleska  Bay,  ran  parallel  with   the  bend  of  the 
< — « — '  Sebastopol  defences  till  it  reached  the  Careenage 
Eavine,  then— carried  all  at  once  towards  the  north 
—was  made  to  enfold  half  Mount  Inkerman  within  its 
network  of  pickets,  then  turned  back  again  soath- 
ward  along  the  crest  of  the  Saponn^  I^idge,  held  on 
along  the  edge  of  the  topland  in  the  trace  of  the  re- 
entering angle  which  marks  the  pass  by  the  Col,  then 
descended  abruptly  from  the  Chersonese,  stretched 
eastward  in  front  of  Kadikoi,  and  ended  with  the 
defences  of  Balaclava. 
Their  left       The  left  of  this  extended  line  was  formed  by  the 
three  divisions  of   the  French  siege -corps,  under 
General  Forey.    Of  those  three  powerful  bodies,  the 
one  lying  most  to  the  eastward  was  the  division  of 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  accordingly  that  waa  a  force 
which  might  be  called  upon  for  service  in  the  open 
field  if,  in  aid  of  the  English  when  attacked  by  great 
numbers  at  their  extreme  right.  General  Canrobert 
should  consent  to  withdraw  troops  from  his  siege- 
corps.    By  the  route  it  would  have  to  take.  Prince 
Napoleon's  Division  lay  at  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  the  *  Isthmus '  leading  to  Inkerman. 

Next  towards  the  right,  but  on  the  other  or  eastern 
side  of  the  man-of-war  harbour  ravine,  and  distributed 
across  three  successive  ridges,  there  lay  those  portions 
of  the  English  army — namely.  Sir  Richard  England's 
Division,  Sir  George  Cathcart's  Division,  and  Greneral 
Buller's  brigade — ^which  had  in  their  front  the  two 
systems  of  siege-works  called  Chapman's  and  Gror-- 
don's  Attacks. 
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The  daily  task  of  the  troops  in  the  several  camps  CHAP. 
of  General  Forey,  Sir  Richard  England,  Sir  George  > — ^— ^ 
Cathcarty  and  General  BuUer,  was  to  help  in  the  siege  maJ^toak 
operations  and  maintain  the  defence  of  the  trenches.  troopiT 
If  Lord  Raglan,  when  assailed  by  great  numbers, 
should  be  forced  to  call  up  his  siege-troops  to  aid 
the  defence  of  Mount  Inkerman,  the  distances  that  Thdrdis- 
mnst  be  traversed  in  order  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  con-  from 
flict  would  be  these :  by  Buller's  troops,  about  a  mile  iSSLb. 
and  a  half;  by  Cathcart's,  about  two  miles  and  a 
half;  by  Sir  Richaxd  England's,  about  three  miles. 

On  ground  to  the  right  of  Buller's  camp,  or  in  Codnng- 
Aer  w^  ».,  the  Vktoria  Ridge,  Ge.e»d  &clrix,g-  ^^. 
ton  with  his  single  brigade  had  a  double  task  assigned  ^dutiee. 
to  him  ;  for  whilst  furnishing  a  quota  of  men  for  Gor- 
don's *  Attack,'  he  was  not  divided  from  the  enemy  by 
any  continuous  line  of  siege-works,  and  accordingly 
stood  charged  with  the  outpost  and  other  duties  that 
are  incident  to  war  in  the  Open.*    He  had  to  defend 
His  part  of  the  ground  against  any  attempted  invasion, 
and  we  shall  heax  of  a  Russian  despatch  which,  if  duly 
obeyed,  would  bring  upon  his  1200  men  an  attack  by 
full  20,000  ;t  but  in  the  event  of  an  enterprise  being 
directed  against  Mount  Inkerman,  General  Codring- 
ton's  duty  was  simply  to  hold  fast  his  own  ridge 
without  attempting  to  cast  himself  into  the  thick  of 

*  The  right  Lancaster  batteiy  was,  no  doubt,  in  Codrington's  front, 
^  it  had  been  nearly  dismantled,  having  now  only  one  gnn  left 
in  it,  and  being  at  this  time  far  in  rear  of  Qoidon's  and  Chapman's 
{oremost  tienchee,  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  *  siege- 
'  works.' 

t  For  General  Codrington's  strength,  see  Appendix,  No.  L 
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CHAP,  the  fight  by  crossing  to  the  eaatem  side  of  the 


I. 


ravine.* 


The  Naval  Brigade  under  Captain  Lushington  was 
engaged  in  the  siege-batteries,  but  the  reserve  of  the 
force  was  stationed  near  the  head  of  this  Victoria 
Bidge,  and  its  camp-guard  had  been  lately  supplied 
with  300  rifles. 

All  the  divisions  and  brigades  hitherto  spoken  of 
contributed  to  carry  on,  in  the  trenches,  the  attack 
against  the  lines  of  Sebastopol ;  whilst  the  primary 
^of  the  troops  whose  positions  must  no^Z 
shown  was  to  defend  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Allies,  or  in  other  words  to  cover  the  siege. 


V. 

Dispon.         It  was  on  Mount  Inkerman  that  attack  was  to  be 

tioD  of  the 


troops  most  surely  expected ;  and  the  force  so  posted  as  to 

Mverod  be  having,  from  its  position,  the  more  immediate 

*  "***'  charge  of  the  ground,  was  the  2d  English  Division. 

The  2d  This  Division  (commanded  on  the  day  of  battle  by 

Divisioii.  i'  -/ 

General  Pennefather  t)  lay  camped  near  the  '  Isthmus ' 
which  joins  Mount  Inkerman  to  the  main  of  the  Cher- 
sonese upland,  but  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  all 
that  half  of  Mount  Inkerman  which  extended  to  the 
then  recognised  border  of  the  enemy's  dominion^  and 

*  The  two  brigades  commaiided  lespectiyelj  by  Codrington  and 
Buller  constitated  the  Light  Diyison,  of  which  Sir  Geoige  Brown  waa 
the  Chief: 

t  In  the  absenoe  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who  was  on  board  ship  sufTer. 
ing  from  illness.  Sir  De  Lacy  found  strength  to  ride  np  and  be  present 
in  the  field  of  battle,  but  without  resuming  the  command. 
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accordingly  threw  out  its  pickets  to  groimd  which  CHAP. 
was  nearly  a  mile  in  advance  of  its  foremost  tents.  It  ^ — ^ — ^ 
had  a  strength  of  nearly  3000.* 

The  outpost  duty  had  been  so  arranged  that  from 
the  extreme  right  of  Codrington's  outl3dng  watch  in 
the  Careenage  Savine,  the  chain  was  continued  by 
troops  of  the  2d  Division,  and  by  them  carried  east- 
ward till  it  met  the  re-entering  line  of  pickets  which 
extending  from  north  to  south  watched  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Tchemaya.  On  the  south  of  the  Isthmus 
that  re-entering  line  was  prolonged  by  the  pickets 
of  the  Guards. 

The  Brigade  of  Guards  lay  camped  at  a  distance  The 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  2d 
Division,  and  was  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Maj(»r-Greneral  Henry  Bentinck;  but  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was  present  in  person  with  this  portion 
of  his  division.  The  Guards  performed  a  twofold 
duty ;  for  being  near  tiie  crests  of  the  Sapoun^  Bidge 
they  watched  the  approaches  of  the  Chersonese  from 
the  east^  and  were  also  charged  with  the  more  mo- 
mentous  task  of  supporting  the  2d  Division  in  its 
resistance  to  attacks  from  the  north. 

Posted  thus  to  defend  the  Chersonese  at  its  most 
assailable  part,  the  2d  Division  and  the  Guards  had 
to  famish  and  maintain  on  the  watch  night  and  day 
as  many  as  fourteen  pickets,  each  consisting  of  an 
entire  company,  and  on  account  of  the  stress  put 
upon  them  by  this  heavy  amount  of  outpost  duty, 
had  been  lately  dispensed  from  the  additional  task 

«  296S,  aU  told.    See  Appeiuiix,  No.  IL 
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CHAP,  of  supplying  working  parties  and  guards  for  the 
v-i—  trenches.* 

The  Having  its  extreme  left  at  a  distance  of  about  a 

Army  of    mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  Guards,  with  the  steeps 

tion.         of  the  Sapoun^  Ridge  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation 

on  its  immediate  front,  and  extended  over  a  space  of 

about  two  miles  and  a  half  along  the  edge  of  the 

Chersonese  from  the  Woronzoff  road  to  the  Col,  there 

lay  the  main  part  of  the  French  *  Army  of  Observa- 

'  tion/  commanded  by  General  Bosquet.    The  troops 

thus  camped    comprised  the    brigades  of   General 

Espinasse,  General  d'Autemarre,and  General  Bourbaki. 

Boeqnei's    Bosquct,  present  in  person  with  this  part  of  his  Corps 

SSr     d'Army,  was  charged  priinarily  with  the  teak  of  there 

defending  the  Chersonese  against  attacks  from  the  east ; 

and  accordingly,  when  put  upon  the  alert,  he  used  to 

draw  up  his  troops  in  a  line  of  columns  extending  along 

the  crest  with  IJieir  front  to  the  plain  of  Balaclava. 

*  Before  this  diange,  the  double  exigencies  of  outpost  duty  and  duty 
in  the  trenches  had  absorbed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  troops  that 
there  were  times  in  the  day  when  the  number  of  men  left  in  camp  was 
most  perilously  smalL  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  writing,  I  suppose,  at  one 
of  those  hours  when  the  working  parties^  and  both  the  reliefs  and  the 
old  pickets,  were  absent  on  duty,  said :  'I  hare  but  600  men  on  tbia 
'  front  position.     The  troops  are  completely  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

*  This  is  most  serious.'  And  so  early  as  the  25th  of  October  Sir  George 
Brown  had  even  reported '  that  at  daylight^  instead  of  having  any  one 

*  in  camp  for  the  defence  of  the  position,  we  (the  Light  Division)  shall 

*  be  short  of  troops  to  relieve  pickets.'  These  letters  are  quoted  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  and  at  a  |tage  immediately  preceding 
its  mention  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  p.  47 ;  but,  as  respects  the  Guards 
and  the  2d  Division,  the  double  stress  did  not  really  continue  to  so  late 
a  period  as  might  be  thence  inferred.  I  must  own  that  the  information 
before  me  does  not  enable  me  to  see  how  the  reduction  of  the  strength 
left  in  camp  could  have  ever  reached  the  extreme  points  stated  by  Evans 
and  Brown ;  but  I  suppose  they  could  have  explained  their  meaning. 
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His  extreme  left,  however,  was  scarce  more  than  CHAP. 

two  miles  from  the  camp  of  our  2d  Division ;  and  s— ^^ * 

therefore,  if  he  should  be  freed  from  all  care  for  the  '^^^^ 
safety  of  the  ground  in  his  front,  he  might  soon  bring  ^^J  ^^ 
to  succour  the  English  a  battalion  or  two  to  begin  ™^*  ^ 

o  ^  o        marchto 

with,  and  go  on  by  degrees  reinforcing  them  until  *'^"''l^ 
be  shoidd  have  fetched  his  last  man  from  ground  Ensiuii 
nearly  five  miles  distant.  man. 

Next  to  Bosquet,  but  on  the  southern  side  of  the  canro- 
Col,  there  was  the  entrenched  camp  of  Canrobert's  xoridah 
Turkish  auxiliaries,  who,  posted  on  high  commanding  *        ^ 
ground   overlooking    the  road,   contributed  to  the 
defence  of  the  Pass.* 

The  troops  hitherto  spoken  of  lay  all  on  the  top- 
lands  of  the  Chersonese ;  but,  as  we  saw,  it  had  been 
judged  necessary  to  retain  Balaclava;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  passing  the  heights  occupied  by  the 
Turkish  auxiliaries,  the  line  which  would  trace  the 
direction  of  the  whole  encampment  must  descend  all 
at  once  in  an  easterly  direction  to  lower  ground  near 
Kadikoi.  There,  dose  overlooking  the  road  by  the 
Col,  and  fronting  straight  across  it,  there  lay  the 
brigade  of  General  Vinoy.t    Lastly,  and  on  the  ex-  vino/s 

brigade. 

treme  right  rear  of  the  whole  encampment,  there 
were  the  lines  of  Balaclava  defended  by  Sir  Colin 

*  His  brigade  (the  2d  brigade  of  the  Ist  or  Bouaf  s  Division}  was  a 
pait  of  the  foree  constitutiiig  Bosquef  s  Corps  d'Aimy. 

t  The  Tarldsh  auxiliaries  placed  at  Lord  Raglan's  disposition  were 
fiot  Buffered  to  take  part  as  combatants,  but  some  of  these  brave  men 
veie  employed  in  a  service  not  less  perilous — namely,  that  of  bringing 
Qp  ammunition  to  our  people  fighting  in  front,  and  they  devoted  them- 
Bdves  to  this  task  with  unsparing  valour. 
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CHAP.  Campbell  with  his  Highland  Brigade,  with  a  part  of 
^ — ; — *  the  2d  Bifle  battalion,  with  a  body  of  Boyal  Marines, 
with  a  number  of  sailors,  and  besides,  some  conval- 
escents and  others  detached  from  various  regiments. 
Duties  de-      Both  Crencral  Yinoy's  brigade  and  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
u^nSv     bell's  Highlanders  fulfilled  a  double  purpose ;  for  they 
CampbeU    uot  Only  covcrcd  Baladava,  but  were  so  placed  that 
an    moy.  ^^^  would  be  ready  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  any 
Russian  force  attempting  to  gain  the  Chersonese  by 
forcing  the  Pass  at  the  CoL     These,  however,  were 
all  the  services  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  common 
cause  by  Yinoy  and  CampbelL      They  could   not 
abandon  the  defence  of  Balaclava  and  the  approaches 
of  the  Col  to  aid  their  comrades  on  the  north-east 
of  the  Chersonese. 
Position         The  main  part  of  the  Allied  cavalry  lay  camped 
AUied       near  the    English   Headquarters,  but   the   remains 
cavalry.     ^^  lx)rd  Cardigan's  brigade  were  on  the  Sapoun^ 
Ridge  and  not  far  from  the  windmill  which  used  to 
stand  in  those  days  a  little  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Inkerman.     Bolji  the  French  and  the  English  Head- 
quarters  remained  where  they  first  were  establiahed. 
The  want       Thus  the  troops  lay  drawn  out  in  a  chain  which, 
lectoS^ '  with  all  its  manifold  bends,  was  not  far  from  20  miles 
infan^     loug ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  with  accuracy  that 
the  Allies  defending  the  Chersonese  had  any  reserves 
of  infantry;  for  their  battalions  aU  ranged  out  in  front 
along  the  circumference  of  the  occupied  ground,  and 
it  was  only  by  stripping  some  part  of  their  line  that 
they  could  reinforce  any  other  part     They  were  all, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  outposts. 
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Troops  thus  planted  may  be  detained  for  hours  CHAP, 
together  in  a  wrong  part  of  the  battle-field  by  an  < — ^ — ' 
enemy  who  chooses  to  threaten  them;  and  at  last, 
when  they  see  through  his  feints,  it  is  only  by  lateral 
movements  (which  may  be  lengthy  and  even  pre- 
carious) that  they  can  hope  to  transfer  themselves  to 
the  real  seat  of  danger.  It  is  evident  that  a  rein- 
forcing power  which  has  to  be  exerted  under  such 
conditions  must  always  differ  widely  &om  that  which 
belongs  to  a  weU-placed  reserve. 

Against  all  attacks  on  the  Chersonese  from  the  plain 
of  Balaclava,  the  ground,  very  strong  by  nature, 
had  been  made  altoi^ther  secure  bv  sufficient  works 
of  def«»»  <md  tl>.  pLnc  of  s.pibunda^t  force..* 
Elsewhere,  the  positions  of  the  Allies  had  weak  points, 
and  especially  it  was  possible  that  a  formidable  attack 
might  be  ventured  upon  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
the  Chersonese.   There,  indeed,  the  danger  was  great. 

From  Lord  Baglan's  exceeding  eagerness  to  press  Cirenm- 
the  siege  with  the  very  utmost  of  his  means,  and  under 
from  the  opinion  which   led  General  Canrobert  to  ^ede- 
accumulate  troops  along  the  eastern  crests,  it  resulted  Mouit  in- 
that  there  was  a  cruel  impoverishment  of  the  resources  wm^  in 
with  which  the  English  were  left  to  defend  Mount  ^^^^ 
Inkeiman.     Canrobert   evidently  placed  an   extra-  i^y"^f^ 
ordinary    reliance   upon    the    English    troops,   and 
especially,  it  is  believed,  upon  the  *  bonnets  de  poil ' 
— for  so,  and  in  tones  of  an  almost  affectionate 
enthusiasm,  he  used  to  call  the  Guards ;  but,  suppos- 

*  Soth  Sir  John  Bargoyne  and  (General  de  Todleben  considered  the 
pootion  impregnable  on  that  side. 


men. 
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CHAP,  ing  that  he  knew  the  scant  numbers  of  Pennefather 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  English 
reinforcements  that  could  be  spaxed  from  other 
quarters,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  carried  this 
trustfulness  to  an  almost  eztrayagant  length.* 


VI. 


Lord  Bag-      For  somc  time  the  French  and  the  English  com- 
^9  mandershadbeen  receiving  continuousthoTighimper. 
tions  of      feet  intelligence  of  the  reinforcements  poured  into  the 
the  dd  of    Crimea ;  and  so  early  as  two  days  before  the  battle, 
ber.    '     Lord  Raglan  apparently  believed  that  the  positions  of 
the  Allies  were  in  peril     As  we  saw,  after  the  action 
of  the  25th  of  October  he  had  reluctantly  weakened  his 
too  scanty  resources  on  the  Chersonese,  for  the  purpose 
of  reinforcing  the  faoops  which  guarded  hia  port  of 
supply ;  and  the  still  retained  strength  of  the  Russians 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tchorgoun  had  ever  since 
forced  him  to  continue  this  dangerous  severance  with- 
out  making  him  sure  after  aU  that  Balaclava  might 
not  be  the  subject  of  a  formidable  attack,  but  also, 
as  he  well  understood,  the  blow  might  perhaps  be 
delivered  upon  the  Inkerman  ridge,  and  in  that  case 
would  fall,  to  begin  with,  upon  the  few  weak  bat- 
talions of  his  2d  Division.      Yet,  despite  the  ex- 
treme insufficiency  of  the  force  with  which  he  was 

*  That  in  spite  of  Lord  Raglan's  instances  Caniobert  had  hitherto 
withheld  all  aid  from  the  endangered  position  of  the  English,  see  Lord 
Raglan's  letter  of  the  3d  November,  quoted  ^«^  p.  46. 
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defending  the  Chersonese  at  its  accessible  part,  he  CHAP, 
could  obtain  no  fresh  aid  from  the  French.  His 
troops,  he  wrote,  were  well  posted,  but  then  there 
were  '  not  enough  of  them,'  and  *  General  Canrobert,' 
he  continued^  ^assures  me  that  he  cannot  give  me 
'  any  further  assistance  until  the  French  troops  arrive 
'  from  Greece.  When  that  will  be  I  don't  know.'  * 
He,  however,  spoke  buoyantly  of  the  task  before  him ; 
for  affcer  showing  the  nature  and  the  variety  of  the 
perils  which  threatened  his  scanty  forces,  he  added 
one  of  those  sentences  which — ^more  by  their  cheerful 
and  firm-hearted  tone  than  by  any  actual  statement 
of  fact — ^tended  strongly,  when  coming  from  him,  to 
allay  the  cares  of  a  Minister:  'Thus  we  have  plenty 
'  to  think  of — ^it  is  so  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
eastle — *  and  all  I  can  say  is,  we  will  do  our  best't 


VIL 


But  although  General  Canrobert  and  Lord  Raglan  Anxiety 
had  learned  a  part  of  the  truth,  the  full  extent  of  the  Undiud 
great  reinforcements  obtained  by  Prince  Mentschikoff       ^' 
remained  stiU  unknown  in  the  Allied  armies,  and  it 
was  not  so  much  on  their  camps  but  rather  upon  their 
distant  homes,  where  every  mail  from  the  Levant  was 
awaited  with  longing  and  dread,  that  the  coming  at- 
tack threw  its  shadow.     Designs  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overwhelming  the  invaders  had  been  weighed, 

*  Private  letter  to  Dake  of  Newcastle,  3d  November  1864. 
t  Letter  of  3d  November  1854. 
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CHAP,  at  the  least,  if  not  dictated  in  the  Russian  capital 
under  the  personal  directions  or  approval  of  the  Czar, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  intelligence  of 
the  meditated  blow  should  filter  through  central 
Europe  (where  the  Powers  were  all  of  them  neutral) 
and  penetrate  into  England  and  France.  In  some 
instances,  the  relatives  of  officers  serving  in  the  Crimea 
were  forewarned,  by  dear  Russian  friends  whom  even 
the  war  had  not  alienated,  of  an  impending  attack 
which  was  to  be  delivered,  they  said,  with  such  over- 
powering numbers  as  to  insure  the  destruction  or 
capture  of  the  whole  Allied  army ;  and  the  dread  of 
having  to  hear  that  some  great  disaster  had  come  was 
increased  by  a  piece  of  information — ^then  painfully 
interesting — ^which  Diplomacy  had  found  means  to 
acquire.  A  paper  purporting  to  be  the  copy  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  Prince  Mentschikoff  in  cipher  to  the 
Governor  of  Warsaw,  for  transmission  by  him  to  the 
Czar,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  am- 
bassadors.    It  ran  thus  : — 

*  Chanceiy  of  Wanaw.  Beport  addressed  hj  Prince  Mentschikoff  to 
<  Prince  Paakiewitz.  Despatch  deciphered  19/31  Oct.,  in  the 
'  evening. 

*  The  enemy  no  longer  dares  to  stir  out  of  his  lines 
^  We  never  cease  to  harass  him  and  kill  some  of  hiE 

*  men.  Our  squadrons  make  frequent  battues  and 
'  attacks.  The  enemy  throws  some  shells  at  them, 
'  but  his  cavalry  dares  not  risk  itself  beyond  the  range 

*  of  the  batteries.  The  army  is  filled  with  enthusiasm. 
'  General  Liprandi,  whose  coolness  and  resolution  I 
'  cannot  sufficiently  praise,  has  caused  to  be  thrown 
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'  up  some  armed  works  (strong  redoubts)  on  the  right  CHAP. 
'  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  he  threatens  the  enemy  in 
'  rear.     The  enemy  cannot  effect  his  retreat  without 
'  exposing  himself  to  immense  losses.     If  the  weather 
'  should  favour  us,  nothing  can  save  him  from  a  com- 

*  plete  disaster.  Future  times,  I  am  confident,  will 
'  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  exemplary  chastise- 
'  ment  inflicted  upon  the  presumption  of  the  Allies. 

*  When  our  beloved  Grand-Dukes  shall  be  here,  I  shall 
^  be  able  to  give  up  to  them  intact  the  precious  de- 
'  posit  which  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  has  placed 
'in  my  hands.    Sebastopol  remains  ours. 

'  Heaven  visibly  protects  Holy  Russia. 

'  Have  the  kindness,  Prince,  to  bring  this  to  the 
'  knowledge  of  our  august  Sovereign  for  the  great 
'  satisfiGkCtion  of  his  magnanimous  heart.'  * 

*  The  authenticity  of  this  paper  was  not,  I  think,  mnch  donbted  by 
Uioie  to  whom  it  became  known.  Upon  seeing  it  the  French  Emperor 
ordered  the  immediate  preparation  of  20,000  troops  more  ;  but  by  that 
time — though  France  and  England  did  not  quite  know  of  it — ^the  great 
battle  had  been  fought 
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CHAPTER   II. 


DISPOSITIONS  FOB  A  GENERAL  ENGAGEMENT. 


.CHAP.  The  Inkerman  Sunday  perhaps  may  be  said  to  owe 
sJi^  aU  its  renown  to  the  fight  which  raged  many  hours 
^^ct  of  ^^  ^^®  chosen  comer  of  ground ;  but  the  enemy's 
^^^^-  front  of  battle,  that  day,  was  several  miles  greater 
as  a  gene-   f^i^^ij^  any  that  Mouut  Inkerman  alone  could  afford 

ralaotioii.       ^  *^ 

him,  and  his  measures  along  the  whole  line  were  so 
weU  knit  together  by  a  single,  aU-goveming  purpose, 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  strife  they  provoked  ac- 
quired distinct  unity,  and  constituted  a  general  ac- 
tion.   To  all  the  other  operations  of  the  day  the  fight 
on  Mount  Inkerman  bore  indeed  huge  proportions, 
but  still,  after  aU,  though  immensely  predominating, 
it  was  only  a  part  of  the  battle. 
Dispoai.         On  the  eve  of  the  action,  the  seamen  and  the  land 
b2I2^  ^  forces  under  General  Holier  formed  still  as  before  the 
oo^ eve  established  garrison  of  Sebastopol,  but  General  Soimon- 
^^        off  with  the  whole  of  his  column  lay  also,  that  night, 
within  the  lines  of  the  fortress.   The  column  of  General 
Pauloff  was  beyond  the  Tchemaya  encamped  on  the 
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Old  City  Heights ;  and  there  too,  though  not  yet  com-  CHAP, 
manding,  General  Dannenberg  was  present  in  person.*  ' — • — ' 
With  a  corps,  which  included  the  troops  commanded 
before  by  Idprandi,  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  in  the 
plain  of  Baladava,  and  had    his  headquarters    at 
Tchorgoun, 

So  lay  all  these  forces  at  midnight ;  but  two  hours  The 
later,  a  movement  of  troops  would  begin ;  and  at  day-  p^eoted 
break,  the  Bussian  anny  was  to  be  in  its  ordained  battle. 
line  of  battle. 

On  the  extreme  left  of  this  line.  Prince  Gortcha- 
kofiTs  corps  —  a  force  numbering  about  22,000  in 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  with  no  less  than  88  gunst 
— ^was  to  be  facing  towards  the  west,  upon  a  front 
which,  beginning  at  a  point  nearly  midway  between 
Kadikoi  and  Eamara,  and  crossing  the  plain  of  Bala- 
clava as  well  as  the  Fedioukine  Heights,  would  ter- 
minate on  the  banks  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  not  far 
from  the  Inkerman  ruins. 

At  some  distance  from  Prince  GortchakofiTs  right, 
and   fronting    towards  the  south  and    south-east, 

*  The  Old  City  Heights  (caUed  by  RusaiaiiB  the  Inkennan  Heights) 
are  an  the  south-west  of  the  ItBckfome  Darm,  and  overhang  the  ruins  of 

t  This  force,  though  somewhat  diminished,  was  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  that  commanded  by  Liprandi  at  the  battle  of  Balaclava. 
The '  State '  of  the  middle  of  October — and  none  later,  it  seems,  was  made 
out — ahowed  a  strength  of  22,444  cavalry  and  infantry ;  but  General 
Todleben  ('D^ense  de  Sebastopol/  p.  449)  considers  that  the  number 
represented  in  the  middle  of  October  by  22,444  was  reduced  by  the  5th 
of  November  to  little  more  than  20,000 ;  he,  however,  omits  to  reckon 
the  artillerymen  serving  no  less  than  88  guns,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber stated  in  the  text  would  appear  to  be  fully  warranted.  See  Appen- 
dix, Na  HI. 

VOL.  V.  D 
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CHAP.  Greneral  Dannenberg,  (then  acceding  to  a  command 
which  would  place  under  him  both  Pauloff  and 
Soimonoff),  was  to  be  on  Mount  Inkerman  with  no 
less  than  40,000  men  and  135  guns,  supported,  when- 
ever possible,  by  a  fire  from  two  ships  in  the  road- 
stead.* By  means  of  troops  moving  or  stationed 
between  his  right  flank  and  the  Viaduct  he  would 
touch  the  Earabel  Faubourg. 

So  far,  the  intended  array  of  62,000  men  was  to 
be  furnished  exclusively  by  troops  of  the  Russian  field- 
army  ;  but  Prince  Mentschikoff's  entire  line  of  battle 
did  not  end  at  that  point  near  the  faubourg  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  traced  it ;  for  his  powerful  force  still 
collected  within  the  lines  of  Sebastopol  would  not  only 
touch  by  its  left  the  right  rear  of  Dannenberg's  troops, 
but  also  act  under  orders  which  assigned  it  for  the  day 
distinctly  aggressive  tasks  instead  of  mere  gamsou 
duties,  and  linked  it  to  the  army  outside  by  the  bond 
of  a  common  purpose.  So  zegarded,  General  Moller 
(who  commanded  in  the  place)  would  be  adding  to 
the  62,000  men  under  Gortchakofi*  and  Dannenberg 

*  Nmnben  as  given  by  Qeneral  Todleben,  p.  446,  447 — 

t  Soimonoff,  infantry,     .        18,829 
Qeneral  Dannenberg  <  ^^—  Cossacks,      .  100 

( Pauloff,  in&ntij,         .        15,806 


34,736 


Add  4tli  battalion  of  Sappers  (see  Todleben, 

p.  489),  say  ....  750 

Artilleiymen  for  135  guns,  including  54 
guns  of  position  and  81  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  at  an  average  of  35  men  for 
each  gun,  ....  4,725 

40,210 
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the  whole  power  of  the  garrison,  thus  bringing  the  CHAP, 
united  array  to  a  strength  of  full  100,000,  and  ex- 
tending the  front  of  battle  to  a  length  of  about  twelve 
miles.* 

K  at  first  it  seem  strange  that  the  garrison  of  a 
beleaguered  fortress  should  be  made  to  form  part  of  a 
line  of  battle  and  have  to  combat  accordingly  along- 
side  of  the  reUevmg  army,  it  wiU  be  remembered  in 
the  next  moment  that  the  Allies  were  the  original  in- 
novatorsi  and  that  by  undertaking  to  besiege  Sebas- 
topol  without  having  means  to  invest  it  they  made 
the  anomaly  possible. 

With  a  view  to  the  approaching  engagement, 
Prince  Mentschikofi^s  headquarters  were  established 
near  the  ruins  of  Inkerman. 


IL 


The  Russians  took  the  precaution  of  leaving  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  men  to  watch  the 
road  from  Baktchi  Serai,t  and  they  kept  a  small 
force  on  the  Sevemaya  or  North  Side;  whilst  the 

*  In  patting  the  above  force  at  'fall  100,000'  I  believe  that  I  have 
kept  a  good  way  within  bounds  ;  for,  there  being  only  a  small  number 
of  men  on  the  north  side,  and  only  3862  on  the  Baktchi  Serai  road,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  deduction  much  exceeding  10,000  could  fairly 
be  made  from  the  120,000 :  and  under  that  aspect  the  Russian  force 
arrayed  for  the  general  engagement  would  be  110,000  —  i.e.,  10,000 
more  than  I  have  stated  it  Even  the  excepted  forces  were,  in  a  sense, 
taking  port;  and  considering  how  easily  and  rapidly  the  enemy  moved 
troops  across  the  roadstead,  I  should  hardly  have  ened  ii  I  had 
reckoned  in  as  reserves  all  the  troops  on  the  north  side. 

t  3882  of  in&ntiy,  with  36  guuL^-Todleben,  p.  450. 
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CHAP.  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  a  number  of 
^,,  ^'   f  troops  in  guarding  their  ports  of  supply ;  but  these 
^nume-  detached   bodies,  whether  Russian,  or  English,   or 
^^8**^     French,  were  not  so  sundered  from  the  main  armies 
contend-     w  either  distance  or  purpose  that  they  might  not 
by  possibility  take  part  in  the  day's  strife;    and 
speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  the   two  hosts  would  be  confronting 
one  another  with  the  whole  effective  strength  of 
the  forces  then  engaged  in  land  service  upon  the 
Sebastopol    theatre    of   war.      The    Anglo-French 
army  of  65,000  men  with  11,000  Turkish  auxiliaries 
was  to  encounter  an  enemy  whose  forces  numbered 
120,000* 

But  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  actively  upon  the  issue  of  the 
approaching  conflict  brings  to  light  a  yet  greater  dis- 
parity. The  opposing  armies  were  both  of  them 
hampered  with  duties  which  confined  a  great  part  of 
their  respective  forces  to  particular  tracts  of  ground ; 
for  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  keep  manned  the  whole 
southern  front  of  their  fortress,  and  the  Allies,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  under  the  necessity  of  not  only  guard- 
ing their  trenches  and  their  ports  of  supply,  but  also 
— and  in  pure  self-defence — ^the  whole  of  that  Cher- 
sonese topland,  on  which  their  main  strength  lay 
encamped.  The  Sebastopol  lines  of  defence  had  a 
front  of  nearly  four  miles ;  but  the  belt  of  ground 
along  which  the  Allies  were  compelled  to  stand 
tethered  had  a  very  much  greater  extent.      There 

*  Ab  shown  ante,  p.  32. 
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indeed  was  no  part  of  their  line — ^a  line  nearly  twenty  CHAP, 
miles  long — ^which  they  could  well  leave  unguarded ;  ' — . — ' 
and  accordingly  the  chain  thus  distended  was  of  very 
necessity  weak,  but  especially  so  at  one  place,  for  the 
infiEintry  defending  Mount  Inkerman — and  this  was 
ground  vitally  precious — ^had  a  strength  of  only 
300a* 

From  this  state  of  things  it  results  that  the  apt- 
est  computation  of  numbers  would  be  one  that  can 
answer  two  questions :  1st,  *  With  how  many  men 
*  could  the  Russians  afford  to  make  their  attacks? '  2d, 
'  What  amount  of  reinforcing  power  could  the  Allies 
'  exert  to  support  a  threatened  p^M  of  their  line  ? ' 

To  the  first  question  a  perfectly  complete  answer  The  num- 
would  be  hardly  possible,  but  this  at  least  can  be  enemy 
said:    The  enemy  proved  that  he  could   bring  for-  gpwrefor 
ward  to  fight  aggressively  in  the  Open,  forces  num-  ^^SeT 
bering  altogether  68,000  men,  with  235  guns.t 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  shall  see  the  Allies 

*  The  strengih  of  the  2d  Division  was  2956 ;  and  the  presence  of 
20  men  of  the  Guards,  under  Captain  Goodlake,  raised  the  force  on 
Mount  Inkerman  to  2986. 

Hen.  Onus. 

t  Soimonoff  and  Pauloff,  .  .        40,210  136 

Gortcfaakoff  (see  note,  ante,  p.  49),    .        22,444  88 

62,664  223 

Timoyie£^  first  and  last,         .  .  6,326  12 


67,979  236 

In  addition  to  aU  these,  there  was  the  above-mentioned  force  (see 
note,  cente^  p.  51)  uf  3862  men,  with  36  guns,  which,  though  not  charged 
with  aggressive  duties,  was  operating  in  the  Open ;  so  that  out  of  the 
whole  120,000  men  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  detain  for  defensive 
purposes,  within  or  about  Sebastopol,  any  more,  at  the  very  most,  than 
48,159. 
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CHAP,  placed  in  straits  which  oblige  them  to  put  forth  to  the 

* — .-1-^  utmost  their  reinforcing  power,  and  at  the  same  time 

^dW^^  so  favoured  by  the  enemy's  mismanagement  that,  with 

^J^^  hardly  any  hindrance  from  him,  they  remain  free  to 

^^       march  as  they  choose  along  the  main  part  of  their  line ; 

yet  withal^  it  will  appear  that,  when  the  3000  men 

guarding  their  weak  point  are  beset  by  40,000  assail* 

ants,  the  fresh  troops  they  bring  up  by  degrees  and 

in  the  course  of  five  hours  number  only  14,200,  with 

50  guns;*  and  —  because  of  the  losses  too  surely 

sustained  in  the  interval — ^we  may  have  to  see  them 

fighting  for  their  very  existence  with  infantry  forces 

increasing  from  only  3000  at  first  to  less  than  13,000 

at  the  lastt 

*  Under  the  greatest  stress  short  of  defeat  that  could  weU  be  put 
upon  them  we  shaU  fiad  the  English  able  to  move  to  the  aid  of  the  2d 
Division  the  following  inCmtry  and  cayalry  :•— 

TheQnaids,  ......         1331 


Light  Division,  troops  moved  to  Monnt  Inkerman, 
dd  Division,  do.  do., 

Do.,  do.  Victoria  Ridge, 

4th  Division,  do.  Mount  Inkerman, 

Cavalry,  under  Lord  George  Paget,  . 

Total  l<!i)glii|b  reinforcements  horse  and  foot, 


649 
281 
619 
2217 
200 


:t 


with  besides  26  guns,       .  .  .)         *297 

French  infantry  brought  up  and  engaged  on ) 

Moimt  Inkerman,    .  •  .  •  ) 

Cavalry,  do.,  700 

French  infantry  brought  up  later  and  ^^^I^^aa 

actively  engaged,     .  .  .  .  ) 

Total  French  reinforcements  of  horse  )  ^^,^ 

I  — —         8919 
and  foot,  besides  24  guns,     •  . ) 

Total  English  and  French  reinforcements  of  horse  )   ,^  oi a 
and  foot,  with  besides  50  guns,      •  .  .  5       ' 

t  See  in  Appendix  the  components  of  the  French  and  English  forces 
present  on  Mount  Inkerman,  from  which  it  results  that  the  English 
had  there  first  and  last  7464  infantry,  and  the  French,  8219,  of  whom 
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Of  course,  the  alarming  predicament  in  which  the  CHAP. 
Allies  had  thus  placed  themselves  was  one  which 
mainly  resulted  from  the  disproportion  long  existing, 
and  now  immensely  increased,  between  their  huge 
task  and  their  numbers ;  but  in  part  it  was  owing  to 
a  faulty  disposition  of  their  troops.  By  causing  an 
undue  determination  of  strength  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  position  General  Canrobert  exposed 
both  the  French  and  the  English  forces  to  the  contin- 
gency  of  being  thus  heavily  overmatched  in  numbers, 
and  of  being  overmatched,  not  merely  for  a  brief 
period,  but  during  a  long  succession  of  hours,  which 
might  include  the  crisis  of  a  battle,  and  the  fate  of 
the  Invaders.  Enamoured  of  the  commanding  posi- 
tion afforded  by  the  Sapoun^  Heights,  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  the  stronger  the  ground  the  less  was 
there  need  for  loading  it  with  troops;  and  instead 
of  merely  watching  and  guarding  this  part  of  his 
extended  border-land  by  the  ordinary  means,  he  strove 
to  hold  it  fast  by  the  bodily  presence  of  so  many 
thousands  of  men  as  to  leave  himself  without  any 
reserve  of  infanlxy  with  which  to  act  from  a  centxe. 

3575  weie  activelj  engaged.  A'  letter  now  open  before  me,  when 
oompaxed  with  the  above  number  of  7464,  gives  an  interesting  proof  of 
Lord  Baglan*B  mastery  in  questions  of  what  may  be  called  militaiy 
bosuiess.  Writing  nearly  a  fortnight  before  the  battle,  he  was  able  to 
give  the  Home  Government  an  admirably  dose  estimate  of  the  numbers 
with  which  he  could  fight  such  a  battle  as  the  battle  of  Inkerman. 
'When  these  [the  infantxy  effectives]  have  furnished  the  guards  and 
*  working  parties  for  the  trenches,  there  remain  in  camp  available  for  the 
'  support  of  those  in  advance  in  case  of  a  sortie,  and  for  the  maintenance 
'  of  our  podtbn,  tMch  is  (UiaUable  on  our  extreme  right  and  right  rear, 
<  something  under  8000  men.'— Private  letter  of  Lord  Raglan  to  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Oct.  S3, 18M. 
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III. 

The  In  order  to  make  a  full  use  of  the  tempting 

plan.  occasion  thus  offered  him,  the  enemy  constructed  a 
plan  which,  in  one  at  least  of  its  contrivances,  dis- 
closed the  skin  of  the  framer. 

He  convinced  himself  that  no  project  for  forcing 
the  steeps  of  the  Chersonese  from  the  east  could 
present  a  fair  chance  of  success,  and,  again,  that  an 
attack  upon  the  Sebastopol  front  of  the  Allies  would 
be  probably  baffled  by  their  trenches  and  the  power 
of  their  heavy  siege -guns.  What  remained  was 
either  to  assail  the  French  at  their  extreme  left 
near  Streleska  Bay,  or  else  make  an  assault  on  our 
people  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Chersonese ; 
and  (by  reason  of  the  exceeding  scantiness  of 
the  English  force  defending  that  kst  part  of  the 
ground)  it  was  determined  that  the  blow  should 
there  fall.* 

The  first  and  most  weighty  attack  on  this  part  of 
the  Chersonese  was  to  be  by  its  northern  approaches ; 
and,  as  ultimately  ordained — whether  with  or  with- 
out due  authority — ^the  blow  was  to  be  levelled  at 
Mount  Inkerman  only  with  a  weight  of  40,000 
men. 

But  along  his  whole  front  of  twelve  miles  the 
enemy's  forces  were  ordered  to  take  their  share  in 
the  action.      Thus  from  the  westernmost  angle  of 

*  Todleben:  'Althongh  the  nature  of  the  gronnd  rendered  this 
'  position  a  strong  one  in  itself,  it  was  to  be  considered  that  the  number 
<  of  English  troops  which  occupied  it  was  veiy  weak,' — ^p.  443. 
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Sebastopol  a  part  of  the  garrison  was  to  make  a  CHAP, 
powerful  sortie  against  the  French  left  with  the  hope 
of  preventing  Canrobert  from  drawing  his  strength 
towards  the  seat  of  the  real  attack.  The  rest  of  the 
garrison  was  enjoined  to  devote  itself  to  the  objects 
of  the  battle  as  distinguished  from  all  other  tasks. 
Its  troops  were  to  disregard  the  fire  of  the  siege-guns, 
to  exert  their  artillery  powers  against  any  columns  of 
infantry  which  might  come  within  range,  and  finally, 
if  confusion  should  be  observed  in  the  French  or 
the  English  batteries,  to  move  out  in  force,  and  seize 
them  ♦  Next,  still  following  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle  from  west  to  east,  we  come  to  the  part  of  the 
plan  which  provided  for  an  attack  on  Mount  Inker- 
man.  Soimonoff,  issuing  from  the  Earabel  Faubourg, 
and  Pauloff  coming  up  from  the  bridge  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tchemaya,  were  to  ascend  the  northern  steeps 
of  Monnt  Inkerman ;  and  Dannenberg,  then  taking 
conunand  of  the  40,000  men  thus  assembled  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  was  to  carry  all  before  him  in 
that  part  of  the  Chersonese,  overwhelming  at  once 
the  3000'  men  under  Pennefather,  but  pushing  his 
ascendant  yet  further  in  a  southerly  direction  by 
rolling  up  the  line  of  any  force  bestowed  along  the 
Windmill  Heights  which  might  still  be  attempting  to 
guard  them  against  an  attack  from  the  east. 

Thus  far,  all  was  to  be  achieved  by  sheer  strength 
of  numbers,  but  the  ingenious  part  of  the  plan  will 

*  The  earlier  danses  of  this  instniction  are  given  in  (General  MoUer's 
Older.  The  last  one  in  Prince  Mentschikoff's  general  order  of  the 
4th  November. 
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CHAP,  be  leaxnt  by  observing  the  task  allotted  to  PriDce  Gort- 
' — .^  chakoff,  whose  forces  prolonged  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle  in  an  altered  direction,  by  carrying  it  on  south- 
ward through  the  plain  to  ground  not  far  distant  from 
Balaclava.     From  the  opening:  of  the  battle  until  the 
e«ai»al  moment  wMeh'wm  W  ^^j  indicted. 
Prince  Gortchakoff  was  to  menace  General  Bosquet 
by  feints,  and  thus  strive  to  prevent  him  from  bring- 
ing  succour  to  Pennefather.    But  so  soon  as  the  vic- 
torious Dannenberg  should  have  not  only  driven  the 
English  from  Mount  Inkerman,  but  rolled  up  their 
line  further  south,  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  to  ascend 
unopposed  by  the  approaches  thus  happily  opened 
for  him,  and  bring  his  22,000  men  to  receive  a  glad 
welcome  on  the  heights  from  Dannenberg's  conquer- 
ing host.     That  done,  the  enemy  would  be  on  the 
Chersonese  with  an  army--even  after  some  losses-of 
Theimme-  about  60,000  men,  including  a  great  body  of  cavalry. 
ject  of  the  He  trustod  that  before  the  sunset  of  the  appointed 
tempiatod  day  he  would  be  already  entrenching  his  victorious 
eJeSy.      troops  upou  the  couqucred  ground,  and  waa  not  indeed 
without  hope  that  by  that  time  he  might  find  himself 
master  over  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  Chersonese.* 
Ulterior     He  judged,  and  judged  soundly  enough,  that  his  field- 

prospects 

resafting    army  thus  firmly  established  on  the  toplands   and 

antici-       having  its  right  in  close  contact  with  the  army  of 

Sssof^e  Sebastopol,  would  not   merely  forbid  the  intended 

assault   of  the  Flagstaff   Bastion,  but,  perhaps,  at 

once  force  the  Allies  to  abandon  the  siege ;  and  the 

stress  of  such  fortune,  he  knew,  might  well  make 

♦  Todleben,  p.  443. 
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it  hard  for  the  French  and  the  Endish  commanders  CHAP. 

n 

to  avert  an  overwhelminsr  disaster  * 


IV. 


Having  gained  the  ascendant   in  numbers,   and  Measures 
fashioned  her  plan  of  attack,  Russia  now  also  sought  inflame 
«    to  evoke  that  more  subtle  element  of  power  which  the  Bus- 
derives  from  the  souls  of  men.    So  large  a  body  of  d^^ 
people,  children  all  of  one  monarch,  one  nation,  one 
&ith,  had  been  gathered  together   in  arms  for  a 
mighty  effort  within  a  narrow  compass  of  ground, 
that  feelings  of  a  sort  hardly  known  perhaps  to  isolated 
or  scattered  men,  could  be  generated  and  raised  to 
fierce  heat  by  the  fermenting  of  the  compacted  num- 
bers;   and  simultaneously  with  the  coming  of  the 
thousands  long  followed  by  thousands  which  acceded 
to  Prince  Mentschikoff's  army  in  the  early  days  of  No- 
vember, the  dutiful  Muscovite  soldier  was  enraptured 

*  The  plan  as  I  state  it  is  the  one  which — ^whether  with  or  without 
due  aathority — ^was  actually  followed.  It  was  sketched— though  in 
somewhai  Tagoe  terms — ^by  Prince  MentschikolTs  general  order  on  the 
4th  of  November.  The  Prince  left  the  details  to  be  filled  in  by 
MoUer,  SoimonofF,  PaulofF,  Dannenberg,  and  Gortchakoff,  and  all  these 
g^re  iBBtmctions  or  recommendations  in  writing.  These  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  VL  Dannenberg's  recommendations  do  not 
enter  into  my  statement  of  the  plan  as  above  given,  because  they  were 
not  acted  upon,  but  an  account  of  his  endeavour  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ments will  be  found  in  subsequent  pages.  With  respect  to  Qort- 
chakofPs  instructions,  the  general  order  was  worded  as  though  it 
meant  to  direct  against  Bosquet's  position  an  actual,  unfeigned  attack ; 
but  on  anthority  which  I  regard  as  indisputable,  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  the  orden  really  £piven  to  €k)rtchakoff  were  of  the  kind  stated 
in  the  text. 
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CHAP,  with  the  tidings  that  two  of  the  Imperial  Princes 
had  resolved  to  come  and  share  with  him  in  the  peril 
and  the  glory  of  the  approaching  fight.  On  the  eve 
of  the  appointed  Sunday,  the  Grand-Duke  Michael 
and  the  Grand-Duke  Nicholas  were  already  in  camp, 
and  their  presence  raised  an  outburst  of  that  signifi- 
cant kind  of  loyalty  which  promises  a  warlike  devotion 
—devotion  to  be  tried  on  the  morrow. 

But  Religion  too  called  men  to  battle.  The  vast 
empire  of  the  Czar,  as  we  have  before  seen,  was  so 
circumstanced  in  regard  to  creed,  that  commensurate 
with  its  sense  of  being  a  nation  was  its  sense  of  being 
also  a  Church ;  and  sacred,  most  sacred  was  the  task 
which,  on  this  chosen  Sunday,  the  Czar  would  be 
mtmsting  to  his  soldiery ;  for  he  had  launched  them 
in  a  war  to  the  knife  against  the  invaders  of  his  em- 
pire, the  enemies  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  the  despoilers 
of  churches,  the  disciples,  the  abettors  of  Mam,  and 
therefore  (in  the  apprehension  of  simple  men)  the 
open  foes  of  the  Cross.  Now  at  last — 0  holy  Saint 
Vladimir !— that  appalling  sacrilege  which  horror- 
struck  men  on  the  ramparts  had  seen  with  their  own 
eyes  would  be  surely  avenged.*  So  great  was  the 
value  attached  by  men  in  authority  to  the  force  of 
a  religious  incentive,  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  put- 
ting their  adversaries  on  the  alert,  they,  so  early 
as  four  in  the  morning,  called  people  to  mass  and  to 
battle  by  the  clangour  of  the  bells  in  their  churches; 

*  Near  Quaxantine  Bay  there  Btood  an  ancient  and  much  venerated 
church  dedicated  to  St  Yladimir,  which  some  French  soldiers  pillaged 
in  the  early  days  of  the  siege,  and  they  were  seen  carrying  off  their, 
spoil  by  Bossians  posted  at  their  bastions. 
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and  it  was  with  a  soldiery  consecrated  for  battle  that  CHAP. 
Soimonoff  before  break  of  day  would  march  out  from 
the  Elarabel  Faubourg.  PaulofiTs  troops,  as  we  know, 
lay  on  heights  beyond  the  Tchemaya,  but  their 
spiritual  guides  were  in  camp,  and  with  power  scarce 
lessened  by  the  want  of  any  sacred  appliances ;  for 
customarily,  even  in  cities,  the  utterances  of  the  East- 
em  Church  are  delivered  in  the  roar  of  strong  priests 
without  aid  from  the  wailing  of  organs.  When  men 
heard  the  Sebastopol  bells,  the  head  of  this  column  of 
PaaloflTs  was  already  some  way  on  its  march. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

EVE  AND  EARLY  MORNING  OF  THE  5TH  OF  NOVEMBER 

IN  THE  ALLIED  CAMP. 

L 

CHAP.  From  about  10  .o'clock  on  the  mominir  of  the  4tli 

IIL  . 

' — , — '  of  November,  rain  more  or  less  heavy  was  almost 

S^mp  constantly  falling ;  but  the  atmosphere  did  not  prove 
o?t^^5th  ^  obscure  as  to  hinder  men's  eyes  from  detecting  a 
of  Novem-  certain  air  of  busy  movement  on  the  part  of  troops 
gathered  above  the  Inkerman  ruins ;  and,  since  this 
indication  agreed  with  the  last  reports  brought  into 
camp,  many  people  at  length  became  sure  that  the 
enemy,  after  having  been  frequently  and  largely  re- 
inforced  in  the  course  of  the  six  preceding  weeks, 
had  mdiin  the  last  day  or  two  received  yet  further 
accessions,  and  was  now  in  great  strength. 

CommaDding  (in  the  absence  of  Evans^)  our  2d 
Division,  General  Pennefather  was  the  officer  pri- 
marily in  charge  of  Mount  Inkerman,  and  every  after- 
noon, at  this  period,  he  used  to  ride  to  the  front, 
because  he  liked  to  employ  the  last  hour  of  daylight 

*  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  lay  inyalided  on  board  ship. 
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in  straining  affcer  all  such  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  CHAP, 
plans  as  might  be  attained  by  the  eye  and  the  field- 
glass.     Pursuing  his  daily  custom  on  the  afternoon 
of  the   4th  of  November,  he  rode  to  the  crest  of 
Shell  Hill ;  and  thence  not  only  saw  still  continuing 
on  the  Old  City  Heights  those  signs  of  activity  and 
swollen  numbers  which  before  had  been  marked,  but 
also  descried  there  a  small,  yellow  object    What  he 
saw  was  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  simple  caliche ; 
but,  although  without  means  of  knowing  that  this  was 
the  carriage  which  had  brought  two  sons  of  the  Czar 
to  take  part  in  great  things  on  the  morrow,  he  yet 
imagined  that  the  arrival  of  a  traveller  at  such  a  time 
might  have  military  significance ;  and  becoming  more 
than  commonly  anxious  to  probe  the  enemy's  designs, 
he  despatched  Captain  Carmichael,  a  highly  skilled 
officer,  who  well  knew  the  ground,  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Inkerman  Spur,  with  instructions  to  be 
there  half  an  hour  before  dark  and  report  in  person  to 
the  Greneral  any  appearance  of  movement  or  altera- 
tion of  position  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.     Car- 
michael obeyed;  but  after  completing  a  laboured 
survey  (which  the  Russians,  though  usually  jealous^ 
did  not  care,  at  this  time,  to  disturb),  neither  he  nor 
Major  Grants  who  was  with  him,  oould  detect  any 
mihtary  change,  except  the  establishment  of  a  &esh 
body  of  cavalry  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  be- 
tween the  Tractir  and  the  Inkerman  bridges.    Captain 
Carmichael  observed,  it  is  true,  and  duly  reported 
to  Pennefather,  that  large  flocks  of  sheep  had  been 
newly  driven  into  the  pastures  near  the  Inkerman 
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CHAP,  ruins ;  but  this,  at  the  time,  was  a  circumstance  which 
men  knew  not  how  to  interpret* 


IL 


Although  Prince  Mentschikoff's  general  directions 
for  'the  morrow  had  been  issued  so  early  aa  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  Saturday,  no  spy  nor  deserter 
foimd  means  to  steal  into  camp  with  the  news 
of  the  intended  attack ;  and  the  night  passed 
away  without  any  report  from  the  outposts  which 
awakened  attention  in  camp.t 
The  early  In  the  English  service,  an  officer  of  the  Quarter- 
^^%i  master  -  General's   Department  was   accustomed  to 

of  NoYem-      ••jai  All  !!••• 

ber  in  the  visit  the  camps  01  the  several  divisions  every  mom- 
ci^/  ing  before  break  of  day,  in  order  to  be  able  to  apprise 
Headquarters  of  any  observed  change  in  the  attitude 
or  apparent  purposes  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Ewart, 
the  able  officer  charged  with  this  task  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  November,  was  in  his  saddle  soon  after 
4  o'clock.  After  visiting  successively  the  lines  of 
the  3d,  4th,  1st,  and  Light  Divisions,  and  learning 
in  each  that  all  was  quiet,  he  at  length  reached 
Pennefather's  camp.     There,  some  time  before,  the 

*  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  plans  may  warrant  a  sur- 
mise that  the  flocks  were  driven  into  their  new  pastures  with  a  view 
to  the  supply  of  the  field-army  when  established  and  entrenched 
(as  Prince  Mentschikoff  hoped  it  would  be)  on  the  downs  of  the 
Chersonese. 

t  We  shall  hear  po9f,y  p.  119,  of  the  *  rumbling'  heard  at  the  outposts 
and  duly  reported  by  Captain  Sargent  of  the  95th,  and  by  Morgan  of  the 
same  regiment ;  but  the  tidings  did  not '  awaken  attention  in  camp.' 
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troops  of  the  2d  Division  not  serving  on  outpost  CHAP. 
duly  had  stood  to  their  arms  as  usual  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  the  early  morning;  and  already, 
in  the  absence  of  any  known  cause  of  alarm,  had 
been  dismissed  to  their  accustomed  occupations.  The 
wood  and  the  water  parties  had  gone  off  to  their 
work ;  and  all  was  tranquil.  Captain  Ewart  learnt 
that  firom  this  camp  there  was  nothing  to  report, 
except  indeed  that  the  night  had  been  more  than 
usually  quiet. 

Three  or  four  minutes  still  had  to  pass  before 
all  this  repose  would  be  broken. 


III. 


General  Codrington,  whose  brigade,  as  we  saw,  was  The  fint 
camped  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Careenage  genoe  of 
Ravine,  had  formed  for  himself  .the  good  habit  of 
riding  to  the  front  every  day  about  an  hour  before 
sunrise ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November 
he  was  faithful  to  his  custom,  bringing  with  him  Mac- 
kenzie his  able  brigade-major.  Having  reached  the 
right  Lancaster  battery  he  found  that  the  relieved 
pickets  had  just  come  in ;  and,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  apparent  cause  of  alarm,  they  were  ordered 
to  march  into  camp.  After  waiting,  however,  some 
time,  General  Codrington  heard  the  firing  of  mus- 
ketry on  his  right  front  The  firing — ^very  slight  at 
first — ^increased  so  rapidly  and  became  so  well  sus- 
tained that  its  import  was  presently  clear ;  and  Cod- 

VOL.  V.  E 
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CHAP,  rington^  judging  it  certain  that  an  attack  had  begun, 
^ — .^-^  arrested  the  homeward  march  of  the  relieved  pickets, 
sent  one  of  the  companies  to  reinforce  the  Lancaster 
battery,  disposed  the  other  three  companies  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  ridge  with  their  front  towards 
Moimt  Inkerman,  and  then  galloping  back  into 
camp,  put  all  his  troops  there  under  arms.  Sir 
George  Brown — ^a  most  industrious  officer  and  al- 
most distressingly  vigilant — ^was  wrought  for  a  mo- 
ment to  anger  at  the  sight  of  an  ^  alert'  in  his  camp 
without  having  first  learnt  its  cause;  but  he  soon 
apprehended  the  truth,  and  indeed  became  willing 
to  impart  it  on  his  own  authority  to  Headquarters. 
He  saw  and  stopped  a  staff  officer  galloping  towards 
the  camp  of  the  2d  Division.  This  staff  officer 
proved  to  be  Captain  Ewart,  the  officer  whom  we  saw 
going  round,  and  receiving  at  every  camp  a  report 
of  the  enemy^s  quietness.  After  quitting  the  then 
tranquil  camp  of  the  2d  Division,  he  had  ridden  some 
way  along  the  crest  of  the  Sapoun^  Kidge,  trying  hard, 
though  in  vain,  through  the  mist  to  observe  Prince 
Gortohakoff's  forces;  and  having  then  all  at  once 
heard  the  firing  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Inkerman, 
he  was  now  hastening  back  to  Pennefather's  lines  in 
order  to  learn  its  import 
Loid  Rag.  Sir  George  directed  the  captain  to  ride  immediate- 
saddle,  ly  to  Lord  Baglan,  and  say  that  the  En^sh  were 
attacked.  Ewart  obeying  carried  the  intelligence 
straight  to  Headquarters,  and  before  many  minutes 
had  passed  Lord  Raglan  was  in  the  saddle. 

By  this  tune,  firing  was  to  be  heard  more  or  less 
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from  almost  every  part  of  that  extended  front  of  CHAP, 
battle  which  the  Russians,  as  we  saw,  were  to  be  ^ — J^ 
presenting  at  an  eady  hour  along  a  curved  line  of  hl^m 
twelve  miles ;  and  the  now  fast  awakening  thunder  ^j^^' 
of  French  artillery  on  the  Sapoun^  Ridge  might  well 
be  assigned  as  a  proof  that  Bosquet  must  think  him- 
self challenged 

But  although  these  encompassing  sounds  as  of 
battle  reached  Lord  Raglan  at  once  from  many  a 
quarter,  they  did  not  distract  him.  Balaclava,  indeed, 
for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  the  object  of  attack ; 
but  he    trusted    that   Colin  Campbell  and  Vinoy 
would  find  means  to  defend  the  place,  and  that  even 
if— belying  his  hope — their  forces  should  prove  too 
scanty  for  the  task  assigned  them,  he  had  it  not  now 
in  his  power  to  ward  off  the  disaster  by  sending  down 
troops  to  their  aid.     He  therefore  at  once  gave  his  Lord  Bag- 
undivided  mind  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  attack  on  elusion, 
the  Chersonese ;  and,  supposing  it  taken  for  granted 
that  this  was  to  be  the  real  object,  he  did  not,  it 
seems,  doubt  a  moment  that  the  blow  would  fall  on 
Mount  Inkerman.    Thither,  therefore,  he  rode,  and  Hismea. 
thither  also,  after  rapidly  providing  that  the  ground  ^^!L£te 
in  front  of  the  English  left  and  centre  should  be  foi^M^t 
watched  by  Sir  Richard  England,  he  ordered  rein-  ^'^^"°»"- 
forcements  to  march. 


IV, 

Confronting  thus  on  Mount  Inkerman  the  enemy's  Great  pit>- 
principal  onslaught,  Lord  Raglan  also  had  on  his  theforoM 
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CHAP,  right  and  right  rear  the  extended  array  of  Prince 
^ — .-1-'  Gortchakoff ;  whilst  again  on  his  left,  under  Moller, 
Sirteha-    tl^^re  stood  the  whole  mass  of  the  Sebastopol  forces, 
M«iS^^     abeady  obeying  the  orders  which  assigned  them 
their  part  in  the  action.    These  forces,  under  Gk>rt- 
chakoff  and  Moller,  were  together  so  great  in  numbers, 
and  constituted  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  enemy's 
whole  line  of  battle,  that  without  learning  first  what 
they  did,  one  might  fail  to  apprehend  the  true  scope 
of  the  ireneral  en^afiement  as  distin^ished  from  that 
femoa.  port  of  it%Lh  raged  upon  one  n«row  hill. 
The  bear-   And  the  samc  sweeping  glance  which  shall  scan  these 
their        auxiliary  operations  will  pointedly  help  to  elucidate 
upon  the    the  coursc  of  the  fight  on  Mount  Inkerman ;   for, 
ijoonr     since  neither  the  French  nor  the  English  had  any 
force  held  in  reserve,  they  could  only  bring  succours 
to  the  endangered  ground  by  fetching  them  from 
other  parts  of  their  line  of  battle,  where  the  state  of 
the  action  might  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  with- 
drawal of  troops;  and  it  was  to  deter  them  &om 
resorting  to  that  direly  needful  expedient  that  both 
Gortchakoff  and  Moller  had  abeady  come  into  action. 
Each  of  those  two  commanders,  we  know,  had  been 
charged  to  detain  the  Allied  troops  before  l^in^   by 
simulated  or  actual  aggressions,  thus  doing  his  best 
to  prevent  them  from  moving  to  the  real  seat  of 
danger ;  and  accordingly,  if  we  witness  their  efforts, 
we  shall  see  under  what  conditions  the  Allies  could 
bring  up  reinforcements  to  the  scene  of  the  real 
attack. 


lakemum. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


OPERATIONS  ON  GOBTCHAKOFF'S  FBONT. 


I. 

In  preparing  to  operate  from  that  part  of  the  front  c HAP. 
of  battle  already  indicated  which  lay  across  the  plain  >    ^'  - 
of  Baladavai  Prince  Gortchakoff  at  first  had  for  guid-  J^^,^^ 
ance  the  paper  of  instructions  which  was  issued  to  ^^X^ 
the  Generals  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the  eveninir  of  the  ^o^'" 

coxps. 

4th  of  November.  It  directed  him  *  to  support  the 
'general  attack,  to  distract  the  enemy's  forces  by 
'drawing  them  upon  himself,  and  to  endeavour  to 
'seize  one  of  the  routes  leading  up  the  Sapoun^ 
'  Heights.  His  cavalry  was  to  be  held  in  readiness 
'  to  eflfect  the  ascent  the  moment  it  should  be  pos- 
'sible/  These  written  instructions,  however,  were 
explained  down  by  oral  communications;  and,  as 
Prince  Gortchakoff  understood,  it  was  his  duty,  not 
necessarily  to  execute  any  actual  and  determined 
attack,  but  to  amuse  and  detain  the  Allies  by  threat- 
ening them  from  the  east  Yet  the  steeps  he  con- 
fronted were  lofty  as  well  as  abrupt,  and  it  was 
scarce  feasible  for  him  to  simulate  an  attack  upon 
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CHAP,  heights  so  commandiiig  without  making  heavier 
sacrifices  than  are  commonly  thought  to  be  wax- 
ranted  for  the  purpose  of  any  mere  feint. 


IV. 


IL 


His  opera-  Issuing  fcom  Tchorgoun  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  5th  of  November,  Prince  Gbrtchakoff  formed  hisline 
of  battle  with  its  left  in  advance  of  Eamara,  extended 
it  in  a  north-easterly  direction  across  the  Fedioukine 
Hills,  and  yet  farther  prolonged  his  array  to  a  reach 
of  nearly  five  miles,  by  showing  a  strong  mass  of 
cavahy  on  the  lower  Tchemaya,  and  planting  skir- 
mishers on  its  banks,  who  could  easily  communicate 
with  Prince  Mentschikoff's  appointed  headquarters 
on  ground  near  the  Inkerman  ruins.  From  this  line 
of  battle  he  opened  a  vain  cannonade  at  long  range, 
and  moved  some  battalions  part-way  towards  the 
frowning  Sapoun^  Heights,  trying  thus  to  make  it 
appear  tiiat  he  was  going  to  attack  them  in  earnest. 
His  right  wing  confronted  our  Guards,  his  centre  and 
main  strength  faced  Bosquet,  and  bis  lefb  was  so 
placed  that  by  a  mere  change  of  front  it  might  be 
made  to  threaten  Balaclava. 
The  The  ground  watched  by  our  Guards  was  tiie  north- 

not  de.      ^ni  part  of  those  heights  which  Prince  Gortchakbfif 
hia  front    Bcemed  to  be  tibreatening ;  but  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  there  commanding  in  person,  was  not  long 
diverted  from  the  scene  of  the  real  attack  by  any  of 
the  false  demonstrations  going  on  in  the  valley  be- 
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neath.  He  at  first,  indeed,  moved  two  battalions  to  CHAP. 
the  crest  of  the  heights  which  he  specially  had  in  ^ — «-l-^ 
his  charge,  but  the  roar  of  the  fight  on  Mount  Inker- 
man  had  an  earnestness  which  he  soon  understood. 
Leaving  only  the  Coldstream — ^and  that  for  no  great 
length  of  time — to  act  in  support  to  his  pickets,  he 
led  his  two  other  battalions — ^the  Grenadiers  and  the 
Scote  Fusiliers-m  a  northerly  direction  towards 
ground  on  the  right  flank  of  Pennefather.^ 

Against  the  French  troops  farther  south.  Prince  Bosqaet's 
Gortchakoff's  feint  was  more  pointed,  and  not  at  first  deti^ed 
wholly  yain ;  but  the  firing  had  scarce  lasted  an  hour  bv  Gort- 
when  Bosquet,  divining  by  that  time  that  the  real  menMses! 
attack  was  on  Mount  Inkerman,  ordered  two  battalions 
and  a  half  and  two  troops  of  horse-artillery  to  march 
towards  the  Windmill,  and  at  once  hastened  thither 
in  person. 

Near  the  Windmill,  however,  an  unfortunate  ren- 
counter took  placa  Bosquet  there  met  Sir  George 
Blown  and  Sir  George  Cathcart,  and  hastened  to 
proffer  his  aid,  informing  the  two  Generals  that  he 
was  already  followed  by  some  infantry  and  artillery ; 
and  that  if  the  operation  then  commenced  on  Mount 
Inkerman  should  prove  to  be  the  real  attack,  he 
could  withdraw  other  troops  from  the  positions  they 
then  occupied.t  Sir  George  Brown  and  Sir  George 
Cathcart  took  upon  themselves  to  decline  the  offer. 

*  The  Ooldrtream  Boon  foUowed,  as  did  also,  Bomewhat  later,  two  of 
the  relieved  pickets ;  and  (including  Prince  Edward's  picket  at  Qoarter- 
goud  Point)  the  whole  number  of  the  Guards  which  sooner  or  later 
leached  the  Inkennan  battle-field  was  1331. 

t  Bosquet^s  report^  7th  NoTember  1854. 
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CHAP.  They  said,  it  appears,  that  the  English  had  sufficient 
reserves  at  hand ;  and  added  a  request  that,  instead 
of  advancing  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  Bosquet 
would  be  pleased  to  watch  the  ground  in  rear  of  Can- 
robert's  redoubt.*  Brown  and  Cathcart,  it  would 
seem,  must  have  spoken  under  the  impulse  of  a  feel- 
ing of  pride,  which,  however  perturbing  to  the  judg- 
ment, must  still  in  a  way  be  admired,  because  it  is 
a  main  ingredient  in  that  wonderful  assemblage  of 
qualities  which  makes  the  British  soldier  what  he  is ; 
and  indeed  this  answer  to  Bosquet  was  not  unlike 
such  as  might  have  come  from  two  superb  sergeants 
or  privates  who  had  found  themselves  asked  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  English  wanted  help  from  a 
Frenchman. 

Certainly  Brown  and  Cathcart,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  enem/s  design  for  overwhelming  Fenne- 
father  with  40,000  men,  had  not  even  the  rudiments 
of  that  knowledge  which  alone  could  have  warranted 
an  English  officer  in  disclaiming  all  need  of  French 
support  on  Mount  Inkerman,  and  directing  General 
Bosquet's  resources  into  another  part  of  the  field. 

*  Ibid.  Sir  Qeoige  Biown  was  so  eager  and  industrious  in  the 
use  of  the  pen,  that  his  non-contradiction  of  this  published  report  of 
Bosquef  s  goes  far  to  establish  the  accunu^  of  the  French  €(eneral. 
Sir  Qeoige  also  left  uncontradicted  the  statement  of  the  great  French 
official  work,  the  '  Atlas  de  la  Querre  d'Orient,'  which  was  published 
many  years  before  his  death*    The  'Atlas'  says:  '  Les  Gdndrauz  Sir 

*  G.  Brown  et  Sir  G.  Cathcart  ont  remerd^  le  G^tod  Bosquet  de 
Tof&e  de  son  concours;  seulement  ils  Font  pri^  de  renforcer  les 

*  troupes  vers  la  redoute  Caniobert,'  &c.  Fay  (Bosquef  s  aide-de-camp) 
reports  the  answer  of  Brown  and  Cathcart  thus:  ^'Nos  reserves  sont 
<  suffisantes  pour  parer  aux  eventuality ;  TeuiUez  seulement  couvnr 

*  notre  dioite  en  airito  dn  retranchement  anglais.' — P.  125. 
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Bosquet,    however,    attached    importance    to    their  CH 
words,  and,  finding  his  offer  rejected,  he  not  only  < — ^1-^ 
stopped  the  march  of  his  battalions  towards  the 
scene  of  the  real  attack,  but  was  even  induced  to 
send  off  some  troops  towards  the  Canrobert  redoubt, 
as  the  two  English  Generals  had  requested.    So,  al-  And  after- 

wards  l)v 

though  the  Russians  themselves  had  but  little  success  the  mu- 
in  that  important  part  of  their  plan  which  was  to  be  muaneee 
executed  by  threatening  the  Sapoun^  Heights,  a  few  Ld  c»th. 
words  heedlessly  spoken  brought  about  that  very  **^ 
result — I  mean  the  continued  detention  of  Bosquet — 
which  the  enemy  was  vainly  labouring  to  prepare 
by   the  efforts  of  22,000  men.     Lord  Raglan,  in- 
deed,  afterwards  reversed  the  intimation  conveyed 
by  his  two  divisional  Generals,  and  requested,  as 
did  also  Pennefather,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
too,    (through    Colonel    Brownrigg,)    that    Bosquet 
would  come  to  support  our  people  at  Inkerman ;  but 
meanwhile  time  had  been  lapsing;   and  we  shall 
have  to  see  the  English  engaged  during  a  period  of 
between  two  and  three  hours  without  yet  receiving 
aid  from  the  French. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  offer  just  made  by  him  Boaqaet's 
at  the  Windmill,  Bosquet  rode  back  once  more  to  the  cepti<m' 
Telegraph,  but  the  emptiness  of  tiie  menaces  going  Lemy*8 
on  in  the  plain  beneath  him  was  by  that  time  so  poaeT^ 
dear  that  he  cast  off  all  remnant  of  doubt,  and  bent 
his  whole  thought  to  Mount  Inkerman.     He  accord- 
ingly judged  that,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  he 
had  met  with  from  Brown  and  Cathcart,  his  aid  at 
the  true  seat  of  danger  would  be  sooner  or  later  in- 
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CHAP,  yoked ;  and  he  was  still  at  the  Telegraph  expecting 
< — J^^  every  moment  a  summons,  when  Colonel  Steel,  and 
also,  it  seems,  some  other  English  officers,  came  bring- 
ing him  the  assurance  that  the  attack  on  Mount  Inker- 
man  had  become  serious,  ajid  intimating  that  his 
support  was  there  needed. 
Therein-        Bosquet  thereupon  ordered  Bourbaki  to  proceed 
mentB       to  Mouut  lukerman  with  the  same  troops  which 

ivhioli  

Boeqnet     oucc  already  before  had  been  sent  towards  the  Wind- 
yak  was     mill.*    At  the  same  time  he  ordered  that  Bourbaki's 
briL  to     troops  should  be  followed  by  a  battalion  of  the  3d 
inkemum.  Zouavcs,  as  wcU  as  by  a  battialion  of  Algerines ;  t 
and,  a  little  later,  he  directed  that  Greneral  d'Aute- 
marre  should  also  bring  forward  towards  the  scene 
of  conflict  the  other  battalion  of  the  3d  Zouaves,  with 
both  the  battalions  of  the  50th  Regiment]:    More 
than  half§  of  these   6000  troops  ||  were  not  only 
destined  to  be  in  time  for  the  fight,  but  to  have  an 
important  and  brilliant  share  in  its  struggles;  and 
the  remainder  of  them,  though  never  thrown  forward 
to  take  part  as  active  combatants,  were  nevertheless 
on  Mount  Inkerman  some  two  hours  before  the  close 
of  the  battle. 
The  power      Colin  Campbell  and  Vinoy  were  neither  called 

of  Colin  ^  ^ 

CampbeU    upou  to  rcsist  any  actual  attack  on  Balaclava^  nor 

*  One  battalion  of  the  7th  L^ger,  one  of  the  Oth  of  the  line,  4  com- 
panies of  the  Foot  Ghaseenis,  together  2115,  and  2  troops  of  hone-artil- 
lery. 

t  757  and  703,  t(>gether  1460,  and  2  batteries. 

X  703  and  1601,  together  2304. 

§  •3575  infiantry  and  24  guns. 

fl  6263. 
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to  strike  at  the  flank  of  any  assailant  undertaking  to  CHAP, 
force  the  Col;  but  with  Gortchakoff's  force  in  the  < — ^-I-^ 
plain,  they  could  not  of  course  be  withdrawn  from  !^t]?°^^ 
L  g,o  J  fte,  ..ood  oh.^  ..  defend.  «.d  .co<»i.  S2^ 
ingly  for  Inkerman  purposes  their  power  on  this  day 
was  neutralised. 


III. 


On  the  whole  we  must  see  that  Prince  Gk^rtchakoff's  circmn. 
operations  were  producing  very  little  effect ;  but  the  andw" 
actual  truth  is  that  his  orders  condemned  him  to  a  ^^a. 
state  of  expectancy  and  made  his  duty  depend  upon  ?^V 
the  uncertain  fortune  of  others.     The  designer  of  the  ^2S?*"" 
enemy's  plan  had  assumed  that  by  the  40^000  men 
advancing  against  Fennefather,  the  scant  numbers  of 
the  English  attempting  to  hold  Mount  Inkerman 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  quickly  thrust  back 
to  the  ground  near  the  Windmill,  and  that  the  crests 
along  that  part  of  the  Chersonese  would  at  once  be 
swept  dear  of  their   defenders.      For   that  event 
Gortchakoff  was  to  watch ;  and  the  moment  it  should 
take  place  he  was  to  move  up  rapidly  with  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery  to  the  ground  he  would  find  laid 
open  for  him  by  Dannenberg,  tims  bringing  the 
numbers  of  Russian  troops  assembled  together  on  the 
Chersonese  to  a  strength  of  about  60,000.     So  the 
foreordained  condition  of  things  was  such  that,  if 
the  English,  though  pressed  by  mighty  numbers, 
should  still  for  a  while  hold  their  ground,  they  would 
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CHAP,  be  not  only  fending  off  the  heavy  multitude  of  their 
immediate  assailants^  but  also  arresting  the  action  of 
some  22,000  additional  troops.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  happened.  No  blame  ought  to  fall  on  Prince 
Gortchakoff.  His  advance  had  been  left  to  depend 
upon  a  contingency  which  failed  to  occur,  and  it  was 
by  the  unforeseen  tenacity  of  the  small  force  encoun- 
tered by  other  commanders  that  his  power  was  kept 
in  abeyance. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SEBASTOPOL  FBONT. 


L 

Except  by  the  powerful  sortie  under  Timovieff  CHAP. 
whicli  which  will  be  presently  narrated,  the  gairison  ^ — ^ — ^ 
forces  did  little  to  detain  the  Allied  troops  before  them ;  Smi**' 
and  if  now  we  pass  over  from  our  right  to  Forey's  siege-  f ol!^.3o' 
corps  on  our  left,  we  shall  find  nothing  of  moment  ^'''* 
there  happening,  until  Prince  Napoleon,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  from  General  Canrobert,  sent  three  of  his  caoro. 
battalions,  under  Greneral  Monet,  towards  the  scene  deavo^to 
of  the  conflict  on  Mount  Inkerman.    General  Can-  infc^' 
robert,  it  seems,  had  not  been  slow  to  assure  himself  i^^^^ 
that  Mount  Inkerman  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  real  ^^^ 
attack,  and  had  despatched  the  orders  so  early  as  ^'^ 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  some  unexplained 
delays  took  place,  and  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  General 
Monet,  with  his  three  battalions^  had  traversed  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  six  miles  which  divided 
him  from  the  main  fight    Prince  Napoleon  himself 
was  in  camp,  but  had  been  ordered  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice  with  the  two 
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CHAP,  battalions,  which  there  remained  to  him,  and  follow 
the  march  of  his  other  troops  towards  Inkerman.  So 
at  the  time  of  the  sortie,  now  about  to  be  spoken 
of,  Forey  had  with  him  the  whole  of  his  siege-Ksorps 
except  the  three  battalions  under  Monet,  then  march- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Inkerman. 


Troops  re- 
maining 
with 
Forey  at 
9.30  A.1C 


IL 


Timo. 
▼iefTs 
■ortie. 


At  half-past  nine  o'clock,  General  TimovieflF,  with 
some  3000  foot*  and  four  guns,  issued  from  the 
lines  of  Sebastopol  at  a  point  near  the  Quarantine 
Bastion,  passed  between  the  bay  and  the  cemetery, 
advanced  upon  the  flank  of  the  siege-works  on 
Mount  Bodolph,  drove  before  him  the  outposts  of 
the  French,  broke  into  their  batteries,  overthrew  the 
guards  of  their  trenches,  and  spiked  a  number  of  their 
siege-guns.t  By  this  rapid  attack  Timovieff  drew 
upon  himself  the  whole  of  the  troops  remaining  under 
Forey;  for  De  Lourmel's  brigade  advanced  against 
the  front  of  the  assailants,  and  D'Aurelle's  brigade 
against  their  right  flank,  whilst  Levaillant^s  Division 
moved  forward  in  support,  and  the  exigency  was  even 
judged  so  grave  as  to  warrant  a  departure  from 
General  Canrobert's  orders ;  for  instead  of  continuing 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  march  towards 


*  The  foox  *  Muuik'  battaliooB,  with  a  atiength  of  3075.— Todleben, 
p.  483. 

t  Ei^t  guiiB  aocoxding  to  the  Freneh ;  accarding  to  the  Ruasians 
fifteen. 
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Mount  Inkerman,  Prince  Napoleon,  with  the  two  CHAP, 
battalions  remaining  under  hia  personal  orders,  made       ^' 
a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction  to  aid  the  re- 
pulse of  the  sortie. 

Seeing  the  strength  of  the  forces  converging  upon 
him,  and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  commimication 
with  Sebaatopol,  Timovieff,  when  closely  pressed,  began 
to  withdraw,  and  found  himself  supported  in  the 
operation  of  effecting  his  retreat  by  fresh  troops  sent 
out  from  Sebastopol.  He  was  followed  by  the  French, 
and  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit  De  Lourmers  brigade 
penetrated  into  the  nook  which  divides  the  lines  of 
Sebastopol  from  the  Quarantine  Sea-fort  There  the 
French  troops  underwent  a  murd^ous  fire,  and  De 
Lourmel  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  His  brigade 
sustained  heavy  losses,  and  fell  somewhat  into  con- 
fusion, but  was  extricated  after  a  while  by  the  troops 
of  ly Aurelle's  brigade  and  Levaillant's  Division,  which 
were  manoeuvred  for  the  purpose  under  the  personal 
directions  of  Forey.  At  half-past  eleven,  the  French 
as  well  as  the  Russians  had  completed  their  with- 
drawal ;  and  Prince  Napoleon,  with  the  two  battalions 
then  remaining  at  his  side,  began  to  march  towards 
Mount  Inkerman,  but  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fight 

This  sortie  of  Timovieff 's  was  an  enterprise  executed 
with  much  spirit,  but  not  so  appointed  in  regard  of 
time  or  place  as  to  have  the  effect  of  swaying  events 
by  forbidding  the  march  of  opportune  reinforcements 
to  the  endangered  ground. 
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CHAP. 

Y^  III 

TheiMrt        From  the  Kaxabel  Faubourg  the  Russians  main- 
the^km-    tained  a  strong  fire  against  the  English  siege-works, 
EmMI  ^  but  attempted  no  sortie  with  the  object  of  detaining 
Faubourg.  ^^^  reinforcements  in  march  for  Mount  Inkerman. 
It  would  seem  that  the  powerful  garrison  of  Sebastopol 
may  have  been  paralysed  by  the  hampering  words '  of 
the  general  orders  which,  being  conceived  in  a  too 
rigid  spirit,  undertook  to  assign  beforehand  the  exact 
contingency  in  which  an  attack  was  to  be  attempted. 
The  garrison  troops  had  been  ordered  to  move  out 
and  seize  the  batteries  of  the  Allies  if  confusion  should 
be  there  setting  in ;  *  and  that  contingency  not  occur- 
ring, it  happily  resulted  that  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  who  were  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  make  sorties 
which  might  grievously  detain  the  English  reinforce- 
ments, were  suffered  to  remain  standing  idle. 
EngiiBh  Thus  the  Generals  in  rear  of  our  trenches  were 

ment8  left  SO  Unchecked  by  demonstrations  in  their  front, 
towards  that  they  could  move  freely  towards  Inkerman  with 
Tnfc^^t,  some  portions  at  least  of  their  force&t  Sir  Richard 
England,  who  commanded  the  3d  Division,  had  at 
his  disposal  for  field  operations  a  body  of  about  1400 
men.  With  these  (after  leaving  General  Eyre  in 
command  of  the  trenches)  he  began  to  march  to- 
wards the  scene  of  the  conflict,  but  when  he  gained 
the  next  ridge  and  found  it  vacated  by  the  depart- 
ure for  Inkerman  of  the  troops  under  Cathcart,  he 

*  Defense  de  SebaBtopol,  p.  448. 

t  The  rest  being  for  the  most  part  on  duty  in  the  trenches. 
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prudently  replaced  it  by  a  portion  of  his  own  force.  CHAP. 
With  the  remainder,  consisting  of  two  battalions 
under  Sir  John  Campbell/  who  commanded  the 
biigade,  Sir  Richard  England  continued  his  march 
towards  the  east  He  rightly  conceived  it  his  duty 
to  watch  the  two  miles  of  ground  which  lay  between 
the  firont  of  his  camp  and  that  of  the  light  Division ; 
but  whilst  remembering  that  part  of  his  task  he 
so  placed  the  main  part  of  his  two  battalions  near 
the  head  of  the  Dockyard  Ravine  that,  if  needed, 
they  might  be  able  to  support  General  Codrington 
in  the  defence  of  his  positioa  Sir  George  Cathcart 
commanded  the  4th  Division.  He  himself,  no  less 
than  his  people,  had  long  sorely  chafed  at  the  destiny 
which  assigned  him  on  the  day  of  the  Alma  a  less 
stiiringtask  than  he  liked,  and  now  it  waa  with  un- 
disguised joy  that  he  welcomed  the  first  sound  of 
battle  alighting  upon  the  ear  of  the  camp,  and  put 
his  troops  there  under  arms.  He  directed  that  the 
newly-relieved  troops  just  come  or  coming  up  firom 
the  trenches,  should  remain  in  camp;  but^  as  regards 
that  part  of  his  order,  he  was  quietly  disobeyed  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops  to  which  it  applied ; 
and  when  he  rode  off  to  the  Windmill,  he  was 
speedily  followed  by  nearly  1700  men,  as  well  as  by 
Townsend's  battery.t    When  afterwards,  by  a  mes- 

*  The  Irt  Boyak  and  the  OOtL 

t  These  1700  men  marched  in  six  sepaiate  bodies  (4  battalionB  and 
8  vings),  hat  at  vexy  ahort  interrals,  and  without  xegard  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  belonged  to  this  or  that  brigade.  Windham  thought 
otherwise,  but  was  miBtaken,  The  03d,  for  instance,  marched  off  in 
company  with  the  Slst 

VOL.  V.  F 
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CHAP,  sage  sent  back  from  Mount  Inkennan,  he  levoked 
the  detaining  order,  he  drew  to  himself  some  500 
men  more,  and  brought  up  the  number  of  the  rein* 
forcements  he  furnished  to  2200.* 

General  BuUer,  who  commanded  the  2d  brigade  of 
the  Light  Division,  had  but  few  men  in  camp,  because 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  19th  Regiment,  and  large  por- 
tions also  of  the  77th  and  88th,  were  either  in  the 
trenches  or  out  on  picket  ;t  but  with  excellent  de- 
spatch he  brought  650  men  to  Mount  Inkerman,  and 
was  quickly  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  :|; 


IV. 


Coming  now  to  the  Victoria  Sidge,  we  are  still  on 
the  Sebastopol  front,  but  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and 
on  ground  where  General  Codrington  (with  the  1st 

♦  2217,  vii.  :— 

{57th  Bailment  under  Captain  Ed.  Stanley, 
196,  (later)  151,       .  .  .  .347 

20thR^;iment       „     Colonel  Horn,  .    340 

21st  Frudliers         „     Colonel  Ainslie,         .    402 
(lat  Rifle  battalion  under  Colonel  Horsford,       278 
4  companies  of  68th  Regiment  under  Colonel  \ 
,.     ,  V      HeSsmyth,  .  .1384 

"^^^-  2  companies  of  46th  under  Captain  Dallas,  ) 

V  63d  Regiment  under  Colonel  Swyney,  466 

t  At  first,  there  waa  only  one  company  of  the  19th  in  camp — viz.,  the 
No.  6  company,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  lidwill ;  but  somewhat  later 
Captain  Eer's  company  came  in,  and  a  third  one  bdng  afterwards 
fonned  under  Captain  Bright,  Miyor  M^Gee  assumed  the  command  of 
all  three. 

t  649— viz.,  4  companies  of  the  77th,  under  Colonel  Egerton,  259 ;  5 
companies  of  the  88th,  under  Colonel  Jeffries,  390. 
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brigade  of  tbe  Light  Division)  was  not  only  confronted  CHAP. 
by  the  MaUkoff  tower  and  works,  but  also  exposed 
on  his  flank  to  the  enterprises  of  the  enemy's  field 
anny.  There  was  nothing  between  him  and  Moimt 
Inkerman  except  the  Careenage  Ravine,  and  already 
one  of  his  pickets  disposed  some  way  down  in  its  bed 
had  been  so  effectually  surprised  and  turned  by  the 
Catherineberg  riflemen  that  the  officer  commanding 
it  was  taken  prisoner  with  no  less  than  twelve  of  hii; 
men.*  i 

How  General  Codrington  discovered  the  coming 
attack,  and  put  his  troops  in  camp  under  arms,  we 
have  already  seen,  but  the  ulterior  measures  he  took 
8till  have  to  be  shown*  He  was  ably  assisted  not 
only  by  Mackenzie  his  brigade-major,  and  his  aide-de* 
camp  Campbell,  but  also  by  Major  Bunbury  of  the 
23d,  who  on  hearing  the  outbreak  of  the  battle  had 
come  up  to  offer  his  services. 

At  first  there  were  only  a  few  companies  that 
could  be  brought  together,  but  when  most  of  the  re- 
lieved pickets  and  the  relieved  men  from  the  trenches 
had  come  in^  Codrington  assembled  altogether  about 
1100  men  disposable  for  service  in  the  field,  and 
with  these  prepared  to  defend  his  side  of  the  Careen^ 
age  Bavine.t     He  had  no  field-artiUery ;  and  the 


*  The  pcket,  I  belieye^  had  been  placed  with  great  care  under  the 
penonal  diiectiflii  of  Sir  Qeoige  Brown,  but  he  apparently  failed  to  Imk 
it  effectaaUy  with  Penne&th^s  line  of  pickets  on  Mount  Inkerman. 

t '  The  whole  amounting  to  about  1100/ — General  Codrington'^  re- 
port the  day  after  the  battlew  When  the  pickets  had  aU  come  in,  his 
•nembbd  stiength  on  the  ridge  was  1210.  This  force  included 
tke  1100,  besides  portions  of  the  Rifles,  and  of  the  7th,  23d,  snd 
33d,  a  smaU  body  of  marines,  comman4ed,  I  belieye,  by  Captain  Hop- 
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CHAP,  conditions^  this  day,  were  not  such  that  the  one  gun 
still  left  in  the  Lancaster  battery  could  be  brought  to 
bear  eastward  by  recurring  to  the  expedient  adopted 
on  the  26th  of  October.  * 

If  Dannenberg^s  wish  had  been  followed,  the  1100 
men  brought  together  by  Codrington  woidd  have  had 
upon  them  the  whole  weight  of  Soimonofi^s  20,000 
infantiy  and  38  guns.  As  it  was,  no  massive  and 
predetermined  attack  took  effect  against  the  Victoria 
Ridge,  but  our  Lancaster  battery  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  enfikding  firct  From  this  Codrington  laboured 
to  shield  it  by  maintaining  a  careful  infantry-fire 
across  the  Careenage  Ravine ;  and  his  men  did  not 
fail  to  make  targets  of  any  Russian  battalions  which 
inclined  so  far  west  on  Mount  Inkerman  as  to  come 
within  the  power  of  their  rifles. 

There  were  some  of  the  enemy^s  troops  in  llie  bed 
of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  which — ^acting  perhaps  from 
mistake  or  under  some  fortuitous  impidse — made  bold 
to  ascend  the  western  acclivities  of  the  gorge,  and 
advance  towards  the  Lancaster  battery ;  but  Captain 
Elnngton  with  a  portion  of  his  company  of  the 
Rifles  drove  them  down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

kins,  Bent  up  firom  Baladava  in  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  Lyons,  who  wished  to 
give  the  marines  an  enlarged  experience,  that  this  exchange  took 
place. 

*  See  on^  p.  16.  Some  of  the  enemy's  gons  were,  this  time,  so  placed 
that  Mr  Hewitt  could  not  throw  down  the  parapet  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  work  without  laying  it  open  to  artilleiy-fire. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  an  excellent  officer  of  the  7th  Fusiliers, 
was  in  the  battery  when  he  received  the  cmel  blow  from  a  round-shot 
which  all  but  crushed  both  his  feet  He  was  the  field-officer  of  the  day, 
and  when  struck,  was  succeeded  by  Migor  Bunbury. 
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« 

They  retreated  along  the  bottom  of  the  rayine  and  CHAP. 
did  not  return  into  the  fight  .     /    > 

Disposing  the  main  part  of  his  force  in  a  line  which 
fronted  across  the  ravine,  Greneral  Codrington  main- 
tained his  position  aU  day  on  the  Victoria  Ridge,* 
and  at  first  without  other  aid ;  but  he  was  supported 
after  a  time  by  some  companies  of  the  19th  Begiment, 
and  likewise,  as  we  abeady  know,  by  the  main  part 
of  the  two  battalions  belonging  to  the  3d  Division 
which  Sir  Richard  England  had  moved  towards  the 
east  t  At  a  later  hour,  there  reached  him  some  pieces 
of  field-artillery,  which  could  not,  however,  be  used 
with  any  advantageous  result.  :|;  Two  or  three  of 
them  were  brought  into  action,  but  overpowered  by 
the  enem/s  fire,  and  very  soon  affcer  withdrawn. 

Codrington  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  some  180 
men.§ 

Though  dissevered  firom  Mount  Inkerman  by  the 
Careenage  Ravine,  our  troops  on  its  bank  under 

*  The  line  tiadng  it  iiom  right  to  left  was  f oimed  by  some  companies 
of  the  Rifles  imder  Colonel  Lawrence,  of  the  7th  nnder  Yea,  of  the  33d 
under  Mnndy,  of  the  23d  under  Bell,  I  beliere,  and  of  the  marines 
onder  Cftptain  Hopkins. 

t  Sir  B.  England's  troops  thus  acting  were  so  well  placed,  it  appears, 
tt  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirelj,  sheltered  from  the  fire.  There  was 
one  casualty  in  the  Ist  Boyals,  but  whether  it  occurred  on  this  ridge, 
I  know  not  In  the  companies  of  the  19th,  whilst  advancing,  there  oc- 
eoned  five  casualties.    Gaptam  Ker  was  mortally  wounded. 

t  Viz.,  two  guns  from  Wodehonse's  battery,  followed  afterwards  by 
a  third,  and  subsequently  by  two  guns  of  Swinton's  batteiy  attached  to 
the  3d  Division.  The  ground  was  so  unfavourable,  and  the  enemy's 
gons  so  much  more  powerful,  that  no  artillety  conflict  could  be  hope- 
folly  tnatntftiTiAi=l  by  thc  portLous  of  batteries  thus  brought  up^  and  the 
attempt,  though  made,  was  soon  abandoned. 

§  AJmongst  these  were  Lieutenant  Thorold  of  the  33d  Begiment,  and 
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CHAP.  Codrmgton  were  still  very  near,  as  the  crow  flies,  to 

M.,  ^: f  that  master-part  of  the  battle  which  raged  on  the 

to«Mre.  ^*^^^  hillside ;  and  from  this  close  proximity  it  re- 
citing     suited  that  the  General's  firm  hold  on  a  vitally  needed 

from 

o^mi  position  was  a  wholesome  sign  of  ascendancy  reacting 
ton's  on  the  principal  fight  The  Victoria  Ridffe  at  its 
oHhe.      peak  was  a  height  which  showed  from  afar ;  and 

Victoriift 

Ridge.  although  a  dense  mist  had  enshrouded  Mount  Inker- 
man,  this  doaely  neighbouring  hiU  remained  in  great 
measure  unclouded.  When  people — ^French,  English, 
or  Russian — ^were  able  to  observe  its  eastern  front, 
they  alwajrs  saw  our  troops  there  established  with  an 
air  of  steadfast  dominion,  and  the  advantage  resulting 
from  this  apparent  indication  of  power  was  enhanced 
by  the  spirit  in  which  General  Codrington  acted. 
Whilst  discharging  to  the  utmost  his  own  special 
task,  he  preserved  a  due  sense  of  its  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  conflict,  and  never  forgot  that  the  all- 
paramount  fight  was  the  one  he  saw  writhing  in  mist 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  ravine.  His  vigilance 
did  not  derive  from  any  perturbing  anxiety.  Far 
from  seeking  unduly  to  strengthen  the  ground  in  his 
charge,  he  voluntarily  dispensed  with  the  presence  of 
troops  brought  up  to  support  him,  and  sent  them  off 
to  Mount  Inkerman.'*^    Calm,  trustfril,  assuring,  every 

lieutenant  Malcolm  of  the  Rifles,  both  killed ;  and  the  list  of  wounded 
included  besides  Troubridge,  Captain  Shipley,  Captain  Rose,  lieu- 
tenant Vane,  Lieutenant  Corbett,  Lieutenant  Butler,  Ensign  Joneef,  and 
Ensign  Owens. 

*  It  was  he  who  sent  thither  (with  his  trusty  Mackenzie  to  guide  it) 
a  wing  of  the  60th  Regiment ;  and  he  also,  I  believe,  pressed,  though  in 
vain  (through  Mackenzie),  that  the  three  companies  of  the  19th,  which 
had  been  brought  to  his  ridge,  should  go  off  to  Mount  Inkerman* 
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message  that  came  from  him  tended  to  avert  or  allay 
all  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  Victoria  Ridge ;  and 
Lord  Baglan^  never  finding  it  necessary  to  be  there 
present  in  person,  was  able  to  remain  undistracted  at 
the  seat  of  the  real  attack. 


V. 


V. 

We  have  now  passed  from  west  to  east  through  all  B^soit  of 
that  part  of  the  battle  which  extended  along  the  made  by 
Sebastopol  front  to  ground  on  the  verge  of  Mount  risoa 
Inkermani  and  are  left  after  all  to  conclude  that  if 
Prince  Grortchakofifs  measures  on  the  opposite  flank 
did  but  little  to  arrest  the  march  of  French  and 
English  reinforcements,  General  MoUer  with  far 
greater  numbers  effected  still  lesa  It  was  not  to 
Timovieff's  vigorous  sortie  that  the  paucity  or  the 
tardiness  of  the  succours  obtained  from  Forey's  siege- 
corps  could  rightly  be  traced ;  and,  so  far  as  concerns 
Finglish  troops  despatched  from  their  lines  before 
Sebastopol  to  encounter  General  Dannenberg's  masses, 
the  garrison  did  not  even  endeavour  to  forbid  this 
transfer  of  strength  by  feigning  an  attack  on  our 
trenches.  It  is  true  that  in  proportion  to  their  huge 
task,  the  English  reinforcements  were  after  all  very 
scant,  but  that  was  a  circumstance  owing  to  Lord 
Eaglan's  sheer  want  of  numbers,  and  not  in  any 
degree  to  efforts  made  by  the  enemy. 

Eer,  Udwill,  and  Bright,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  three  com- 
panies, were  eager  to  do  so ;  but  the  Miyor  resolved  to  place  them,  as 
before  shown,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Victoria  Ridge. 
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It  was  well  for  England  and  France  that  the 
military  authority  exercised  witiiin  the  lines  of 
Sebastopol  had  by  this  time  returned  to  its  normal 
state^  and  superseded  that  brilliant  dictatorship  which 
began  the  defence  of  the  fortress ;  for  if  Colonel  de 
Todleben  had  still  been  there  in  fiill  power,  he  would 
hardly  have  stood  acquiescent  by  the  ramparts  of  the 
Karabel  Faubourg  whilst  our  siege-troops  were  leaving 
their  camps,  and  marching  across  his  front  to  succour 
their  comrades  at  Inkerman. 


VL 


Genena         Upon  the  whole,  it  results  that  the  enemy  obtained 
of  the        no    substantially    fruitfol  services  from   that   vast 
^^u^    number  of  troops  to  which  his  auxiliary  measures 
^*^*"  ^^  were  intrusted;  for,  although  the  Allies  stood  ex- 
tended before  him  upon  a  front  of  some  20  miles 
without  having  any  reserves  that  could  be  marched 
W  .  co.^  h«  Med  to  make  «hem  expiate  tb«r 
fault,  and  su£fered  tiiem  to  reinforce  their  endangered 
post  by  moving  troops  with  great  freedom  along  the 
circumference  of  their  position. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


THE  FIGHT  ON  MOUNT  INKERMAN. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MOUNT  INKERMAN — ^IT8  DEFENCES — STRENGTH 
OF  PENNEFATHER — ^ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  PICKET  SYSTEM 
— THE  enemy's  confused  AND  CLASHING  COUNSELS — ^HIS 
FINAL  DETERMINATION. 

I. 

Haying  now  learnt  the  state  of  the  battle  in  every  CHAP. 
other  part  of  the  field,  we  at  length  reach  the  scene  ^  ^^  - 
of  the  enemy's  main  attack. 

Except  at  the  narrow,  isthmus-like  ridge  connect-  Monnt 
ing  it  with  the  downs  further  south,  the  north-eastern  '^**™^ 
angle  of  the  Chersonese  stands  sundered  from  aU 
other  heights  by,  on  one  side,  the  marshes  of  the 
lower  Tchemaya,  on  another,  the  Sebastopol  roadstead, 
on  a  third,  tiie  Careenage  Ravine ;  and  the  part  of 
the  uplands  thus  almost  cloven  off  from  the  rest  is 
that  '  Mount '  or  pile  of  hills  which,  in  spite  of  aU 
Russian  geography,  has  gathered,  where  English  is 
spoken,  the  steadfast  name  of  Inkerman.* 


*  What  ike  Btutiant  caU  the  '  Inkennan  Heights'  are  those  oyer- 
lodkmg  the  rains  from  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  the  river  and 
called,  ante^  p.  29,  the  'Old  C^ty  Heights.'  In  their  nomenclature, 
wa '  Moimt  Inkennan '  is  merely  a  part  of  the  '  Saponnd  Heights.' 
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CHAP.  In  sliape,  this  Mount  Inkennan  is  like  the  stock  of 
a  gun  ;*  and,  having  the  butt-end  turned  northwards, 
it  there  shows  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter ;  but  in  trending  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity the  ground  so  narrows  away  that,  even  with 
the  abutting  steeps  on  either  side,  the  isthmus — ^if  so 
one  may  call  it — ^has  a  diameter  of  only  about  six 
furlongs,  and  the  upwold,  or  high  level  part  of  the 
neck,  is  scarce  400  yards  across.  Measured  from 
Cape  Troitsky  to  the  head  of  the  Well-way — the 
more  easterly  of  the  two  highest  dells  which  feed 
the  Careenage  Bavine — ^the  length  of  Mount  Inkerman 
falls  little  short  of  three  miles* 

Though  in  most  places  steep,  the  sides  of  the 
mount  have  been  riven  by  numbers  of  breaks,  which 
more  or  less  ease  the  ascent ;  and^  indeed,  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  ground  is  tiius  taken  up  by 
deep  hollows,  tiiat  the  downs  at  its  top  have  but  a 
moderate  extent,  forming  only,  as  it  were,  the  skele- 
ton of  what  the  mount  would  be  if  not  cleffc  by 
ravines,  t    The  spine  of  the  rock  thus  left  standing 

*  See  this  diagram : 

Ciipe  TrtUtsky. 


t 

Itthmus. 

t  The  whole  area  of  what  a  strategist  includes  under  the  name  of  the 
Inkeiman  'plateau'  may  be  subjected,  it  seems,  to  a  method  of  reckon- 
ing which  allows  it,  at  the  broadest  part^  a  measure  of  less  than  half  a 
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np  over  the  valleys  begins  at  the  Troitsky  Peak,  and,  CHAP, 
stretching  thence  away  to  the  isthmus  in  an  arched  %■  y*  ^ 
line,  subtended  by  the  Careenage  Ravine,  throws  out 
at  right  angles  to  itself  several  ribs  of  high  ground. 
From  Troitsky  Peak*  onwards  along  the  course  of 
the  arc,  the  wold  mounts  up  by  gently  ascending 
steps — St  George's  Brow,t  Cossack  Rise,|  Cossack 
Knoll,  §  Shell  Hill|| — till  it  reaches  the  centre  of 
the  English  Heights,  1[  and  thence  slopes  down  to 
the  isthmus. 

In  the  centre  of  Mount  Inkerman,  Shell  Hill  liffas  sheu  nm. 
its  peak  to  a  height  of  nearly  600  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  and,  taken  along  with  the  rib  shooting  out  on 
each  side,  it  offers  a  spacious  and  commanding  site 
for  the  establishment  of  field-batteries :  but  also  the 
conformation  of  the  ground  is  such  that  if  the  dis- 
posers of  ordnance  brought  up  from  the  north  should 

miky  and  at  the  narrowest  only  140  yards.— Todleben,  'Defense  de 
SebastopoV  toL  L 

*  314  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

t  368  feet  t  370  feet  §  505  feet 

ij  583  feet  Amangst  the  officers  and  men  of  the  2d  Division  there 
vas  a  difference  of  habit  in  regard  to  nomenclatnre,  for  some  called 
SheU  Hill  *Co$8ixck  '  Hill ;  but  the  gronnd  which  rightly  took  a  name 
from  the  Cossack  vedette  lay  further  towards  the  west  *  Shell  HiU' 
was  so  called  on  account  of  the  missiles  which  used  to  come  lighting 
upon  it  whenever  the  enemy  saw  there  a  group  of  English  officers, 
or  even  a  single  horseman.  Of  that  lire  no  man,  it  is  believed,  drew  so 
moch  as  the  indefatigable  Percy  Herbert ;  and  if  it  foUows  that  from 
that  circumstance  he  earned  a  right  to  christen  the  ground,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  'Shell  Hill'  is  the  right  name.  He  has  always  so 
called  it  It  was  he  who  'explained  away'  the  shells^  making  out 
that  they  were  less  dangerous  than  they  seemed  because  they  must 
have  been  thrown  by  gunners  who  were  guided  only  by  telegraphed 
signals,  and  could  not  see  the  objects  they  fired  at 

^  614  feet  at  the  centre.  At  the  northernmost  extremity — i.e.,  at 
Hoimt  Head '--636  feet 
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CHAP,  desire,  when  in  action,  to  refuse  their  right,  they 
< — J—*  might  bend  off  that  part  of  their  artillery  line  along 
the  crest  of  West  Jut — a  less  advanced  rib  of  high 
ground — and  in  that  case  they  would  have  for  their 
guns  a  front  of  no  less  than  a  mile.  This  Shell  Hill, 
with  its  juts,  east  and  west,  was  the  range  of  heights 
destined  to  be  seized  by  the  Russians  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  fight,  and  to  give  them  the  means  of  at  once 
opening  a  destructive  fire  from  batteries  well  covered 
towards  each  flank  by  ravines.  As  a  first  stepping- 
stone  to  victory.  Shell  Hill  was  of  infinite  worth ;  but 
the  very  excellence  of  the  position  was  what,  in  dia- 
bolology,  has  often  been  called  a  '  snare,'  for  it  tended 
to  affect  the  disposers  of  the  Russian  artillery  with 
a  dangerous  contentment,  ill  befitting  the  design  of 
the  enterprise.* 
The  Sad-  From  the  summit  of  Shell  Hill  to  the  centre  of  the 
r^mIl  English  Home  Ridge,  a  distance  of  about  1300  yards, 
the  spine  of  the  upwold  still  maintaining  a  high  ele- 
vation bridges  over  the  interval  by  an  easy  bend,  such 
as  that  along  the  back  of  a  horse,  from  the  withers- 
point  to  the  croup ;  but,  as  the  means  of  approach 
for  an  army  engaged  in  attack,  this  Saddle-top  Reach 
is  wanting  in  breadth;  for,  whilst  suffering  deep 
encroachment  on  the  east  from  the  channel  of  the 
Quarry  Ravine,  it  is  straitened  too  on  the  west  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  Mikriakoff  Glen,  and  number- 
less dells  or  gulliea 

*  Qeneral  de  Todleben's  opinion  Ib  that  the  Bnsdan  artilleiy 
grarely  iiyored  the  pioepects  of  the  enteipriBe  by  remaining  stationaiy 
on  SheU  Hill  instead  of  pushing  on  to  more  adyanced  positions,  and 
thus  bearing  forward  the  weight  of  battle. 
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Bat  the  formation  of  the  ground  is  such  that  the  CHAP, 
occupation  of  Shell  Hill  in  strength  must  needs  carry  ^ — « — * 
with  it  the  control  of  the  Quarry  Ravine,  including  Q^J^ry 
that  upper  part  of  it,  seven  hundred  yards  in  length,  ^^^^^ 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  Saddle-top  Reach,  and  in 
this  sheltered  hollow  an  assailant  determining  to  force 
his  way  southward  over  the  hillock  in  firont  of  the 
Isthmus  would  find  a  lair  of  great  value  from  which 
to  make  his  spring  at  a  distance  of  only  six  hundred 
paces  £rom  the  coveted  goal 

South-east  of  Shell  Hill,  and  overlooking  the  ap-  The  £ng- 
proach  by  the  Saddle-top  Reach,  there  stand  the  Heights. 
English  Heights.  These  bend  so  abruptly  at  their 
centre  that,  though  forming  throughout  an  entire 
and  single  mass  of  high  ground,  they  still  present 
two  distinct  ridges  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
<Hie  ridge  with  a  front  towards  the  north,  the  other 
with  a  front  towards  the  west. 

The  part  of  the  hill  facing  northward  reaches  all  Home 
along  the  front  of  the  ground  where  our  2d  Divi-  ' 
sion  lay  camped  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  and 
is  called  the  Home  Ridge.  Having  its  westernmost 
slope  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  from  the  steeps 
of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  this  ridge  passes  thence  to 
the  eastward,  and  culminates  at  the  bend  of  the  hill. 
With  the  bend  counted  in  as  a  part  of  it,  the  crest  of 
this  Home  Ridge  has  a  front  of  about  650  yards,  which 
looks  down  obliquely  along  the  Saddle-top  Reach;  and 
its  reverse  slopes  descending  upon  what  was  the  camp- 
ing-ground of  our  2d  Division  face,  back  in  a  south- 
erly direction  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Isthmus. 
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The  other  part  of  the  hill  is  called  the  Fore  Ridge. 
Fronting  as  it  does  towards  the  west,  this  Fore  Bidge 
The  Fore  looks  down  slantwise  across  the  Saddle-top  Beach ; 
and  its  reverse  slopes  descending  eastward,  bend 
down  to  the  brow  of  the  steeps  overhanging  the 
Inkerman  marsh.  At  its  northern  extremity,  the 
Fore  Ridge  is  called  the  Mount  Head ;  *  and  it  there 
stands  so  forward  as  to  be  closely  overlookinfir  the 
...^ce  of  th,  Q««^  E.™..  / 
The  ad-  Such  ridgcs  as  these,  it  is  plain,  could  not  but  be 

ofierod       a  great  source  of  defensive  strength  to  the  Greneral 
i^^iiah      who  might  be  able  to  arm  and  to  man  them ;  for 
^'^^'^'    everywhere,  their  sides  have  a  strong  incline,  and 
they  not  only  offer  commanding  positions  for  the 
artillery  which  might  be  made  to  cross  its  fires  on 
the  approaches,  but  can  also  by  means  of  their  reverse 
slopes  afford  good  shelter  to  troops, 
andt^fhe      To  the  fcw  in  their  strife  with  the  many,  a  field  of 
fomc^cfhA  battle  which  afforded  a  spacious  front  for  the  outposts, 
^^^      yet  tapered  away  at  last  into  a  small  compact  strong- 
hold, plainly  offered  immense  advantages;  but  we  shall 
find  that  General  Pennefather — for  reasons  which 
were  not  without  force — abstained  from  adapting  his 
defence  to  this  peculiar  configuration  of  the  ground. 
The  There  was  a  part  of  the  Inkerman  field  which,  if 

^^  ^^  not  of  such  value  in  battle  as  to  warrant  a  determined 
righr"      attack,  or  invite  to  a  bloody  defence,  still  chanced  to 
°^        become  the  scene  of  much  valiant  and  obstinate, 
though,  in  one  sense,  irrelevant  fighting.    From  the 

*  Its  height  abore  the  sea-lerel  is  636  feet.    This  was  in  later  days 
the  site  of  the  strong  redoubt  thrown  np  by  the  French. 
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north-eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Head  there  shoot  out  0  H  A  P. 
two  spuis  of  unequal  length.     The  one  on  the  right —  ^ — ^-1-^ 
the  Kitspur — is  the  lesser  of  the  two.     It  stands  The  Kit- 
buttressed  by  steeps  which,  however  rude  and  diffi- 
cult,, can  still  be  climbed  without  peril  by  people 
going  on  foot    It  was  there  that  there  stood  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  the  parapet  of  a  dismantled 
work  which  was  destined  to  become  famous  in  his* 
tory.     The  other  outshoot  of  ground — ^the  Inkerman  The  in- 
Tusk  or  Spur — stretches  far  in  a  north-easterly  direc-  Tusk. 
tion  between  naked  crags  on  either  side ;  and,  though 
smooth,  or  gently  sloping  home  down  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  it  there  ends  at  last  with  absolute  sud-> 
deimess  in  a  sheer  wall  of  vertical  rock.*    The  cleft 
which  divides  the  Kitspur  from  the  Inkerman  Tusk 
is  St  Clement's  Gorge. 
The  English  never  treated  Mount  Inkerman  as  a  Thebrnsh- 

wood 

defensive  position  which  (in  order  to  leave  its  assail- 'clothing 
ant8  exposed  to  view  and  to  fire)  should  be  cleared  of  inkerman. 
obstructions ;  and  (except  upon  spots  near  the  camp, 
which  had  been  stripped  by  men  toiling  after  fuel  t) 
tie  ground  at  the  time  of  Hie  fight  was  in  most  places 
dad  with  a  stunted  oak  brushwood.  This  grew  very 
scant  on  the  toplands,  but  abundant  on  most  of  the 
steeps.  In  some  places,  it  reached  a  man's  knees,  in 
others,  his  waist  or  his  shoulders,  and  in  others  again 
surrounded  him  with  boughs  9  or  10  feet  high. 

*  Kg  mapa  or  plans  can  adequately  express  the  characteristics  of  this 
spur,  and  it  was  only  on  seeing  it  in  18S9  from  the  TaUey  of  the 
Tcheznaya  that  I  apprehended  its  singnlar  form. 

t  The  parts  of  the  bushes  taken  for  fdel  were  the  roots.  These  onr 
soldiers  used  to  caH  *  clumps/ 


The  roads. 
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The  high  rock-built  topland  or  spine  of  Mount 
Inkerman  was  so  free  from  difficult  steeps,  so  thinly 
coated  with  soil,  and  so  sparsely  interrupted  by  the 
there  puny  stems  of  the  underwood,  that  guns  once 
brought  up  to  the  brow  could  be  easily  moved  on 
along  the  downs;  but  Nature  had  placed  graver 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  ascent,  and  it  was  only  upon 
roads  made  by  man  that  great  trains  of  artillery  could 
well  be  dragged  up  the  ravines. 

After,  years  before,  bringing  an  aqueduct  along  the 
northern  skirts  of  Mount  Inkerman,  and  across  the 
Careenage  Bavine,  Science  did  not  then  press  on  its 
conquest  of  natural  obstacles  by  carrying  a  roadway 
in  the  same  direction ;  and  even  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  it  was  only  by  fetching  an  extrava- 
gant circuit  along  the  Post-road,  and  travelling  all 
round  the  ravine,  that  a  man  could  pass  with  a  car- 
riage from  Inkerman  Bridge  to  SebastopoL 
The  Post-  This  still  unaltered  Post-road,  after  crossing  Inker- 
man  Bridge,  begins  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  by  enter- 
ing the  Volovia  Grorge,  but  presently  bends  round 
into  the  jaws  of  a  long,  craggy,  winding  defile  called 
the  Quarry  Bavine,  and  climbs  up  along  its  left  bank» 
keeping  always  on  ground  much  higher  than  the 
bed  of  the  watercourse.  After  coming  up  dear  of 
the  ravine  to  the  open  downs  at  its  head,  the  line  of 
way  stretches  southwards  under  the  front  of  the 
Fore  Bidge,  crosses  over  the  Home  Bidge,  runs 
straight  through  the  centre  of  what  was  Penne- 
father's  camping-ground,  goes  on  by  the  Isthmus 
to  ground  near  the  Windmill,  and — ^being  then  at 
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last  clear  of  the  Careenage  Ravine — turns  off  into  CHAP, 
the  Woronzoff  road.  ^ — , — ^ 

In  old  timeSy  before  skilled  engineers  had  traced  The  old 
the  line  of  the  post-road,  people  threaded  their  way  along  the 
through  the  Quarry  Eavine  by  following  the  course  ^4*^ 
of  its  bed,  and  the  road  then  in  use  still  existed  at      ^^^' 
the  time  of  the  battle.     There  were  thus  two  parallel 
roads  running  each  very  near  to  the  other  by  which 
an  assailant  might  move  up  his  columns  through  the 
Quarry  Ravine  to  the  open  topland  abova* 

But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Prince  Mentschi-  The  Sap- 
koff  made  haste  to  connect  the  Earabel  Faubourg  ^^: 
with  Inkerman  Bridge  by  a  work  called  the  *  Sapper's 
*  Road  ; '  and — as  though  he  had  caught  a  dim  fore- 
sight of  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  needed  for  the 
enterprise  of  the  5th  of  November — ^he  so  shaped  his 
new  line  of  route  as  to  make  it — ^not  merely  a  link 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  but — ^also  a  means  of 
affording  two  metalled  ways  of  ascent  home  up  to  the 
spine  of  Mount  Inkerman.     So,  if  meaning  to  use  the 
new  work  for  that  last  purpose,  a  general  would  re- 
gard it  as  comprising  two  roads,  which  having  come, 
one  from  the  faubourg  and  the  other  from  Inkerman 
Bridge,  meet  each  other  on  the  crest  of  the  Mount 
One  moiety  of  the  new  highway,  that  is,  the  West  its  west- 
Sapper's  Road,  after  leaving  the  faubourg,  and  cross-  ^? j;hJ 
ing — by  a  viaduct — ^the  great  Careenage  Ravine,  winds  sappei^s 
on  into  a  gorge,  and  climbs  up  betwixt  its  banks  to  ^^' 

*  HeaBQied  harizontaUf/f  the  average  distance  between  the  two  roads 
iQQst  be  little  more  than  about  150  yards,  but  in  their  altUude  the 
<)iffeienee  is  great. 

VOL   V.  O 
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CHAP,  the  height  called  St  (Jeorge's  Brow.     There,  it  is 

.,    V     /  met  at  an  angle  by  the  other  half  of  Prince  Mentsclii- 

OT  motety  toff's  work,  that  is,  by  the  East  Sapper^s  Boad,  which, 

:^'  ^^  after  having  parted  from  the  Post-road  near  Inker- 

*2|gJ^'     man  Bridge,  and  made  its  way  westward  for  more 

than  a  nule  almost  close  alongside  of  the  aqueduct, 

has  all  at  once  turned  towards  the  south,  and  climbed 

up  St  George's  Ravine, 

Thus,  apart  from  its  obvious  uses  as  a  way  of 
lateral  communication  between  the  army  of  Sebasto- 
pol  and  the  army  beyond  the  Tchemaya,  this  Sapper's 
Boad  opened  to  both  the  means  of  invading  Mount 
Inkerman ;  for  if  one  of  the  armies  should  march  out 
from  the  faubourg,  it  could  ascend  with  its  train 
of  artillery  by  the  West  Sapper's  Boad,  whilst  the 
other  having  come  from  the  north  across  Inker- 
man  Bridge  could  move  up  by  St  Greorge's  Bavine ; 
and  the  two  heads  of  columns  at  last  might  be  then 
side  by  side  on  the  Brow,  where  the  ground  was 
open  enough  for  the  orderly  junction  of  converging 
forces.  Once  on  St  George's  Brow,  the  united  forces 
would  have  downlands  before  them  very  little  ob- 
structed by  brushwood,  and  might  freely  move  on  to 
SheUHilL 

Upon  this  Sapper's  Boad  the  whole  problem  of  the 
Bussian  attack  on  Mount  Inkerman  may  be  said  to 
have  rested;  for  excepting  the  Post-road  (which 
climbed  up  along  the  perilous  defile  of  the  Quarry 
Bavine,  under  the  eyes  of  the  English  sentries)  Prince 
Mentschikoft's  new  work  afforded  the  only  two  met- 
alled ways  lying  under  his  own  control  by  which  guns 
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could  be  brought  up  the  Mount.  As  it  was,  the  CHAP. 
Russian  commander,  by  using  the  two  metalled  ways  ^ — .A-^ 
of  ascent  comprised  in  his  Sapper's  Bead,  could  not 
only  bring  up  his  forces  from  the  east  as  well  as  the 
west,  and  unite  them  with  their  trains  of  artillery  on 
the  height  called  St  George's  Brow,  but  might  do  this 
in  peace  without  trespassing,  as  it  were,  out  of  his 
own  ground,  without  having  to  drive  in  one  picket, 
— ^nay  even,  if  fortune  should  smile,  without  being 
observed  by  our  outposts. 

The  Careenage  Ravine,  though  forbiddingly  hard  to  Road 
eross,  could  with  much  more  ease  be  ascended;  and  du^ei^ 
there  was  a  cart-road  which  went  up  along  its  bed,  careenage 
past  the  Mikriakofif  Farm,  to  the  junction  of  the  two      ^^^" 
gully   channels  which  meet  under  Quarter  -  guard 
Points     There,  the  road  turning  oflf  fix>m  the  Well-way 
(which  leads  straight  up  to  the  Isthmus)  bent  away 
into  the  other  or  more  westerly  channel,  and  thence 
gained  the  Victoria  Ridge  at  a  spot  not  far  distant 
from  General  Codrington's  tents.     The  Russians,  how- 
ever,  were   scarce  under    temptation  to  adventure 
their  artillery  in  the  depths  of  this  Careenage  Ravine, 
and  no  infantry  which  might  attempt  to  ascend  it 
coald  advance  upon  an  extended  front. 


11. 


Irrespectively  of  the  troops  with  which  the  enemy  Fixed  bat- 
proposed  to  march  upon  Mount  Inkerman,  he  had  ships  by 
some  resources  prepared  beforehand,  which  could  not  RuLian  ^ 
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but  strengthen  the  ground  for  him  on  the  day  of  his 
enterprise.  His  guns  near  the  Lighthouse  might 
prove  indeed,  it  is  true,  to  be  rather  molesting  than 
formidable ;  and  the  Malakoff,  with  all  its  armament, 
might  help  him  only  a  little  by  taking  a  blind  part 
in  the  fight ;  but  the  more  northerly  batteries  of  the 
Karabel  Faubourg,  and  the  Vladimir  and  the  Cher- 
sonese steam-ships  lying  moored  on  the  east  of  the 
roadstead,  made  him  sure  of  his  dominion  on  the 
Sapper's  Road,  and  could  cover  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  either  those  troops  which  were  to  operate 
from  Sebastopol  or  those  brought  from  Inkerman 
Bridge.  Moreover,  the  starboard  batteries  of  the  two 
ships,  whilst  held  ready  to  sweep  with  their  fire  the 
nearest  hillsides  of  the  Mount,  could  also  search  the 
ravines ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  fight  being  roUed 
towards  the  north,  might  interpose  with  great  power. 
If  occupied  in  its  entirety  by  even  a  moderate 
force  well  secured  against  the  peril  of  having  its 
communications  cut  off.  Mount  Inkerman  might 
have  been  guarded  with  comparative  ease ;  *  but  an 
undisputed  dominion  over  the  northern  half  of  the 
Mount  had  been  deliberately  left  to  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff  ;t  and  thus  it  might  happen  that  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  battle,  General  Pennefather  would  be  encounter- 
ing an  army  already  sharing  the  heights  with  him. 


*  By  puBhing  forward  etrong  outposts  to  occupy  tbe  spurs  towards 
the  north. — See  '  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,'  voL  iii.  p.  290. 

t  See  ibid.,  voL  iii  p.  S90,  291,  for  the  reasons  which  pieyented  the 
occupation  of  the  ground.  As  showing  the  completeness  of  the  enemy's 
empire  over  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Inkerman,  see  the  narrative, 
ante,  p.  3. 
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There  were  many  who  saw  that  the  charge  and  the  CHAP, 
peril  of  defending  the  southern  half  of  Mount  Inker-  n     ^     > 
man  might  be  incaleulably  lightened  by  throwing  up  ^^  ^ 
works  of  defence;    but — intent  on  Sebastopol,  and  ^^^^'^ 
overladen  with  their  double  burthen  of  siege-work  }i»^po"- 
as  well  as  field  duties — ^the  English  were  altogether 
unable  to  command  the  hands  needed  for  strongly 
entrenching  the  ground,  and  no  such  undertaking  was 
executed  or  even  begun  by  their  corps  of  engineers. 

It  happened,  however,  that  in  conformity  with  the 
known  wish  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  under  the 
impulsion  given  by  the  energies  of  Colonel  Percy  The  crest. 
Herbert,*  the  artillerjrmen  of  the  2d  Division,  with  ^^'^ 
what  help  they  could  get  from  their  infantry  com- 
rades, had  thrown  up  a  work  on  Hill  Bend,  and 
carried  it  —  although  not  continuously  —  some  way 
along  the  crest  of  Home  Ridge.  What  the  artillery- 
men desired  was  that,  in  the  event  of  their  field-guns 
being  brought  into  action  on  Home  Eidge,  they 
should  be  provided  with  some  cover,  however  slight 
To  this  end  our  people  formed  an  embankment  by 
heaping  together  loose  stones,  and  adding  besides  so 
much  earth  as  might  guard  against  the  mischief  of 
splmters;  but  the  rock  of  this  crest  being  scantUy 
coated  over  with  soil,  they  had  to  fetch  the  needed 
material  from  lower  ground ;  and  did  not  prove  able 
to  make  alongside  the  embankment  any  lengthened 
excavation  that  could  well  be  called  a  ditch  or  a 
trencL  On  Hill  Bend,  the  designer  had  seized  the 
advantage  offered  by  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  the 

*  The  Assistant  Quartennaster-Qeneral  attached  to  the  2d  Divisioxu 
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CHAP,  work  at  this  spot,  whilst  having  (as  elsewhere)  a  face 
towards  the  north,  had  also  a  face — ^with  room  for 
three  guns — ^looking  towards  the  north-west,  in  other 
words,  looking  straight  along  the  Saddle-top  Reach, 
and  directly  fronting  Shell  Hill.  At  that  north-west 
face,  and  there  only,  the  embankment  had  a  thick- 
ness of  several  feet ;  *  but  height  was  wanting,  for  it 
seems  that  the  work  at  this  part  rose  little  more 
than  two  feet  above  the  ground,  t  Elsewhere,  the 
embankment  was  far  more  slender,  but  also,  at  some 
places,  higher. 

Towards  the  left,  this  crest-work  was  a  construction 
so  slight,  and  so  rude,  that  by  many  whose  tents 
stood  close  under,  it  was  never  so  much  as  observed ; 
but  on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  growth  of  the  humble 
lampart  was  more  often  remarked,  and  men  called  it 
the  Folly  of  this  man,  or  the  Folly  of  that  one,  uniting 
it  witii  the  name  of  any  officer  to  whom,  for  the  mo- 
ment, camp  satire  might  chance  to  impute  the  design. 
Yet,  despised  as  it  had  been,  and  slight  as  it  really 
was,  the  work  proved  to  be  of  great  service  in  the 
battle ;  for  it  not  only  fullfilled  its  main  purpose  by 
giving  at  least  some  cover  to  the  artillery,  but  also 
afforded  shelter  to  men  lying  down  behind  it ;  and 
besides,  it  marked  out  the  front  of  a  good  rallying- 
ground  for  disordered  troops. 

*  The  merit  of  giying  eoliditj  to  tliis  part  of  the  work — it  proved 
to  be  of  great  adrantage  in  the  battle — belonged  to  Captain  Gubbins. 

t  Indeed  it  is  the  impression  of  General  Collingwood  Dickson  (who 
bronght  his  two  IS-poondeis  into  battery  at  this  part  of  the  work)  that 
the  height  was  mnch  less  than  that  above  stated ;  but  he  nevertheless 
bears  witness  that  the  number  of  missiles  stopped  by  this  dwarf  bank 
was  very  great. 
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Where  the  ground  began  to  descend  into  the  Quarry  CHAP. 
Bavine,  there  stood,  crossing  and  blocking  the  Post-  ^ — A-^ 
road,  one  of  those  low  picket- walls  or  lengthened  ^.'^"" 
heaps  of  loose  stones  by  which  our  men  serving  on 
outpost  duty  used  to  make  for  themselves  a  scant  shel- 
ter. Having  a  height  of  about  three  and  a  half  or  four 
feet,  and  extending  some  way  into  the  brushwood  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  this  small  fence  marked  and 
sheltered  the  'Grand-guard'  of  the  inlying  picket 
there  posted,  and  was  called  at  first  by  our  people 
the  '  Main  Picket  Barrier/  but  afterwards  simply '  the 
*  Barrier.'  It  was  destined  to  be  an  object  of  moment 
in  the  fight^  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  cover 
which  80  slight  a  pile  could  afford,  nor  even  on  ac* 
count  of  any  special  worth  attaching  to  its  position, 
but  because  it  served  as  a  landmark  defining  a  part 
of  the  ground  on  which  resolute  men,  if  so  minded, 
might  determine  to  make  a  stand.  Lower  down  the 
Quarry  Ravine^  our  people  had  obstructed  the  Post- 
road  by  making  a  cut  across  it. 

These  slight  works  were  all  that  had  been  done  xhedu- 
to  strengthen  the  ground  against  invaders  ;  but  the  S^bag 
parapet  of  a  dismantled  earthwork,  thrown  up  weeks  ^**®^- 
before  for  another  purpose,  was  still  to  be  seen 
upstanding  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  Eitspur.^ 
When  in  use,  the  work  had  been  armed  with  a  couple 
of  IS-pounders,  soon  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  men 

*  The  *  other  pnipoee'  above  referred  to  was  that  of  Bilencmg  a 
Rnagj^n  gxm  plaoed  in  battery  near  the  Inkeiman  rains,  which  had 
attempted  to  molest  our  people.  The  Russian  gun  was  quickly  silenced ; 
and,  tiie  object  having  been  attained,  our  two  IS-pounders  had  been 
vithdrawn  some  days  before  the  day  of  the  battle. 
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CHAP,  called  it  the  *  Two-gun/  or  more  often  the  *  Sandbag ' 
^ — ,^1-^  Battery.  It  often  gave  pleasant  shelter  to  men  out 
on  picket  against  easterly  winds ;  but  the  notion  of 
ever  using  the  parapet  in  an  infantry  fight  had  been 
so  entirely  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  constructor 
that  it  was  not  even  furnished  with  a  banquette. 
Though  having  no  genuine  worth  as  a  lodgment 
to  be  used  in  attack,  or  as  an  obstacle  good  for 
defence,  this  dismantled  parapet,  rising  up  on  a  con- 
spicuous crest  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  was 
still  so  enticing  an  object  that  in  the  turmoil  of 
battle  (where  men  often  strive  affcer  false  prizes)  it 
might  become  the  stake  for  which  numbers  would 
die,  and  receive,  some  day,  from  French  soldiery,  a 
dismal  name  telling  of  slaughter.*  Far  from  giving 
an  advantage  to  the  Allies,  this  ill-omened  pile  was 
destined  to  bring  them  into  grave  peril,  first  by 
causing  an  all  but  ruinous  severance  of  the  small 
English  force,  and  next  by  drawing  the  French  into 
a  wrong  field  of  action. 
The  value  Such,  then,  was  that  southern  half  of  Mount  Inker- 
inkermao  m^u  which  had  to  be  attacked  and  defended ;  and 
fd^Mifliye  there  is  warrant  perhaps  for  saying  that  a  skilled 
P^**^  commander  who  could  arm  the  whole  range  of  the 
English  Heights  with  powerful  batteries  supported 
by  a  proportionate  force  of  good  infantry,  might  be 
trusted  to  keep  his  hold  against  assailants  double  in 
number.  But  it  was  no  such  smooth  problem  as  this 
that  offered  itself  for  solution  on  the  morning  of  the 

*  The  '  abattoir.'    When  I  visited  the  groimd  in  1809,  the  parapet 
was  yet  standing. 
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5th  of  November.  Far  indeed  from  having  the  60  CHAP, 
guns  and  the  20,000  troops  which  would  elicit  the 
military  value  of  the  English  Heights,  General  Penne- 
father  had  only  in  the  early  morning  12  pieces  of 
fidd-artUleiy  and  something  less  than  3000  foot,  with 
a  right  to  expect  reinforcements  of  uncertain  amount 
as  well  as  at  uncertain  intervals,  from  time  to  time  com- 
ing up ;  and  it  did  not,  of  course,  follow  that  heights, 
excellent  as  a  standing-ground  for  a  whole  army- 
corps,  must  be  a  proportionately  good  stronghold, 
or  even  any  stronghold  at  all  for  a  general  thus 
weak  in  numbers.  So,  whatever  General  Pennefather 
may  be  presently  shown  to  have  achieved  by  dint  of 
sheer  fighting  in  many  parts  of  the  field,  we  shall 
scarce  see  him  forming  or  wielding  that  particular 
engine  of  defensive  war  which  soldiers  call  a  force 
'  in  position/ 


III. 


The  upwold  in  the  immediate  rear  of  Mount  Inker-  The 
man  afforded  no  second  standing-ground,  either  natural  dose  in 
or  artificial,  to  troops  which  by  stress  of  battle  might  Mount 
be  driven  back  through  the  Isthmus  from  the  position   ^  ^"°*"" 
of  the  English  Heights ;  for  the  Canrobert  Redoubt 
was  a  work  which  had  no  other  purpose  or  use  than 
tliat  of  strengthening  our  defences  against  what  were 
never  attempted,  that  is,  attacks  from  the  east.     This 
part  of  the  Chersonese  could  be  distinguished  from  afar 
by  the  trunk  of  a  dismantled  windmill,  long  familiar 
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CHAP,  to  the  eyes  of  our  people;*  and  it  constituted  the 
only  approach  to  Mount  Inkerman  from  ground  lying 
south  of  the  Isthmus.  When  coming  to  take  part  in 
the  fight,  reinforcements,  whether  English  or  French, 
were  all  of  them  destined  to  pass  by  way  of  this 
Windmill  Ridge ;  and  here,  too,  or  on  ground  very 
near,  when  the  moment  should  seem  to  be  ripe. 
Prince  Gortchakoflf  was  to  crown  the  heights  with 
more  than  20,000  fresh  troops. 


IV. 


strength        Lying  camped  at  the  Isthmus,  and  having  al- 
foroe  on-    together  a  strength  of  a  little  less  than  3000  foot,t 
nefafcher     with  twclvc  guus  Under  Colouel  Fitzmayer,  the  2d 
S  Mount    Division — a  hard-worked,  but  zealous  and  ever  war- 
*"•  like  force — kept  watch  on  Mount  Inkerman,   by 
maintaining  an  extensive  system  of  outposts.  | 
The  chain       On  the  right  rear  of  the  camp  the  chain  furnished 
tii^^^^    by  this  Division  linked  itself  to  the  extremity  of  the 
u^^.      line  of  pickets  there  maintained   by  the  Guards, 
stretched  thence  northwards   to  the   flank  of  the 
Eitspur,  passed  looping  across  the  head  of  the  Inker- 
man  Tusk,  and  thence  turned  back  to  the  Barrier  or 
Main  Picket  Wall,  the  station  occupied  by  the  *  field- 
*  officer  of  the  day.'    Reappearing  (after  a  break)  near 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1869, 1  found  the  massive  trunk  of  this  wind- 
mill still  marking  the  ground  as  in  the  time  of  the  war. 

t  2956 — see  table  in  Appendix. 

t  See  note  in  Appendix  showing  how  the  pickets  were  fumished  on 
the  eve  and  morning  of  Inkerman. 
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the  head  of  East  Jut,  the  line  passed  in  a  south-  CHAP. 
westerly  direction  across  the  folds  of  Shell  Hill,  went 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  upwold,  and  thence  following 
the  steeps  part-way  down  sought  to  link  itself 
with  that  chain  of  the  Light  Division  pickets  which 
began  near  MikriakoflF  Farm  in  the  bed  of  the  Careen- 
age  Ravine,  and  ascended  to  the  right  Lancaster 
battery  on  the  slopes  of  the  Victoria  Bidge.  Of 
course,  the  scope  of  the  ground  thus  watched  could 
be  varied  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  might 
conmiand ;  and  at  night  in  particular,  as  is  usual,  the 
men  who  had  watched  during  daylight  from  the  brows 
of  the  hills  were  commonly  drawn  back  so  far  as  to 
avoid  being  seen  on  the  sky-line ;  but  even,  irrespec- 
tively of  that  precaution,  the  chain  in  some  places 
at  dusk  was  often  a  good  deal  retracted. 

The  Russian  vedette  always  rooted  to  one  spot  of 
pma  w»  n«>r,  yeT  nJi^  <«t  sentrie, :  bdt  in 
general  remained  hidden  from  them  by  the  bend  of 
the  hill,  and  it  was  not  the  habit  of  our  riflemen  to 
go  beyond  bounds  in  order  to  disturb  the  lone  horse- 
man. People  gazing  from  the  west  used  to  wander 
how  Russia  and  England  in  the  persons  of  their  outer- 
most sentries  could  be  always  so  near  and  so  peacefoL 

At  the  end  of  their  twenty-four  hours  of  outpost 
duty,  and  always  before  break  of  day,  the  pickets 
^ised  to  be  relieved,  and  there  was  therefore  a 
lengthened  time  every  morning  when,  the  old  and 
the  new  pickets  being  all  of  them  on  outpost  duty, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Division  was  absent 
from  camp. 
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CHAP.  A  system  of  pickets  thus  crossing  the  centre  of 
Mount  Inkerman^  instead  of  skirting  its  front,  did 
not  purport,  of  course,  to  be  one  which  could  so 
overlook  the  approaches  as  to  insure  early  knowledge 
of  any  approaching  attack;  but,  although  Colonel 
Percy  Herbert^  the  Assistant  Quartermaster-Greneral, 
used  to  pray  that  the  chain  should  be  looped  forward 
in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  watch  on  the  northern  and  north-western 
Spurs,  he  had  always  been  answered  that  this  was 
not  to  be  done  without  either  employing  more  forces 
than  could  well  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  or  else  in- 
curring the  risk  of  having  men  surrounded  and  taken. 
The  totennedkte  plaa  rf  keepbg  the  piokete  « 
Wore  during  the  Lin  part  .?  t^e  day  Ld  mgh, 
but  causing  them  to  patrol  towards  the  front  in  the 
early  morning,  was  an  expedient  of  later  days. 

As  a  part  of  the  precautionary  system  of  the  2d 
Division,  two  guns  used  to  be  kept,  at  this  time,  on 
what  was  called  'picket'  duty — ^that  is,  they  were 
placed  on  the  Post-road,  close  in  rear  of  the  infantry 
tents,  with  their  horses  already  '  hooked  in.' 

In  advance  of  the  2d  Division  pickets,  and  on 
ground  not  far  distant  from  St  George's  Brow,  the 
venturesome  Goodlake  was  present  on  the  morning 
of  the  action  with  30  men  of  the  Guards.* 

Not  as  part  of  the  general  or  army  system  of 
pickets,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  securing  his  camp 
from  surprise,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 

*  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  exploits  of  this  roving  band  under 
Goodlake,  see  note,  ante,  p.  10. 
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accustomed  to  maintain  a  watch  at  Quarter  -  guard  CHAP. 

VI 
Point;   and  we  shall  see  that  the  company  of  the 

Grenadier  Guards  there  posted  under  ELS.H.  Prince 

Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar  was  at  one  moment  reached 

by  the  swelling  flood-tide  of  battle. 


V. 


Prince  MentschikoflTs  written  orders  were  delivered  Prince 
at  five  in  the  afternoon  on  the  4th  of  November,  and,  kofiTs 
30  far  as  concerned  the  attack  by  Soimonoff  and  oidenfor 
Pauloff  with  their  40,000  men,  his  words  ran  as  on  Mount 

t  11  Inkennftn. 

loUows : — 

*  It  is  decided  that  to-morrow,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
'  ber,  the  English  shall  be  attacked  in  their  position, 
'  in  order  that  we  may  seize  and  occupy  the  heights 
'  on  which  they  are  established. 

*  1.  The  field  army-corps  at  Sebastopol,*     .     .     . 

*  under  the  command  of  Lt-General  Soimonoff,  after 

*  having  previously  moved  out  from  the  line  of  forti- 
'fications,  will  march,  starting  from  the  Careenage 

*  Ravine,  at  siz  o'clock  in  the  moming.t 

*  2,  The  detachment  camped  on  the  Old  City 
'  Heights,  J  .  .  .  under  Lt. -General  Pauloff,  will, 
'  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moming.  restore  lakerman 
'  bridge,  and  push  on  vigorously  to  meet  and  join  the 

*  corps  of  Lt-Q^neral  Soimonoff.     With  this  detach- 

*  Here  foUows  a  detailed  deecription  of  the  force, 
t  The  hour  vae  afterwards  altered  to  6  A.H. 
t  The  heights  in  the  original,  and  by  the  Roasians  generally,  as  we 
bare  before  seen,  were  called  *  les  hautenxs  d'Inkemian.* 


no 
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Thesubai- 

diAi^di- 

reotiona 

framed  by 

Soimonoff 

and  Pau- 

loff. 


Interposi- 
tion of 
Dannen- 
berg. 


His  first 
set  of  in- 
structions. 


'  ment  will  be  General  de  Dannenberg,  commander  of 

*  the  4th  Infantry  Corps,  who  is  to  take  the  para- 

*  mount  command  of  the  two  corps  as  soon  as  they 
'  dhall  have  effected  their  junction.* 

'  5.  All  particular  measures  concerning  the  execution 
■  of  .heoie. givenremainunder  «.e r^po^bOit,  of 

*  the  commanders  of  the  corps  of  troops  above  men- 

*  tioned,  who  in  the  night  between  the  4th  and  the  5  th 

*  of  November  will  acquaint  me  with  their  dispositions. 

*  6.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action  the  Com- 

*  mander-in-Chief  wiU  be  near  Inkerman  Bridge/ 

Both  Soimonoff  and  Pauloff  rightly  understood  that 
the  Prince  by  these  words  meant  to  order  a  conjoint 
attack  of  their  two  army-corps  on  Moimt  Inker- 
man  ;  t  and  the  written  directions  to  their  troops, 
which  they  accordingly  framed,  were  accepted  with- 
out  disapproval  by  the  Commander-in-Chief4 

Although  Dannenberg's  appointment  in  strictness 
would  take  no  effect  till  the  morrow,  it  yet  gave  him 
of  course  from  the  first  a  certain  inchoate  power,  and 
he  himself  plainly  judged  that  he  was  already  entitled 
to  command  the  two  lieutenant  -  generals.  §  For 
their  guidance,  accordingly,  he  drew  up  a  set  of  direc- 

*  ClanBes  3  and  4  are  the  instructionB  addressed  to  General  Gort- 
chako£f,  commanding  the  troops  which  would  operate  in  the  valley  of 
Balaclava,  and  General  MoUer,  commanding  the  garrison,  and  will  be 
found  anU^  at  p.  57,  69,  and  80. 

t  ThiB  is  shown  by  their  two  papers  of  subsidiary  directions  (which 
see  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VL,  under  the  heads  of  '  First*  and  ' Second 
'  Papers'),  and  by  Prince  Mentschikoff's  tacit  approval  of  those  arrange- 
ments. 

X  '  First'  and  'Second  Papers '  tibi  ante. 

§  'I  made  the  foUowing  disposition.* — Dannenberg's  despatch,  8th 
November  1854. 
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tions,  which,  if  ill  conceived  and  inapt,  and  therefore  CHAP, 
embarrassing,  still  did  not  apparently  seek  to  extend  * — ^-1-^ 
the  field  of  the  enterprise.* 
But  later  in  the  evening,  Dannenberg  conceived  HissubBe- 

,  .  .      quent  at- 

the  idea  of  insisting  that  Soimonoff  should  deliver  his  tempts  to 
attack  on  the  Victoria  Ridge  instead  of  Mount  In-  the  accept- 
kerman,  and  he  went  on  to  press  his  new  plan  hj  the  ancTcaose 
use  of  peculiar  language^  which,  although  indirect  to  attack 
and  unfit,  and  at  first  sight  confounding,  still  had  ^ctoria 
clearness  enough,  when  studied,  to  show  what  his    *  ^^' 
meaning  must  be.     Besides  making  a  second  altera- 
tion  in   FaulofiTs  arrangements, t  he  despatched  a 
paper  to  Soimonoff,  in  which,  without  openly  saying 
that  he  had  resolved  to  supersede  the  hitherto  accepted 
plan,  he  professed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Soimon- 
off— ^in  forgetfulness  of  all  past  decisions — would  be 
making  his  attack  on  the  west  of  the   Careenage 
Ravine,  and  gave  him  accordingly  three  subsidiary 
directions,  all  plainly  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Victoria  Bidge,  and  not  Mount  Inkerman,  was 
to  be  Soimonoff's  theatre  of  action.|    Indeed  his  aide* 
de-camp  says  that  he  parted  at  night  from  Soimonoff 's 
people  with  an   *  au  revoir '  for  the  morrow  on  the 
crown  of  the  Victoria  Bidge. 

With  the  same  object,  and  still  using  the  same  in- 
directness of  language,  Dannenberg  sent  a  report  to 
Headquarters  which,  however  obUquely  expressed, 
Still  said   quite   enough,  it  would  seem,  to  arouse 

*  See  this  Paper  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VL 

t  This  alteration  is  fully  recited  in  the  '  Third  Paper '  ubi  ant€, 

t  See  his  '  Second  Paper '  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VL 
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CHAP,  almost  any  commander,  and  force  him  at  once  to 
' — J^^  arbitrate ;  *  but  Prince  Mentschikoff,  as  though  seized 
Mentochi-  ^1  *^^*  torpor  which  oftentimes  palsies  a  man  who  has 
in^CTr   ^^^g  ^^-"^  preparing  great  issues,  did  not  so  interpose 
ence.         j^jg  authority  as  to  take  care  that  Dannenberg  should 
be  either  overruled  or  obeyed  ;  and,  the  expedient  of 
personal  interviews  or  of  further  communications  by 
the  pen  not  being  adopted,  Soimonoff  was  left  in  his 
Sounon-     dilemma.      He  had  either  to  accept  the  strangely 
determi-     indirect  language  of  one  not  yet  in  strictness  his  chief 
as  a  sufficing  warrant  for  the  abandonment  of  a  plan 
adopted  and  still  tacitly  sanctioned  by  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff, or  else  venture  to  resist  the  directions  of  a 
general  who  on  the  morrow  (if  both  should  live  till 
the  junction)  would  be  his  commanding  officer.     He 
Its  eflfoct.    chose  the  last  altemative.t    Rejecting  both  the  sets  of 
instructions  addressed  to  him  by  Dannenberg,  he  not 
only  resolved  to  follow  the  old  design,  but  to  foUow 
it  in  his  own  way ;  and  since  Pauloff's  arrangements, 
however  severely  dislocated  by  the  interference  of 
Dannenberg,  were  not   after  all  inconsistent  with 
Soimonoff's  purpose,  there  re-emerged  in  the  end,  out 
of  all  this  confusion,  the  originally  accepted  plan  of 
throwing  upon  Mount  Inkerman  alone  the  whole 
might  of  the  two  army-corps. 

*  See  this  the  '  Third  Paper '  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

t  Dannenberg  aasaming  that,  before  the  junction,  he  had  a  right  to 
command  Soimono£f,  stated  in  his  despatch  that  he  had  ordered  him  to 
attack  with  his  left  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Careenage  Ra- 
vine, but  that,  instead  of  doing  so,  SoimonofTs  force  had  advanced  on 
the  right  or  eastern  side  of  the  ravine  ;  and  this  statement  naturally 
geneiated  the  idea  that  Soimouoflf  had  made  a  mistake,  the  troth  being, 
however,  as  stated  in  the  text 
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Accordingly  SoimonoflE;  leading  the  whole  of  his  own  CHAP. 
forces  over  the  viaduct,  and  following  the  west  part  ^ — ^^—^ 
of  the  Sapper's  Road  up  to  the  top  of  St  George's  ^^t* 
Brow,  would   thence  inarch   straight  on  to  Shell  J^bwt  to 
Hill;  and,  Popoff  with  his  seamen  undertaking  to  ^d«^^ 
restore  the  Inkerman  bridge  some  time  before  break  **^®^ 
of  day.  General  Fauloff,  after  sending  6000  of  his 
light  infantry  to  ascend  the  Mount  at  its  north- 
eastern angle,  would  follow  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Sapper's  Road  with  all  his  remaining  battaUons  and 
the  whole  of  his  artillery.     Passing  thus  along  the 
shore  of  the  roadstead,  he  would  thence  bend  up  to 
the  ground  of  junction  on  St  George's  Brow,  where 
(being  a  good  deal  later  than  the  forces  brought  up 
&om  Sebastopol)  he  would  find  himself  close  in  rear 
of  SoimonoflTs  reserves.      These  movements  accom- 
plished, the  task  of  placing  some  40,000  men  and 
135  guns  on  Mount  Inkerman  would  at  length  be  ful- 
filled.   A  body  of  sappers  marching  with  SoimonoflTs 
forces  was  to  entrench  the  ground  which  should  be 
wrested  from  the  English,  and  the  direction  of  the 
work  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  de  Todleben. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

FBOK  6.45  A.1L  TO  7.30  A.H. 

I. 

With  his  19,000  infantry  and  38  guns,  Greneral  luPeria 
Soimonoff,  in  darkness  and  mist,  had  marched  out  from  ^™^^' 

'  On  8 

the  Earabel  Faubourg  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  "^'^  • 

VOL.  V.  H 


■v._^ 
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CHAP,  and  it  may  be  said  that  about  three-quarters  of  an 
^  hour  later  he  was  already  beginning  the  battle.  In 
ut  Period,  qqj^qj^ij   YTith  the  orders  issued    beforehand,   a 

g«.t  q<^etDe»  w«,  mamUined.     The  K«d-the 

West  Sapper's  Boad — had  been  broken  by  floods  ; 
but,  under  the  hands  of  engineers  sent  forward  in 
advance  of  the  troops,  it  was,  minute  by  minute, 
restored  to  such  a  condition  that,   without  being 
gravely  delayed,  the  whole  body  of  troops,  with  its 
29  battalions  and  all  its  cannon  and  tumbrils,  could 
move  down  to  the  viaduct,  cross  over  to  the  oppo- 
site steeps  of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  and — still  fol- 
lowing the  West  Sapper's  Road — ^make  good  its  ascent 
of  Mount  Inkerman.    The  head  of  the  column,  ac- 
cordingly, after  crossing  the  viaduct,  moved  silently 
up  the  acclivities  on  the  Inkerman  side  of  the  ravine, 
and  with  this  part  of  his  force  General  Soimonoff  was 
present  in  person.    He  did  not  himself  know  the 
ground,  and  was  led  by  a  guide.     When  the  Koli- 
vansk  battalions  had  gained  St  George's  Brow,  Soi- 
monoff ordered  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  halt  of 
ten  minutes,  and  addressed  to  them  some  words  of 
encouragement  and  guidance,  telling  the  men  that 
they  would  fight  under  the  eyes  of  the  two  young 
grand-dukes,  and  directing  that  the  march,   when 
resumed,  should  still  be  conducted  in  silence. 
OontiniiA.       St  Gcorgc's  Brow  was  the  ground  where  the  two 
Soimon-      army-corps,  if  accurately  timed    in    their  move- 
nutfch.       ments,  would  effect  their  junction ;  but  Soimonoff's 
people  as  yet  could  hear  no  tramp  of  battalions,  no 
rumbling  of  artillery-wheels  in  the  direction  of  St  , 
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George's  Ravine  or  along  the  shore  of  the  roadstead ;  CHAP. 
and  in  truth,  at  this  time,  all  the  forces  of  Pauloff  ^ — J~^ 
—for  Dannenberg^s  confusing  orders  had  been  dog-  ^^  ^«*^ 
ging  their  movements— were  still  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tchemaya.     Yet  without  for  that  reason  delay- 
ing his  march,  General  Soimonoff  after  a  while  began 
to  move  on  towards  Shell  Hill ;  and,  the  ground  now 
admitting  it,  he  soon  extended  his  front 
The  companies  of  the  6th  Rifles  and  the  eight  light  His  ad- 


yanoein 


infantry  battalions  of  the  Tomsk  and  Kolivansk  regi-  order  of 
ments,  supported  by  the  four  Catherinburg  battalions, 
and  having  with  them  22  heavy  12-pounder  guns, 
constituted  the  more  advanced  portion  of  Soimonoff's 
force ;  and  at  six  o'clock  these  foremost  troops,  hav- 
ing a  front  which  stretched  freely  across  the  top- 
lands  from  north-east  to  south-west,  were  silently 
advancing  along  the  spine  of  Mount  Inkerman  in 
their  favourite  order  of  battle.  First  marched  the 
Mes  in  extended  order,  then  on  the  right  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Tomsk,  and  on  the  left,  in  the  same 
alignment^  two  battalions  of  the  Kolivansk  regi- 
ments; but  each  of  these  four  battalions  had  been 
broken  up  into  four  '  company  columns,'  three  march- 
ing in  front  upon  the  same  alignment,  with  intervals 
between  them,  and  the  fourth  coming  on  in  sup- 
port So,  that  which  followed  next  to  the  Rifles  was 
a  line  of  small  columns  twelve  in  number,  with  four 
other  like  columns  in  their  immediate  rear.^  In 
support  to  all  these  troops  the  four  Catherinburg  bat- 

*  Ab  xegaxds  the  aetnal  state  of  the  battalionB  thus  broken  up  into 
'oompsny  eolunuiB,*  aeejMi^ p.  137. 
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CHAP,  talions  maxched  together  in  close  battalion  columns. 
^ — , — '  The  22  guns,  covered  by  the  infantry,  moved  in 
laPerM.  (jQuye  column  of  route;   but  when  brought  into 
battery,  were  to  take  the  centre  of  the  line  of  battle. 
The  rest  of  Soimonoff 's  forces  were  meanwhile  as- 
cending Mount  Inkerman,  but  not  with  that  absolute 
freedom  from  hostile  interruption  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  head  of  the  column.    A  part  of  his 
infantry  was  ascending  by  the  West  Sapper's  Koad, 
and  stiU  a  mUe  distant  from  the  foremost  sentries 
thrown  out  by  our  established  chain  of  pickets,  when 
the  march  of  the  silent  battalions  was  discovered  by 
Captain     Captain  Goodlake,  then  posted  where  we  observed 
lake's  in-    him  with  his  30  men  of  the  Guards.    Though  seeing 
^^'      was  difficult,  and  no  decisive  noises  were  audible, 
he  became,  as  he  expressed  it,  *  aware '  that  columns 
of  infeutry  were  aacending  the  steeps  of  the  hiU. 
Thereupon  he  at  once  despatched  one  of  his  soldiers 
with  orders  to  go  up  along  the  bed  of  the  Careenage 
Ravine,  and  give  our  people   due  warning  of  the 
approaching  attack;  but  the  man  for  some  reason 
ascended  by  the  bank  on  his  left  to  the  topland  of 
Mount  Inkerman,  and  was  there  taken  prisoner  by 
the  advancing  masses.    Goodlake  plied  the  discovered 
columns  with  fire,  and  the  combat  he  provoked  cost 
him  a  loss  of  six  or  seven  men,  but  in  one  way  proved 
advantageous;    for   this,   it  seems,  was  the  firing 
which  led  General  Codrington  to  infer  that  an  attack 
was  beginning,  and  to  put  his  troops  in  camp  under 
arms. 

The  enemy's  reserves  when  brought  up  were  so 
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placed  in  the  rear  and  right  rear  of  the  assailing  forces  CHAP. 
that  they  could  quickly  begin,  when  needed,  to  take  * — , — ^ 
their  part  in  the  fight.  i!f  ^"'^ 

WMIst  ascending  Mount  Inkerman,  and  advancing  sezrea. 
along  its  high  ground,  General  Soimonoflf  was  covered  The  Un. 
on  his  right  flank  by  a  separate  body  of  troops  called  Column, 
the  Under-road  Column,  which  moved  up  along  the 
bed  of  the  Careenage  Ravine.*    When  once  on  the 
heights,  he  was  so  rudely  divided  from  the  bed  of  the 
ravine  by  intervening  steeps,  that  during  the  main 
portion  of  his  march  he  could  not  well  maintain  lat- 
eral communications  with  the  force  thus  covering  his 
right ;  but  the  two  lines  of  advance  were  converging, 
and,  if  all  should  go  well  with  his  enterprise,  he  might 
greet  his  Under-road  Colunm  in  the  very  camp  of  our 
2d  Division. 

So  quiet  from  the  first  had  been  Soimonoff^s  march,  Sbimon. 
so  obscure  to  the  eye  were  his  troops  in  their  sombre  disturbed 
capotes,  and  so  weU  had  his  enterprise  been  favoured 

*  The  onlj  tioopfi  I  am  able  to  specify  as  comprised  in  this  Under- 
load Colmnn  are  the  hondred  or  so  of  riflemen  belonging  to  the  Cather- 
mbnrg  regiment ;  'bat  the  testimony  of  onr  people  goes  along  with  the 
anteoedent  probability  of  the  case  in  showing  that  the  column  altogether 
had  considerable  numerical  strength ;  and  one  may  conjecture — this  is 
only  conjecture — that  besides  the  Oatherinburg  riflemen  it  included 
one  or  two  battalions— perhaps  of  sailors  or  marines— belonging  to  the 
garrison  forces.  I  may  here,  however,  say  once  for  all,  that  (except  as 
tegaids  the  Oatherinburg  riflemen,  who  count  in  as  x>art  of  the  regi- 
ment) any  strength  which  the  Under-road  Column  may  have  had  was 
09er  and  above  all  these  numbers  which  I  ascribe  to  the  Russians.  I 
bare  now  additional  reasons  for  believing  that  the  force,  as  on  the  S0th 
of  October,  consisted  of  sailors  or  marines.  The  truth  is  that  the  Rus- 
sian military  authorities  got  the  control  of  the  official  reports,  and 
were  not  at  all  prone— nay,  perhaps  did  not  judge  it  their  duty — to  re- 
port the  services  of  the  naval  men. 
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CHAP,  by  the  remaming  shadeB  of  night,  and  an  atmosphere 

' — A-*  dim  with  mist  or  drizzling  rain,  that  even  when  day- 

JH  Period,  ]^g]^f^  ^,^  breaking,  his  silent,  grey  line  of  battle  still 

ofsh^    glided  on  for  a  while  unseen  and  unheard  by  the 

English.     Yet  he  now  had  come  within  hail  of  that 

ledge  in  advance  of  Shell  Hill,  where  a  chain  of  our 

sentries  stood  posted 


11. 


After  seeing  that  a  Bussian  general  could  thus 

quietly  lay  his  unresisted  hand  upon  nearly  one-half 

of  Mount  Inkerman,  it  becomes  time  to  learn  how 

our  outposts  were  all  this  while  keeping  their  watch. 

The  Eng-       Dunug  part  of  the  night  between  the  4th  and  the 

liaK  pick-  ,  , 

etoat  5th  of  November,  thick  mist  and  drizzling  rain  so 
obscured  the  air  as  to  embarrass  the  intercommunica- 
tion of  sentries,  and  from  this  cause  it  happened  that 
the  chain  of  our  outposts  about  Shell  Hill  was  drawn 
in  more  closely  than  usual ;  but  it  can  scarce  be  sur- 
mised that  the  old  pickets,  if  strictly  kept  out  at 
their  appointed  posts,  would  have  perceived  any  signs 
of  the  coming  attack.* 

Many  able  officers — ^as,  for  example.  Major  Thorn- 
ton Grant,  the  'field-officer'  in  command,  Captain 
Sargent,  Bellairs,  Carmichael,  Morgan  (of  the  95th) 

*  This  oonclunon  seemB  wairanted  by  the  fact — see  paH,  p.  121 

that  even  at  a  later  time,  and  when  Soimonoflf's  forces  were  much 
nearer  to  their  goal,  the  new  pickets,  though  posted  out  in  their  right 
places,  were  still  there  for  some  time  without  being  able  to  detect  any 
signs  of  the  coming  attack. 
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— were  with  the  pickets  that  night ;  and  the  thick-  CHAP. 
ne38  of  the  atmosphere  was  regarded  as  furnishing  — . — ' 
reason  for  increased  care.  Indeed,  Captain  Sargent  ^** 
of  the  95  th  thought  the  night  so  good  a  one  for  an 
attempted  surprise  by  the  enemy,  and  besides  was  so 
strongly  impressed  by  that  rumbling  sound  of  wheels 
which  will  be  presently  mentioned,  that  he  not  only 
caused  his  men  to  reload  their  wetted  rifles,  but  saw 
to  the  doing  of  this  with  his  own  eyes-nay,  aided 
it  with  his  own  hands;  and  the  tension  caused  by 
his  vigilance  became  so  great,  that  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  rifle  by  a  bungling  soldier  of  the  95th 
Regiment  created  an  unusual  stir,  and  sharpened  yet 
further  the  sensitive  watchfulness  of  the  picket.  Still, 
the  keenest  observer,  that  night,  could  see  nothing 
worth  mark  through  a  curtain  of  mist  or  drizzling 
rain.  There,  however,  were  sounds  of  which  we  now 
know  the  meaning.  Bellairs,  it  seems,  only  recognised 
the  striking  of  the  gongs  on  board  ships  of  war ;  but 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  many — even  amongst 
those  in  camp— heard  peals  ringing  out  from  the 
churches.  None  judged  that  the  Sunday  bells  had 
any  warlike  significance ;  but  whilst  listening  some 
hours  after  midnight,  several  officers  and  men,  and 
in  particular  Captain  Sargent,  were  able  to  hear  a 
low,  continuous  sound,  which  imported  the  movement 
of  wheeled  carriages  in  the  direction  of  the  Old 
City  Heights.  By  most  men  the  distant  rumbling  of 
wheels  was  not  thought  to  be  a  sound  of  much  im- 
port; but  Captain  Sargent,  judging  otherwise,  reported 
the  incident  promptiy  to  the  field-officer  on  duty,  and 
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C  HA  P.  although  he  concurred  with  Major  Grant  in  ascribing 
the  sound  to  long  trains  of  arabas,  he  still,  as  we 
have  seen,  took  care  to  accept  the  warning.*  In 
another  part  of  the  field,  Morgan  of  the  95th  heard 
the  same  rumbling  noise,  and  sent  in  a  non*com- 
missioned  officer  with  orders  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence; but  the  distant  joumepng  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  or  waggon-trains  at  night  had  been  heard  so 
often  before,  that  these  tidings  when  brought  into 
camp  found  seemingly  little  attention,  and  at  all 
events  raised  no  alarm.f 
The  2d  In  the  hour  before  sunrise,  as  was  their  daily  custom, 

caUed  to  the  troops  in  the  camp  of  the  2d  Division  turned  out 
^^  be-  and  stood  to  their  arms ;  but,  there  being  then  no  signs 
^  sun-  ^£  ^  coming  attack,  were  soon  after  dismissed.  The 
rnie  relief   ^ood  and  the  water  fetchers  went  out  to  their  tasks  as 

of  their 

pickets,  usual,  and  the  reliefe  of  the  outposts  furnished  by  the 
Division  took  place  at  the  appointed  hour.  Before  day- 
break, the  old  pickets,  excepting  two  of  them,  were  all 
home  in  camp,  and  the  new  pickets  aU  at  their  posts. 

*  The  sound,  as  we  now  know,  was  occasioned  bj  the  march  of  Pan- 
lofPs  artiUeiy,  which  began  at  2  a.m.  I  have  no  reason  for  suppoedng 
that  M^jor — ^now  General — ^Thornton  Qrant  (who  was  a  particularly 
vigilant  and  careful  officer)  omitted  to  send  in  an  account  of  the 
tound  reported  to  him  by  Sargent,  and  also  heard  by  himself,  but  I 
do  not  remember  his  mentioning  the  fact  to  me.  The  General  is  now 
commanding  a  division  in  India. 

t  This  is  proved  by  the  report — < unusually  quiet* — (see  antSy  p.  64) 
which  was  given  as  the  answer  to  Captain  Ewarf  s  official  inquiry  from 
headquarters. 

It  was  stated  that  a  soldier  had  come  to  Major  Bunbuiy  of  the  23d, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  heard  the  rumbling,  and  that  Major  Bun- 
bury  did  not  report  the  fact.  This  statement  is  an  example  of  the 
deception  that  may  lurk  in  an  imperfect  truth.  The  man  did  report 
the  circumstance  to  Bunbury,  but  not  till  the  day  after  ike  battle. 
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CHAP. 
III.  VI. 

The  new  pickets  did  not  remain  on  the  line  which  ^  ^''***^' 

^  The  new 

had  been  occupied  by  their  comrades  at  night,  but  pickets, 
at  once  pushed  forward  to  their  appointed  posts  on 
ground  more  advanced.    After  this,  for  a  while,  all  Theenemy 
still  remained  quiet  and  blank.    But  presently,  when  diw^^ 

J  1.      •       •         J.      i_       1  J •         J  and  check- 

day  was  begummg  to  break,  a  sentry  in  advance  on  ed  by 

Shell  Hill  discerned  through  the  mist  what  he  judged  ^let^^ " 
to  be  a  Russian  column  approaching,  and  reported  this 
to  Captain  Rowlands  of  the  41st,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  picket  Rowlands  instantly  ran  up  to 
the  brow ;  and,  the  atmosphere  then  clearing  a  little, 
he  was  able  to  detect  the  approach  of  two  Russian  bat- 
talions, each  seemingly  gathered  in  column.  Upon 
these  he  soon  caused  the  men  of  his  picket  to  deliver 
their  fire;  and  the  two  battalions,  thus  suddenly 
greeted,  were  taken,  it  would  seem,  by  surprise,  for. 
they  turned  and  fell  back. 

Of  course  the  gathered  thousands  soon  reasserted 
their  power ;  but  the  picket  was  obstinate,  and  main- 
tained a  fretting  combat    At  the  end  of  about  half 
an  hour,  the  Russians  were  able  to  put  twenty-two  Buaman 
heavy  guns  in  battery  on  the  crest  of  Shell  Hill ;  but  eetabiish- 
even  after  this  had  been  done,  they  still  foimd  them-  mu. 
selves  galled  by  a  clinging,  persistent  fire. 


IV. 

The  sound  of  the  combat,  thus  begun  at  the  out- 
posts, came  from  ground  where  continuous  firing 
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CHAP,  must  of    necessity  be  significant,  and    it  quickly 

J^  raised  an  alert    For  the  second  time  that  morning, 

•Th  fl*^  the  troops  in  the  camp  of  the  2d  Division  were 

meM»»i  caUed  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  minates  they  formed 

taken  on 

the  Homo  up  on  Home  Ridge — ^the  ground  where  they  used 
to  parade.  The  men  who  had  gone  out  on  wood 
and  water  parties  came  running  in  to  arms.  The 
two  guns  kept  ready  '  on  picket,'  followed  soon  by 
Fitzmayer^s  ten  remaining  pieces,  were  brought  up 
and  put  in  battery  on  the  crest  of  Home  Ridge ;  *  and, 
however  little  havoc  at  first  might  be  wrought  by 
their  missiles  sent  blindly  into  the  mist,  Colonel 
Herbert  pressed  eagerly  that  they  should  open  at 
the  instant,  for  he  divined  that  a  ready  fire 
from  Home  Ridge  would  tend  to  check  the  enemy, 
and  prevent  him  from  at  once  moving  forward  in 
strength  to  push  home  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 
The  fire  opened  accordingly,  and  was  destined,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  work  good  effect  by  deflecting  the 
Russian  attack. 

Thedireo-  The  main  weight  of  the  cannonade  from  Shell 
Hill  was  made  to  swoop  past  over  the  heads  of  our 


cannon- 


ade, troops  on  Home  Ridge ;  t  the  aim,  it  seems,  being 

to  send  destruction  amongst  those  English  reserves 
which  the  enemy  thought  must  be  gathered  about 

*  Captain  Pennecoik's  batteiy  on  the  right  of  the  post-toad,  and 
Captain  John  Tumei's  on  its  lefL  At  a  later  time,  Fitzmayer  for 
some  reason  moved  three  of  Turner's  six  guns  stiU  more  to  the  left, 
placing  them  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Home  Ridge. 

t  It  is  true  that  Lieutenant  Arthur  Armstrong  (a  young  officer  of 
great  promise)  was  killed  at  this  time  with  his  regiment,  but  then 
being  the  a4jutant,  and  therefore  on  horseback,  he  was  exposed  to  a  fire 
which  spared  men  on  foot 
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the  camp  of  the  2d  Division  and  along  the  ground  CHAP. 
in  its  rear.     Eound-shot  tearing  their  way  through  ^ — ,..1-' 
the  lines,  and  shells  bursting  in  the  midst  of  them,  ^  ^^^ 
soon  turned  the  camp  into  a  scene  of  havoc;  for  the  camp 
tents  were  thrown,  or  up  -whirled  as  though  by  a  Divinion. 
hniricane,  and  draught-horses  that  had  been  picketed 
in  rows  were  turned  into  slaughter  -  heaps,  or  cut 
loose  and  sent  wandering  piteously  with  mangled 
limbs.      But  the  plan  of  destroying,  by  this  per- 
sistent fire,  a  great  portion  of  Pennefather^s  reserves, 
was  baffled  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  no 
reserves  to  destroy.    Except  sentries  pacing  the  lines 
and  men  busied  in  striking  the  tents,  hardly  any 
one  had  been  left  in  camp.* 
Thus  far,  then,  the  enterprise  of  the  Bussians  had  The  ease 

^  with 

singularly  prospered,  for  at  no  greater  cost  than  which  the 
that  of  being  galled  by  a  picket,  they  had  been  able  had  thns 
to  make  themselves  masters  on  fully  three  -  fourths  their  en- 
rf  Mount  Me™.,  «.d  .0  «t.bliA'th.ix  g«^  on  .  --- 
crest  whence  they  swept  the  approaches  of  Penne- 
father's  position,  and  searched  his  very  camp  with 
their  fire. 


V. 


Bespecting  the  way  in  which  the  2d  Division 
could  best  meet  an  attack  such  as  that  now  begun, 
two  almost  opposite  ideas  had  successively  reigned 

*  Gaptam  AUix,  a  valued  officer  and  an  aide-de-camp  of  Evans's, 
chanced,  it  seems,  to  be  pasaing  through  the  camp  at  this  time  and 
vaakiUed. 
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CHAP,  in  their  camp.     Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  would  have  con- 
' — ^ — '  centrated  his  scant  force  of  3000  men  on  the  English 
]^^V^  Heights.     Banging  his  twelve  guns  on  the  crest  of 
of  defence  Homc  Ridge,  and  posting  his  battalions  on  its  reverse 
by  Evans,  slopcs,  he  would  havc  asked  that  a  like  disposition  of 
artillery  and  infantry  might  be  made  on  the  Fore 
Ridge  also,  so  soon  as  reinforcements  competent  to 
the  task  should  come  up.     Far  from  supporting  his 
pickets  with    fresh   troops,    he   would    have   been 
willing  to  see  them  driven  in  after  a  moderately 
lengthened  resistance;    but,  the  front    being  then 
left  clear,  he  would  have  provided  that  the  enemy's 
approaching  columns  should  be  torn  by  his  artillery- 
fire,  and  that  their  shattered  remnants,  if  still  coming 
on,  should  be  met  on  the  crest  of  the  English  Heights 
by  well-ordered  battalions  of  infantry,  springing  up  at 
his  word  of  command  from  their  place  on  the  reverse 
slopes. 

General  Pennefather,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
his  invaUded  chief,  was  now  commanding  the  2d 
Division,  and  the  defence  of  Mount  Inkerman  was  a 
problem  which  he  regarded  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  Without  at  all  underrating  the  strength  of  the 
English  Heights,  he  still  found  himself  always  remem- 
bering that  there  lay  no  ground  in  their  rear  upon 
which  the  English,  if  thence  forced  back,  could  well 
make  a  second  stand ;  and  he  was  unwilling  that  the 
fate  of  the  Allies  on  the  Chersonese — ^nay,  even  in  all 
the  Crimea — should  be  staked,  as  it  were,  once  for  all 
upon  this  single  rib  of  ground.  Governed  much  by 
that  aspect  of  the  question,  and  being  of  such  tem- 
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perament  as  to  become  quickly  heated  in  battle  by  CHAP. 
Ms  inborn  passion  for  fighting,  he  inclined  to  dis-  ^ — . — ' 
pute  with  the  enemy  for  every  step  of  ground,  ^^^^  ' 
and  so  to  keep  the  strife  raging,  however  un-  jdowted 
equally,  on  ground  more  or  less  in  advance  of  his  ^ther. 
own  heights.  Instead  of  drawing  in  all  his  strength 
for  a  decisive  conflict  on  the  Home  Ridge,  he 
would  reinforce  his  combating  pickets  by  pushing 
forward  little  bodies  of  troops,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  strong,  and  thus  generate  in  front  of  his 
position  that  kind  of  conflict  that  can  be  waged  for 
a  time  in  brushwood,  by  a  few  men  opposing  great 
numbers.  Plainly,  to  adopt  this  course  of  action,  and 
to  carry  it  to  the  extent  of  leaving  no  sufiicient  troops 
in  reserve  for  the  defence  of  the  heights,  would  be  to 
intrust  great  issues  to  the  free-will  and  personal 
prowess  of  small  groups  or  knots  of  men,  instead  of 
to  coherent  battalions.  And  in  weighing  the  value 
of  the  plan  it  was  to  be  remembered  that,  although 
the  protracted  resistance  of  skirmishers  to  formed  and 
powerful  masses  would  of  necessity  involve  a  rapid 
expenditure  of  ammunition,  there  were  no  means  by 
which  the  needed  supplies  of  cartridges  could  be 
quickly  pushed  forward  to  the  extreme  front,  and 
dealt  out  to  numbers  of  men,  whilst  scattered  and 
fighting  in  cover. 

Still,  Pennefather,  as  we  have  seen,  could  give  a 
reason  for  his  choice  of  tactics,  and  one  that  was  not 
without  force. 
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CHAP. 

VL_^  VL 

hi  Period.      Pennefather's  instinctive  desire  to  follow  this  last 
^'^.  plan  of  action  was  quickened  from  moment  to  moment 

en  up  by      *  ,  ^ 

Penne-      bv  the  evident  life  and  stir  of  the  fights  which  his 

father's  "^     .  .  .  ^ 

regiments,  obstinate  pickets  stood  waging  on  the  slopes  of  Shell 
Hill ;  for  the  mist  or  incumbent  cloud  which  obscured 
all  else  did  not  shut  out  from  view  the  flashes  of  the 
musketry,  and  by  these  the  whole  tenor  of  the  strife 
carried  on  by  the  unseen  combatants  was  plainly  dis- 
closed. 

Fired  by  the  sight,  and  enchanted  with  the  evident 
tenacity  of  the  resistance,  Pennefather  began  to  push 
forward  little  bodies  of  troops  in  order — for  so  he  ex- 
pressed it — in  order  *  to  feed  the  pickets.'  On  this 
errand  he  sent  the  30th  Eegiment  divided  into  two 
wings.  He  pushed  forward  the  41st  Regiment  under 
General  Adams  towards  his  right  front  In  the  same 
direction,  but  with  orders  to  halt  and  take  post  on  the 
right  of  the  Home  Ridge,  Colonel  Percy  Herbert 
moved  up  one  wing  of  the  49  th  under  Bellairs; 
whilst  on  the  opposite  or  left  side  of  the  field  the 
other  wing  under  Dalton,  together  with  a  wing  of  the 
47th,  under  Major  Fordyce,  was  pushed  forward  to 
the  head  of  the  Mikriakoff  Glen.  For  a  while,  the 
95  th  remained  posted  on  the  reverse  slopes  of  Home 
Ridge;  but  before  long,  its  scanty  strength  was 
divided  into  wings,  of  which  one  under  Champion 
advanced  towards  the  Sandbag  battery,  whilst  the 
other  under  Hume  pushed  forward  in  the  centre  of 
the  field.     As  to  the  55th,  it  had  furnished  that  day 
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a  large   proportion  of  the  2d  Division  pickets^  and  CHAP. 
die  companies  so  employed  were  already  out  fighting  ^ — ,<^^ 
at  the  extreme  front.     Thus,  then,  with  the  exception  ^^  ^^''^^' 
of  some  companies  of  the  47th  and  the  remnant  of 
the  55th,  not  already  engaged  at  the  outposts,  the 
whole  of  the  2d  Division  was  sooner  or  later  taken 
off  from  the  heights  which  constituted  the  natural 
stronghold  of  the  Inkerman  position,  and  for  the 
most  part  pushed  forward  in  numerous  small  bodies 
under  separated  leaders,  who  whilst  working  in  mist 
and  through  brushwood,  were  not  to  be  easily  reached 
by  any  command  from  Headquarters. 

From  the  time  when  this  diffusion  of  troops  towards  Scantiness 
the  front  had  fully  taken  effect,  the  whole  number  of  left  to  de- 
English  infantry  then  left  to  defend  the  Home  Bidge,  heights, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  guard  the  first  and  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Inkerman  position,  against  the  army 
brought  up  to  attack  it,  became  reduced  to  only  a 
fev  hundred.*     When  once  carried  into  effect,  this  These  dis- 

1  •  •  •      positions 

plan  of  splitting  the  regiments  and  pushing  them  on  in  practically 

|k  1TT6V0* 

fragments  to  the  front  under  mist  and  through  brush*  cable, 
wood,  could  not  well  be  revoked,  nor  even  much  altered; 
and  indeed  the  character  of  the  tactics  adopted  at  the 
outset  so  governed  the  subsequent  tenor  of  the 
defence  that  when  reinforcements  approached,  they 
were  for  the  most  part  drawn  forward  piecemeal,  and 

*  In  the  judgment  of  Sir  Percy  Herbert — and  no  living  man  can 
bov  more  of '  Inkerman'  from  actual  personal  observation — ^the  num- 
^  was  always  Un  than  fivt  hundred.  His  computation,  I  believe, 
*OQld  not  be  foimd  to  bold  good  quite  continuously  (I  am  thinking  of 
^e  light  wing  of  the  2l8t,  and  the  63d  B^^ent) ;  but,  except  as 
'cgaids  a  limited  period  of  time,  he  is  no  doubt  substantially  right. 
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CHAP,  absorbed,  as  it  were,  into  the  fight.  One  after  another 
^ — A-'  the  Bmall  bodies  of  men  from  time  to  time  coming  up 
lu  period,  ^^j.^  Ysii  hold  of  for  some  special  combat ;  and  this  in 

no  instance  was  done  by  the  order  of  Lord  Raglan, 
but  always  to  meet  the  need  for  'a  hundred  or  two'  of 
fresh  teoopa.  which  was  judged  to  be  pressing  for  the 
moment  at  some  particular  spot.  As  though  it  had 
h^  ^deratood  fiTthe  fi>st  that  the  e.n4  strife 
in  the  brushwood  was  not  to  be  that  of  formed  bat- 
talions, the  colours  of  most  of  the  2d  Division  regi- 
ments were  betimes  sent  back  to  the  Windmill* 

The  attack  on  Mount  Inkerman  was  not  at  the 
first  regarded  as  being  what  men  call  a  ^battle,' 
nor  indeed  did  it  seem  for  a  while  that  the  combat 
going  on  would  prove  to  be  one  vitally  momentous. 
Penne-       Although  Lord  Raglan  had  come  very  early,  and 
control      although  he  remained  on  the  ground,  it  did  not 
alwied  ^'^    result  that    General    Pennefather's    control   of   the 
lan'a^   defence  was    forthwith   superseded   by  the  arrival 
^^eM.    of  his  chief.    The  General,  temporarily  commanding 
the  Division,  and  cheerily  conducting  the  fight,  was, 
as  it  were,  on  his  own  ground ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mist  lay  so  thick  that  a  newly  arriving 
chief,  who  in  such  conditions  had  hastened  to  assume 
the  immediate  governance,  would  have  been  per- 
plexing his  subordinate  by  a  blind,  random  exercise 
of  authority.     Far  from  so  interposing.  Lord  Raglan, 
whilst  proffering  all  the  aid  that  Pennefather  could 

*  Gkneial  Pennefather  did  not  give  this  order,  and  he  has  assured 
me  that  he  never  could  learn  whence  it  came.  The  95th  did  not  send 
hack  its  colours. 
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ask,  still  left  him  to  pursue  his  own  plans  without  CHAP, 
being  disturbed  by  ordera     When  General  Canrobert  ' — A-/ 
came  up,  he  even  appeared  to  go  further  in  the  same  ^*'  ^*'*^' 
direction,  for  he  courteously  offered  to  place  his  forces 
at  Peimefather's  disposal 


VII. 


But  consistently  with  the  determination  to  leave  Lord  Bag- 
an  undisturbed  power  for  the  moment  in  the  hands  to  bring 
of  Pennefather,  Lord  fiaglan  was  able  to  discover  Som^e 
and  apply  a  resource  by  which  the  Russian  artillery,  pSt 
now  overweighting  our  field-pieces,  might  itself  in  turn 
be  outmatched.     He  ordered  that  two  of  the  18- 
pounders  belonging  to  the  siege-train  should  at  once 
be  brought  up ;  and  ultimately,  though  not  without 
first  having  had  to  express  his  dislike  to  the  word 
'  Impossible '  (which  was  the  answer  brought  back  to 
bis  first  message),  he  succeeded  in  achieving  his  pur- 
pose.*    The  accession  of  heavy  artillery  power  thus 
provided  by  the  quick,  happy  thought  of  Lord  £aglan, 
was  destined  to  exercise  a  surprisingly  powerful  eflFect 
upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict 


VIIL 

With  batteries  now  planted  on  the  crest  of  Shell  Soimon. 
UiU,  and  great  masses  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  sup-  tion  at 

this  time: 

*  Bespecting  the  cirenmBtaaces  under  which  the  word  *  Impofleible  * 
W  used,  see  the  footnote,  poitf  4t4  Period, 

VOL.  V.  I 
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CHAP,  port,  General  Soimoaoff  had  intended  to  delay  his 


VL 


'  further  attack  until  the  time  when  Fauloff'8  txoops 
ut  period,  coming  up  by  the  East  Sapper's  Boad  should  appear  in 

Tn6  occur*  _ 

rence        Strength  ou  the  toplands;  but  an  incident  occurred 

which 

changed     which  might  easily  fret  a  man  s  temp^,  and  perhaps 

solve.        make  him  change  his  resolve. 

A  column  sent  out  on  reconnaissance  from  Soimo- 
nofiTs  right  pushed  on  so  far  towards  the  south  that 
at  length  it  came  near  to  that  spot  by  the  Mikriakoff 
Glen,  where  Dalton's  wing  of  the  49th,  now  com- 

Grant's      maudcd  by  Grant,  had  been  posted.*    With  this  little 

encounter     4.  ^  .     .  •      1  •  1  n 

with  a  force  Grant  was  sitting  at  ease  m  nis  saddle,  and 
column,  suffering  his  wiseacre  pony  to  browse  on  the  Inker- 
man  oak-leaves,  when  the  Russian  column  approach- 
ing first  darkened  the  mist,  and  then  all  at  once 
seemed  to  break  through  it.  Grant,  speaking  brief  to 
his  people,  said,  "  Give  them  a  volley  and  charge  ! " 
He  was  obeyed  His  men  delivered  their  fire,  and 
then  cheering,  with  their  bayonets  down  at  the  charge 
drove  straight  at  the  opposing  mass,  broke  fiercely  into 
its  ranks,  and  not  only  trod  down  all  resistance,  but 
even  made  bold  to  take  prisoners.  Then  Grant  pressed 
on  in  pursuit  to  the  foot  of  Shell  Hill,  and  even  there 
did  not  stop,  but  persisted  in  his  chase  of  the  column 
till  he  drove  it  at  length  fairly  in  through  the  line  of 
the  enemy's  guns. 
Acceiera-  This  blow,  it  would  sccm,  was  the  one  which  pro- 
voked the  impending  attack  a  Httde  before  its  due 

*  Major  Dalton,  already  mortally  wounded,  had  been  succeeded  in 
command  of  the  wing  by  Major  Thornton  Gnnt.  The  wing  came  into 
action  with  a  strength  of  245  men. 
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time ;  for  Soimonoff,  losing  his  patience,  resolved  to  CHAP, 
move  forward  at  onjce  without  anj  longer  awaiting  the  ^ — « — ' 
accession  of  Pauloff s  forces.  }'^  ^^^ 

impeoding 
onset. 


IX. 


From  the  ground  where  Grant's  people  halted  when 
staying  at  last  their  pursuit^  they  could  hear  breaking 
out  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  crest  an  undefined 
multitudinous  stirring  as  of  a  host,  followed  close  by 
Ike  myriad  hurrahs  which  gave  voice  to  the  rage  of 
a  close -gathered  soldiery,  and  portended  a  general 
onset.     Soon,  the  mist  towards  Shell  Hill  became  Com- 
charged  with  the  slow  creeping  darkness  of  numbers  meat  of 
upon  numbers  in  movement ;  and  presently,  it  was  orTat- 
pL,  the  grey  masses  covered  groJd  far  L  wide.  ^- 
though  no  eye  reached  the  bounds  of  their,  strength. 

We  now  know  what  forces  there  were.  Besides 
some  companies  of  the  6th  Rifles  advancing  in  front 
as  skmnishers.  they  comprised  the  twelve  battalions 
of  the  Tomsk,  the  Kolivansk,  and  the  Catherinburg 
raiments,  numbering  altogether  more  than  9000 
nien.''^  Only  the  battalions  of  Tomsk  and  Eolivansk 
were  to  be  in  first  line ;  but,  whether  acting  from 
zeal,  or  mistake,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  the 
four  Cal^erinburg  battalions,  which  had  orders  to 
foUow  in  support,  were  induced  to  take  other  courses, 
and  three  of  them  moved  forward  from  their  assigned 

*  9686. 
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CHAP,  places  in  the  rear  till  they  aligned  with  the  troops  irt 
' — A-'  front,  whilst  the  fourth  one  strayed  off  towards  the 

1st  Period,    g^t 

Except  that  one  stray  battalion,  all  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  movement  soon  began  to  incline  to  their 
right.  Shunning  the  line  of  artillery-fire  which,  in 
spite  of  the  mist,  waa  seen  blazing  out  from  Home 
Ridge,  they  avoided  the  upwold  of  the  Saddle-top 
Reach,  and  found  means  to  skirt  it  by  choosing  their 
path  lower  down  along  the  bank  of  the  Mikriakoff 
Glen ;  but  in  marching  they  became  deeply  echeloned, 
the  columns  on  their  right  pressing  far  in  advance, 
whilst  those  on  their  left  were  held  back.  General  Soi- 
monoff  was  present  in  person  with  the  9000  men  thus 
thrown  forward,  and  he  gradually  made  good  his  ad- 
vance, pushing  always  before  him,  as  he  marched, 
those  four  companies  of  men  under  Grant  whose 
hardihood  had  brought  down  the  attack.  Grant's 
people  yielded  ground  slowly,  always  covering  their 
retreat  by  an  obstinato  fire ;  and  it  is  remembered  that 
one  of  them — Mackie — with  true  Scotch  tenacity, 
never  flagging  for  an  instant  under  the  pressure  of 
the  advancing  thousands,  watched  as  carefully  as  any 
grim  constable  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  over 
the  little  knot  of  prisoners  he  was  taking  off  under 
his  charge. 

Progresa         The   *Under-road   Column'  meanwhile  had  been 

der-road'^   asccuding  with  such  good  despatch  along  the  bed  of 
omnii.     ^^^  Careenage  Ravine,  as  to  be  now  even  more  in 

ors  ap.     advance  than  the  troops  on  the  high  ground  above ; 

pwpose.     and,  if  Soimonoff's  design  were  inferable  from  the 
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positions  attained  by  his  forces,  it  would  follow  that  CHAP. 
he  was  minded  to  overwhelm  the  English  by  not  only  ' — ^-l-^ 
striking,  but  also  turning  their  left  ^^ 


X. 


Whilst  Soimonoffs  troops  on  the  heights  and   the  simoi- 

.p_  X  o  taneous 

Under-roaci  Column  beneath  thus  concurrently  ad-  advance 
vanced,  they  were  not  the  only  assailants  whom  Pen-  belonging 
nefather  had  to  encounter;  for,  although  the  main  orsoorps. 
body  of  Pauloff's   corps  —  having   orders  to  march 
round   by  the  East  Sapper's  Boad,  and  up  the  St 
George's  Ravine — ^had  not  yet  ascended  Mount  Inker- 
man,  there  were  two  of  his  light  infantry  regiments 
-^the  regiments  of  Tarputine  and  Borodino— which 
came  up  by  the  more  direct  path  of  the  Volovia 
Ravine,  and  they  both  gained  the  heights  in  such 
time  as  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise 
with  an  additional  force  of  nearly  6000  men.*   These 
might  strike  at  both  the  right  and  the  centre  of  the 
English  whilst  Soimonoif  was  attacking  their  left. 

After  crossing  the  Inkerman  Bridge  in  dead  si-  Advance 
lence,  the  Taroutine  battalions  ascended  the  Volovia  Tarontine 
Ravine,  and  having  at  length  crowned  the  heights,  they  to  the 
at  first  understood  that  they  were  to  remain  halted  sandbag  ^ 
on  the  East  Jut  and  await  further  orders;   but  it    ^^^' 
presently    happened    that  they  descried  the  stray 
Catherinburg  battalion  making  haste  towards  the 
east,  and  took  that  direction  of  march  as  a  clue  for  their 

♦  6844. 
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CHAP,  own  guidance.  Descending  accordingly  fipom  the  high 
' — ^.1-'  ground  they  crossed  the  Quarry  Bavine,  and  were  stiU 
irt  p&rwd.  moving  towards  the  south-east,  when  some  of  them 
found  their  gaze  drawn  to  the  parapet  of  a  dismantled 
battery  standing  out  with  conspicuous  abruptness  on 
the  edge  of  a  not  distant  crest ;  *  and,  in  the  absence 
of  orders,  they  made  this  object  their  goal  Before 
long,  the  two  foremost  battalions  had  crossed  St 
Clement's  Gorge,  had  ascended  the  steeps  of  the  Kit- 
spur,  and  were  gathered  before  the  silent  parapet — 
it  was  the  parapet  of  the  now  famous  Sandbag  Bat- 
tery— and  there  for  some  time  the  soldiers  stood 
shouting,  with  their  caps  in  the  air,  as  though  urg- 
ing the  two  battalions  behind  them  to  come  up  and 
take  part  in  the  attack.  In  all  four  of  the  battalions, 
meanwhile,  the  bugles  were  sounding;  but — dread- 
ing perhaps  some  ambush — ^the  troops  remained  for  a 
time  in  a  state  of  tumultuous  hesitation.  Captain 
Their  seiz-  Chodasicvitch,  who  stood  some  way  down  in  rear  of 

nre  of  the 

work.  the  shouting  troops,  had  hitherto  laboured  to  keep 
his  company  steady  and  well  collected,  but  he  now 
laid  a  spark  to  the  zeal  of  his  people,  made  them 
fancy  they  could  see  the  Grand-Dukes,  cried  out  at 
last  —  *  Forward  with  the  bayonet!'  and  when 
answered  by  his  men  with  a  cheer,  he  not  only 
led  them  compactly  through  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
ordered soldiery  and  on  to  the  base  of  the  parapet, 
but  himself  clambered  up  to  its  summit;  and,  his 
example  being  followed,  a  multitude  of  the  Taroutine 

*  The  atmosphere,  so  clouded  by  mist  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  was 
here  in  such  a  state  as  to  allow  a  comparatively  distant  view. 
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troops  flooded  over  and  into  the  work,  driving  out j  CHAP. 
as  they  entered,  the  six  men  under  a  sergeant  who  * — ^-^ 
since  the  relief  of  the  pickets,  had  been  the  only  i*'^**^- 
force  kept  at  this  post.*     Though  for  some  time 
thronged  in  confusion,  and  galled  by  the  fire  of  Cap- 
tain Bamston's  picket,  which  stood  posted  higher  up 
on  the  Kitspur,  the  whole  of  these  Taroutine  troops 
—with,  besides,  that  stray   Catherinburg  battalion 
which  had  wandered  into  their  company — established 
th^oiselves  on  the  ground  they  had  won  with  their 
front  towards  the  south.     Moreover,  the  four  Boro-  Junction 
dino  battalions  having  completed  their  ascent,  and  rodino 
continued  to  push  on  their  advance,  now  prolonged  Tarontine 
in  a  westward  direction  the  array  of  the  Taroutine  Their. 
regiment,  and  extended  across  the  Quarry  Ravine  at  *'™^' 
its  uppermost  part,  with  their  right  drawn  up  on  the 
Post-road. 


XL 

The  6000  ment  thus  united,  with  their  right  on  The 
the  Post-road,  were  divided  from  the  forces  advancing  St^' 

*  Chodasievitch,  188  ei  seq.  It  was  by  the  express  order  of  Colonel 
(Carpenter  (the  officer  in  command  of  the  pickets)  that  Captain  Bamston 
vas  placed  with  the  main  body  of  his  company  on  the  upper  part  of 
^  Eitspur,  and  directed  to  post  only  six  men  under  a^ergeant  in  the 
Sandbag  Battery.  The  Colonel's  orders  tend  to  show  that  he  under- 
stood the  ground,  and  that  if  his  valuable  life  had  been  spared  a  few 
l^oiuB  longer,  he  might  have  averted  the  error  of  which  we  shaU  affcer- 
^vds  hear.  His  perspicuity  seems  the  more  remarkable  if  one  happens 
to  remember  that  during  the  preceding  night  the  relieved  picket — a 
picket  of  the  9&th — ^had  maintained  a  much  more  considerable  number 
o!  men  in  the  work. 

f  The  5844  being  sweUed  to  6668  by  the  accession  of  the  'stray 
'  Catherinbuxg  battalion.' 
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CHAP,  under  Soimonoff  by  the  breadth  of  the  Saddle-top 
' — ^-^  Reach,  but  so  linked  to  them,  nevertheless,  by  the 
\tIiT'  ii^terposed  batteries  of  Shell   HiU,  that  the  whole 
battle  at    fonned,  together,  a  single  array  which  extended  in 
a  loop  from  the  Careenage  Ravine  on  the  west  to  the 
edge  of  Mount  Inkerman  on  the  east;   and  it  is 
Fonna-      right  to  observo  the  formation  in  which  the  15,000 
t^y  hia  infantry  undertaking  this  attack  presented  their  front 
forces.  ^     to  the  English.     Besides  the  Catherinburg  battalions 
which  had  strayed  from  their  appointed  course,  the 
assailing  troops,  as  we  have  seen,  were  those  of  the 
Tomsk,  the  Kolivansk,  the  Borodino,  and  the  Tarou- 
tine  regiments;   and  since  each  of  these  regiments, 
whilst  keeping  back  two  battalions  to  act  in  support, 
pushed  forward  its  two  other  battalions  to  lead  the 
advance,  there  was  formed  from  this  source  a  van  of 
eight  battaUons  moving  on  next  after  the  skirmishers. 
Every  one  of  these  eight  battalions  was  in  *  company 
*  columns,**  and  therefore  broken  up  into  four  distinct 
masses,  each  consisting  of  a  single  company.t    The 
three  foremost  of  those  lesser  columns  marched  all  in 
the  same  alignment,  and  the  fourth  one  in  rear  of 
their  centre.     So,  except  on  Soimonoff's  right  (where 
three  of  the  Catherinburg  battalions  had  thrust  them- 
selves on  by  mistake,  and  were  operating  in  battalion 
colunms),  the  forces  moving  next  in  the  wake  of  the 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  what  we  call  '  column  of  companiea.' 
Since  the  great  war  of  1870-71  a  new  interest  attaches  to  the  formation 
which  breaks  up  a  battalion  into  four  columns,  because  it  \b  under- 
stood that  this  method  (with  the  vajriation  of  throwing  out  one  of  the 
four  companies  as  skirmishers)  was  the  one  adopted  bj  the  Prussians. 

t  The  Russian  battalion  was  divided  into  only  four  companies. 
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skirmishers  were  twenty-four  company  columns  with  CHAP. 
eight  more  of  them  coming  on  in  support.  vJ^ 

But  the  actual  state  of  the  thirty-two  subdivided  ^^  ^^""^^ 
masses  thus  thrown  forward  bore  scarce  any  outward 
resemblance  to  that  disposition  in  columns  which  the 
theory  of  the  method  enjoined.  The  ranks  were  so 
broken  whilst  making  their  way  through  the  brush- 
wood that  a  battalion  split  up  into  four  was  far  from 
disclosing  to  English  observers  the  law  of  its  intended 
formation,  and  seemed  to  be  either  one  mass  undi- 
vided, though  loosened  in  structure,  or  else  a  huge 
number  of  skirmishers  unaccountably  thronging  to- 
gether. Substantially,  such  a  battalion  was  a  dense 
swarm  of  soldiery  urmiarshalled,  but  stUl  coherent ; 
and,  since  the  positions  of  men  under  such  conditions 
could  be  swayed  more  or  less  by  their  personal  inclin- 
ations, it  resulted  that  the  natural  gregariousness  of 
the  Muscovite  race  tended  always  to  contract  these 
assemblages,  thus  causing  them  in  general  to  occupy 
a  good  deal  less  ground  than  if  they  had  been  formed 
in  the  barrack-yard. 

In  immediate  support  to  the  eleven  battalions  thus  General 
constituting  the  front  of  the  attacking  force,  the  nine  of  the  at- 
remaining  battalions  advanced  in  a  line  of  columns,     proceed^ 

But  whilst  the  enemy  with  these  twenty  battalions  *°** 
advanced  from  both  the  right  and  the  left,  he  persist- 
ently held  back  his  centre.  There,  his  front  of  artillery, 
with  some  10,000  men  behind  it  in  immediate  support 
or  reserve,  formed  the  head  and  the  trunk  of  an  army 
which,  although  thrusting  forward  abundance  of  in- 
fantry like  a  claw  from  each  flank,  still  did  not  itself 
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CHAP,  come  bodily  down  to  advance  along  the  Saddle- top 
' — . — '  Eeach.     This  peculiar  disposition  of  force  was  not 
isi  Period.  ^^^  prepared  by  design.    It  resulted,  apparently,  from 
the  impelling  presence  of  General  Soimonoff  on  the 
enemy's  right,  from  the  want  of  any  like-minded 
Russian  commander  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  and 
from  an  evil  temptation   to    tarry  on  the  strong 
vantage-ground  of  Shell  Hill,  but,  above  all,  from 
the  jets  of  artillery-fire  plainly  seen  through  the  mist 
on  Home  Bidge,  which,  by  warning  all  comers  against 
the  perils  of  the  Saddle-top  Reach,  set  them  hanker- 
ing after  fiank  movements. 
Namben        As  supports  and  rescrvcs  to  the  batteries  and  the 
enemy  at    15,000  infantry  thus  actively  delivering  the  attack, 
^^    the  enemy  had  on  the  toplands,  and  indeed  close  at 
hand,  more  than  sixteen  additional  battalions  f  and, 
altogether,  the  force  with  which  he  confronted  Penne- 
His  nnm-    father  at  this  hour  comprised  about  25,000  infantry,t 
with  38  guns. 


XII. 


Numbers  The  ouly  succouTs  destined  to  reach  Penne&ther 
for  the  in  time  for  this  early  fight  were  the  6  guns  of  Town- 
^"^"^"^     send's  battery,  and  649  men  of  the  Light  Division, 

making  up  altogether,  along  with  his  own  troops,  a 

force  of  3600 1  infantry  and  18  gun& 

*  The  sixteen  battalions  of  Vladimir,  Soosdal,  Ouglitch,  and  Bou- 
tirsk,  with,  besides,  the  half  battalion  of  sappers, 
t  24,643.  t  3605,  besides  Qoodlake's  30  men  of  the  Guards. 
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The  first  of  the  English  reinforcements — ^namely,  CHAP, 
five  companies  of  the  Connaught  Rangers,  with  a  ^ — , — ' 
strength  of  390  men,  and  the  6  guns  of  Townsend's  ^*^  ^*''*^- 

,  ,  Arrival  of 

battery,  now  hastily  came  into  action  on  the  left  of  the  first 
Home  Ridge ;  but  at  the  very  outset  they  met  with  reinforoe- 
discomfiture.  The  Connaught  Rangers  wandered  on 
a  long  way  through  dense  mist,  till  at  last,  whilst 
straggling  in  broken  and  rocky  ground  near  the  head 
of  the  Mikriakoff  Glen,  they  all  at  once  found  them- 
selves met  by  heavy  masses  of  Russian  infantry  fast 
closing  upon  them ;  and  not  being,  it  seems,  at  the 
moment  in  a  state  for  efiective  combat,  they  fell  back, 
with  the  purpose  of  re-forming  their  ranks,  but  still 
for  the  time  in  disorder.  Towards  the  same  part  of  Adyance  * 
the  field  Townsend's  battery  advanced  in  column  of  send's  bat- 
route,  under  the  vehement  personal  impulsion  of 
Colonel  David  Wood,  whose  ardour  was  not  to  be 
cooled  by  the  mere  want  of  infantry  supports.  Whilst 
groping,  as  it  were,  through  mist,  the  battery  had 
already  become  involved  in  thick  brushwood,  when 
Lieutenant  Miller  (the  officer  in  command  of  the  two 
foremost  guns),  who  had  ridden  forward  some  paces 
to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  was  met  by  Grant's  people 
retreating. 

Miller  desired  that  the  handful  of  infantry  thus 
filling  back  should  form  up  in  rear  of  his  guns — 
three  of  which  by  this  tiine  were  unlimbered-and 
believed  that  with  this  support  he  might  be  able 
to  open  lipon  the  enemy  with  artiUery-fire;  but 
Grant,  as  we  know,  had  come  from  the  front  with  no 
small  means  of  knowing  that  the  enemy  was  over- 
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CHAP,  whelmingly  strong  in  this  part  of  the  field;  and 
' — .J^  when  he  found  that  there  were  no  limbers  or  teams 
let  Period.  ^^  j^^^^^^  ^ -^.jj^  which  to  eflfect  the  withdrawal  of  the 

Three  of 

his  guns     guns,  he  judged  that  any  eflfort  to  save  them  by 

Irat  ex* 

posed  to     making  a  stand  must  of  necessity  prove  vain.     His 

the  power  t      i  .       .  ,     .  n 

of  the        men,  accordmgly,  contmumg  their  retreat,  passed  on 

columns,    to  the  rear  of  Townsend's  three  foremost  guns,  which 

were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  immediate  attack  of 

two  columns  advancing  upon  them.    These,  it  seems, 

were  the  2d  and  3d  Catherinburg  battalions. 

Colonel  Wood  being  asked  for  orders  in  this  emer- 
gency, answered  tersely, '  Fire  case  1 '  but  the  enemy's 
masses — ^which  before,  though  unseen,  had  been  dose 
— now  broke  out  at  once  into  sight  through  the  cur- 
tain of  mist,  and  were  presently  within  ten  yards  of 
the  haJf-batt^y.  The/c«ne  d  .pproacMnJit  ton. 
the  direction  of  our  right  front,  and  were  uttering 
strange,  joyous  cries.  Without  limbers  or  teams 
(which  already  were  a  long  way  in  rear),  no  attempt 
to  withdraw  the  guns  could  be  made ;  and  our  artil- 
lerymen, retarded  somewhat  by  their  very  eagerness, 
had  delivered  but  one  hasty  shot  when  already  the 
Singnhir  enemy  was  closing  upon  them.  Left  without  any 
under-       kind  of  support.  Miller  in  last  resort  bade  his  gunners 

t&ken  DV  _ 

Lt  Miller  draw  swords  and  charge,  and  he  himself  under  a 

artillery-    showcr  of  bullcts  rodc  Straight  at  the  nearest  of  the 

advancing   Russians.^      As  though    bewildered   by 

the  novelty  of  the  challenge  and  the  sudden  necessity 

of  having  to  encounter  a  horseman,  these  men  for  a 

*  In  recognition  of  his  service  on  this  occasion,  Colonel  Miller  holds 
the  Victoria  Cross. 
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moment  stopped  short  in  their  onset ;  and  then  there  CHAP, 
followed  a  conflict  of  a  singular  kind  between,  on  the  ^ — ^.1-/ 
one  hand,  a  great  weight  of  advancing  infantry,  and,  ^^  P^^riod. 
on  the  other,  a  few  score  of  artiUerymen,  finding  vent 
for  some  part  of  their  rage  in  curses  and  shouts  of 
defiance,  but  wildly  striving  besides  to  beat  back  the 
throng  from  their  beloved  guns  with  swords,  with 
rammers,  with  sponge  -  staves,  nay  even,  one  may 
say,  with  clenched  fists— for  the  story  of  the  mighty 
Clitheroe  bruiser  felling  man  after  man  with  his 
blows,  and  then  standing  a  while  unmolested  and 
seemingly  admired  by  the  enemy,  is  not  altogether  a 
fable. 

Of  course  a  struggle  like  this  was  rather  a  fray  The  three 
than  a  combat ;  and  the  columns  at  last,  rolling  on  g^  in 
with  irresistible  weight,  the  enemy — at  least  for  the  of^*°^ 
time — was  left  in  possession  of  Townsend's  three  ^°«'^*°*- 
foremost  guns.* 

On  our  extreme  left  the  swirl  of  the  war -tide  TheUn- 
had  run    up    yet   further  and   higher;    for  — sur-  cSi^ 
prising,  as  we  saw,  the  picket  of  the  Light  Division,  upo^* 
and  without  encountering  any  further  obstacle — ^the  ^IJher's 
Under-road  Column  had  ascended  along  the  bed  of  °*™P' 
the  Careenage  Ravine,  and  its  soldiery,  almost  at  their 
goal,  were  now  swarming  up  by  the  Well-way  to  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  Pennefather's  tents,  thus  striking 
into  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  English  position. 

*  These  evidently  were  the  guns  which  the  Russians  (confused  hy 
the  mist,  and  mistaking  the  Mikriakoff  Glen  for  the  Careenage  Ra- 
^e)  supposed  they  had  taken  from  Codrington. — See  Todleben,  p.  460. 
^eral  Codrington  never  for  a  moment  lost  any  guns,  and,  indeed,  at 
^  time  he  had  no  guns  to  lose. 
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CHAP.  So,  upon  the  whole,  it  resulted  at  this  time  that 
^  ^\  /  whilst  the  Eussians  were  content  towards  the  east 
iti  Period.  ^^  ^  Yeaa  determined  advance,  and  inclined  to 

fiesiilt  of 

the  Bos-    hold  back  towards  their  centre  in  avoidance  of  the 

sianattftck 

np  to  thifl  Saddle-top  Eeach,  they  had  so  used  their  strength  on 
the  west  of  Mount  Inkeiman,  that  the  left  of  Penne- 
father's  position  was  both  overborne  in  front  and 
turned  in  flank ;  the  achievement  of  the  enemy  being 
made,  besides,  the  more  signal  by  his  capture  of  three 
English  guns. 


XIII. 


Arrival  of       This  was  the  state  of  the   fight  when  General 

BuUer       Bullcr  in  person  (who  had  marched  from  his  camp 

men  oftibe  rather  later  than  the  five  companies  of  the  Connaught 

]^erj^n  ®'  Rangers)  came  up  opportunely  in  the  left  rear  of 

Pennefather's  camp.     It  is  true,  he  brought  with  him 

only  four  companies  (comprising  just  259  men)  of  the 

77th  Regiment  under  Colonel  Egerton;  but  this  force, 

small  as  it  seems,  was  destined  to  exert  a  strong 

sway  over  the  course  of  the  battle. 

His  ad-  With  their  right  towards  the  should^  of  the  Home 

^^t      Ridge  and  their  lefb  closely  skirting  the  Well-way,  the 

enemy's     Companies  of  the  77th,  having  already  wheeled  into 

approao  -   |^^^  ^^^  diving  into  the    mist  and  the    smoke, 

guided  rather  by  the  sounding  tumult  of  battle 
than  by  anything  that  had  yet  been  descried,  when, 
from  the  shot  whistling  past,  from  the  piercing  flashes 
of  the  musketry,  but,  at  last,  from  the  grey  shapes  of 
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men  dimly  seen,  and  a  gathering  darkness  importing  CHAP, 
dense  numbers  behind  them, .  Buller's  aide-de-camp,  < — « — ' 
Lieutenant  Hugh   Clifford,  became  sure  that  what  ^*'^«»*^ 
immediately  confronted  him  was  a  number  of  Russian 
infantiy  disposed  in  no  order  themselves,  but  followed 
by  compacted  masses,  and  already  within  a  few  paces. 
Clifford  imparted  this  conviction  to  his  chief;  and  if 
Boiler,  who  was  near-sighted,  remained  for  a  moment 
incredulous,  he  quickly  accepted  the  truth,  and  deter- 
mined that  the  men  were  at  once  to  fix  bayonets,  but 
continue  their  forward  movement 

Clifford,  intrusted  with  the  order,  rode  off,  and  Lt.  Hu^h 
carried  it  down  the  line;   but  upon  reaching  the  exploit 
extreme  left  he  saw  that  the  77th  men  were  there  ^Under- 
overlapped  by  forces  of  the  en^ny,  not.  seen,  nor  nmn. 
heard  of  before,  which  were  filing  up  by  the  Well- 
way  into  the  left  rear  of  Egerton's  people.     This 
newly  seen  force  was  the  Under-read  Column  which 
had  long  been  ascending  Mount  Inkerman  by  the 
closely  constricted  bed  of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  and 
moving  of  necessity  upon  a  very  narrow  front.     The 
head  of  the  column  had  already  climbed  up  past  the 
spot  which  Clifford  had  reached,  and  the  nearest  part 
of  the  long,  trailing,  snake-like  body  thus  defiling  be- 
fore him  was  its  neck.     Clifford  seized  the  moment. 
Calling  out  to  the  men  who  formed  the  extreme  left 
of  the  77th  line,  he  asked  them  in  simple,  nay,  almost 
boyish  language,  ^to  come  and  charge  with  him.' 
Then  galloping  forward  himself  he  rode  straight  at 
tiie  nearest  of  the  enemy's  troops,  struck  into  the 
throat  of  the  column,  and  was  followed  so  loyally 
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CHAP,  by  the  score  or  two  of  the  77th  men  who  had  heard 

< — ^.-L-^  his  sudden  appeal,  that  they  too,  no  less  than  their 

ut  period,  youthful  leader,  broke  through  the  opposing  files, 

and  were  received  into  the  midst  of   the  hostile 

soldiery.* 

Amongst  the  surmises  which  aimed  at  an  expla- 
nation of  the  result,  one  was  that  from  the  appari- 
tion of  a  single  horseman  coming  suddenly  out  from 
behind  the  mist,  and  galloping  into  their  ranks,  the 
Eussians  inferred  a  great  charge  of  cavalry  delivered 
against  their  unprepared  flank ;  but^  whatever  might 
be  the  particular  form  of  their  dominant  apprehen- 
sion, they  plainly  were  taken  by  surprise.  Some 
indeed,  it  is  true,  held  firm  for  a  while,  defending 
themselves  with  the  bayonet  as  well  as  with  fire, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  them  stood  and  looked  help- 
less, with  the  air  of  brave  soldiers  bewildered,  and 
seeking  in  vain  for  guidance. 

Thus — ^though  only  at  one  confined  spot  between 
its  head  and  its  trunk — ^the  integrity  of  the  column 
was  disturbed  by  a  melley  of  intermingled  com- 
batants ;  and,  .  Clifibrd's  handful  of  men  having 
soon  obtained  an  ascendant,  the  Eussians  who 
had  stru£^fi^led  against  him  disengaced  themselves 
now  C^.  ^a.  ^d  before  ,^„»nen.^  the 
soldiery  advancing  stilly  £rom  below  were  met  and 
borne  down  by  a  descending  torrent  of  fugitives. 
Those  men  forming  the  head  of  the  column  who  had 
all  but  reached  Pennefather's  camp  before  the  moment 
of  Clifibrd's  attack,  now  judged,  it  would  seem,  that 

*  For  thiB  exploit  Clifford  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 
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they  were  hopelessly  cut  off,  for  they  laid  down  their  CHAP, 
arms,  and  gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners.  ' — A-' 

And  the  trunk  of  the  column  thus  pierced  and  be- 
headed by  Clifford's  assault  on  its  left  was  now  also 
under  a  fire  delivered  against  its  opposite  flank. 

Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  was  on  pic-  Prmoe 

.  ^  Edward'8 

ket  duty  with  his  company  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  auoceeafui 
at  Quarter-guard  Point,  could  scarcely  have  hoped  from  the 
that  his  watch  (which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  *  quarter-  of  the 
*  guard '  thrown  out  from  Bentinck's  camp,  and  quite 
unconnected  with  the  general  system  of  the  English 
outposts)  would  all  at  once  prove  to  be  in  the  front 
of  battle;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  Russians  in 
the  bed  of  the  Careenage  Ravine  and  on  its  right 
bank  were  driving  in  the  pickets,  and  turning  the 
flank  of  the  2d  Division,  he  understood  that  an  op- 
portunity had  come  to  him.  After  first  drawing  back 
the  men  to  ground  which  seemed  apt  for  his  de- 
sign, he  caused  them  there  to  lie  down  in  skirmishing 
order,  and  open  fire  upon  the  trunk  of  the  Under-road 
Column — the  force  which  we  saw  giving  way  at  its 
higher  extremity  under  the  sudden  assault  of  Hugh 
Clifibrd.  The  fire  thus  deUvered  from  an  opposite 
flank  did  not  fail  to  confirm  the  overthrow  of  a 
column  already  discomfited  in  front.  The  smitten 
troops  made  haste  to  fall  back  Prince  Edward 
pressed  their  retreat,  took  from  them  some  prisoners, 
moved  down  after  them  to  the  verge  of  the  crag 
which  was  the  extreme  limit  of  his  watch,  and  thence 
pursued  them  with  fire. 

Thus,  by  the  happy  effort  of  a  youthful  Lieutenant 

VOL.  V.  K 
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on  one  side  of  the  Well-way  and  of  a  Captain  of  Guards 
on  the  other, — ^the  one  with  a  following  of  perhaps 
some  twenty  men,  the  other  with  a  company  about 
eighty  or  let,  .>^,-^  eaem/s  t«rLJ„.ve- 
ment  was  altogether  defeated,  and  that  too  at  a  mo« 
ment  when  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  signal 
achievement.  The  defeat  of  the  Under-road  Coltimn 
proved  final,  and  no  second  enterprise  was  attempted 
in  this  part  of  the  field. 


The  order 
of  the  suc- 
cessive 
combats. 


Fordyce 
engaged 
agaii^ 
the  Ist 
Cathenn- 
bni^  bat- 
talion. 


XIV. 

The  series  of  fights  now  beginning  on  Pennefather  s 
extreme  left  travelled  thence  by  degrees  along  the 
whole  line  to  his  right,  and  any  account  of  its  pro- 
gress which  would  follow  the  order  of  time  must 
therefore  of  necessity  pass  from  the  west  to  the  east 
of  the  field. 

The  combat  first  in  this  order  was  not  an  affair  of 
close  fighting  (like  most  of  the  Inkerman  struggles), 
but  a  sample  of  the  strife  between  column  and  line 
when  engaged  at  a  distance  of  some  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred yards.  After  having  thrust  itself  into  the  front 
of  General  Soimonoff's  right  wing,  his  1st  Catherinburg 
battalion^  with  a  strength  of  800  men,*  came  on,  skirt- 
ing the  upwold  of  the  Saddle-top  Reach  by  moving 
across  the  alternate  ridges  and  hollows  which  bound 

*  About  824 ;  the  strength  of  the  four  battalions  which  composed 
the  regiment  being  3298.  In  speaking  of  the  battalions  of  any  Rus- 
sian regiment  as  the  Hst/  '2d/  '3d/  or  '4th,'  I  designate  them 
according  to  their  respective  order  in  the  battle,  going  &om  the  proper 
light  to  the  proper  left,  and  do  not  thereby  mean  to  indicate  their 
actual  army-list  titles. 
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it   towards  the  south-west.      Keeping  up  a  brisk^  CHAP, 
harmless  fire  which  sent  flights  of  balls  far  and  high   — ^-^ 
through  the  foliage  of  the  stunted  oaks,  this  battalion,  ^*'  ^*^"^' 
though  not  yet  in  sight,  still  plainly  disclosed  its  ap- 
proach ;  and  Major  Fordyce  of  the  47th  (the  officer 
who  had  been  posted  with  some  300   men  of  his 
regiment^  near  the  head  of  the  Mikriakofi*  Glen), 
deployed  his  small  force  into  line,  pressed  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  fire,  and  at  length,  when  about 
eighty  yards  off — for  the  mist  at  this  spot  was  not 
dense  enough  to  prevent  him — could  see  the  head  of 
the  column  descending  from  the  opposite  ridge. 

Though  already  drawn  out  into  line,  the  troops 
under  Fordyce  had  become  yet  farther  extended 
whilst  making  their  way  through  tall  brushwood ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their  compara- 
tive numbers,  they  now  showed  a  much  broader  front 
than  the  body  advancing  against  them  in  column  at 
quarter  distance. 

The  foremost  of  the  Eussians  made  haste  to  be 
plying  their  muskets,  but  they  did  our  people  no  harm, 
for  the  force  being  gathered  in  column,  and  firing 
with  an  inferior  weapon  at  a  range  of  eighty  yards, 
and  from  a  narrow  front,  stood  under  conditions  which 
made  its  energy  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  Fordyce's 
men,  whilst  remaining  unstricken  themselves,  were  all 
of  them  carefully  file-firing  from  a  widely  extended 
front ;  and,  since  each  of  them,  with  a  good  rifle  in 
his  hands,  and  with  ample  space  round  him,  could 

*  More  aocintely  886,  for  he  had  with  him  only  one  wing  of  the 
legiment,  and  the  itrength  of  that  was  670. 
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CHAP,  shoot  at  his  ease,  they  soon  began  to  work  havoc  in 
^ — ^-^  the  mass  which  served  for  their  target*  After  en- 
laiPmod.  ^^jjjjjgr  a  fsw  rounds  the  column  broke  in  confusion, 

Defeat  of  ° 

the  iBt      and  began  to  fall  back  with  all  the  speed  that  the 

Catherin-  °  ^ 

burg  bat-  hcaviuess  of  its  formation  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  allow,  Pordyce,  moving  on  after  it  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  did  not  either 
cease  firing  or  stay  his  pursuit  till  he  had  driven  the 
ma^  before  him  across  the  opposite  rib.  Then,  being 
far  in  advance  and  unsupported,  and  having  all  but 
expended  his  ammunition,  he  came  at  last  to  a  halt, 
and  caused  his  men  to  lie  down  close  imder  the  crest 
they  had  gained.  There  he  kept  fast  his  hold  till 
other  troops  came  to  relieve  him. 


XV. 

It  may  be  that  the  fate  of  the  1st  Catherinburg 
battalion  thus  vanquished  by  Fordyce,  was  visible,  or 
in  some  way  made  known  to  those  2d  and  3d  bat- 
talions of  the  same  regiment  which  captured  Town- 
send's  half-battery,  and  had  hitherto  pressed  Grant's 
Halt  of      retreat ;  for,  although  not  attacked,  they  all  at  once 
3d  Gather-  Came  to  a  halt,  and  desisted  from  further  pursuit. 
uttoSons.  Grant,  thereupon,  staying  his  retreat,  and  fronting 
retreat       ^^^c  morc  to  the  enemy,  the  two  hugely  unequal 
■*^^     forces  stood  planted  hcQ  to  face,  and  so  for  a  while 
they  remained. 

XVI. 

S^"        Whilst  Grant  stood  at  bay,  the  wing  of  the  77th 
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moved  past  him  on  his  right  *    In  thus  pressing  for-  CHAR 
ward,  Colonel  Egerton— however  unknowingly— was  ^^^ 
opposing  his  259  men  to  the  right  wing  of  a  body  ^'^  ^***^* 
scarce  less  than  8000  strong,  then  led  on  by  Soimonoff 
in  person  to  attack  the  English  position ;  t  whilst,  to 
aid  his  small  force,  in  encountering  these  masses,  there 
was  nothing  he  could  anywhere  see  except  the  hand- 
ful of  men,  under  Grant,  which  he  was  leaving  behmd 
him  on  his  left  rear.J 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  if  Egerton  had  known  The  forces 

be  unm 

the  strength  of  the  opposing  forces,  he  would  not  confront- 
have  persisted  in  his  advance  without  support;  but 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  dimness  on  this  Inkerman 
morning  was  to  abate  the  respect  due  to  numbers  by 
keeping  them  out  of  sight  at  a  distance,  and  Soimonoff 
attacking  in  echelon  with  the  left  of  his  forces  re- 
fused, made  no  more  than  one-iifth  of  them  visible  to 

*  Giant  himBelf-— now  General  Giant — ^bears  witness  to  this.    This 
diagram  will  help  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  Egerton,  who  at  the 


\  EgertoD. 

time  of  Gliffoid's  exploit  appeared  to  be  on  our  extreme  left,  was  soon 
afterwards  on  the  right  of  Grant  and  Fordyce. 

t  7938— t.tf.,  SoimonoflPs  attacking  force  of  9586,  less  the  strengths 
of  the  1st  Catheiinbnig  battalion  defeated  by  Foidyce,  and  of  the  4th 
Catheiinbuig  battalion  which  had  strayed  off  to  the  east 

X  Even  that  force— though  he  '  conld'  have  descried  it  by  riding  to 
the  extreme  left  of  his  line — ^he  did  not  in  feu^  see. 
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CHAP,  their  English  assailants.    When  Egerton  made  up  his 

' — ,<1-^  mind  to  engage  the  troops  straight  before  him,  he  was 

i8t  Period.  \j]^^  ^  those  CatherinbuTg  battalions  which  we  last 

saw  confronted  by  Grant,  and  had  had  no  glimpse  of 

the  thousands  then  advancing  on  his  right  front. 

The  force        But    the    forco   directlv  opposing  him  disclosed 

oonfroDt-    itself  gradually  to  the  sight.     First,  after  the  line  of 

""^  ^     the  Kussian  skirmishers,  and  indeed  partly  mingled 

amongst  them,  there  came  shapeless  clumps  of  the 

grey-coated  soldiery,  disposed  in  what  seemed  to  be 

a  crowd  somewhat  loosened,  but  all  as  with  one  intent 

keenly  forcing  their  way  through  the  brushwood  ; 

and  in  close  support  to  these  there  marched  a  dense 

column  so  formed  that,  whilst  plainly  ample  in  depth, 

it  still  showed  as  broad  a  front  as  Egerton's  slender 

line. 

The  Russian  troops  thus  advancing  were  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Tomsk  regiment,  with  a  strength  of 
about  1500,*  and  this  force,  as  we  know,  Colonel 
Egerton  was  undertaking  to  meet  with  his  259  men  ; 
but  the  troops  he  commanded,  if  smaU  in  numbers. 
The  qua-  wcrc  of  a  Splendid  quality,  well  officered,  highly 
smaU  disciplined,  and  full  of  trust  in  their  leaders,  in  them- 
selves,  in  their  regiment  And,  along  with  the  small 
English  force,  there  was  one  very  simple,  nay  primi- 
tive  spring  of  action  which  the  enemy  for  some  reason 
had  thought  fit  to  discard.  Amongst  the  whole  fifteen 
hundred  Russians  confronted  by  Egerton,  our  people 

*  More  accurately  1562.  From  preceding  explanationB  (see  ante,  p. 
115  and  137),  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  foremost  of  the  two  battalions 
aimed  at  being  in  '  company  columns,'  and  the  supporting  battalion 
in  close  colunm. 
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from  first  to  last  could  see  but  one  horseman,  whilst  CHAP, 
the  English  with  their  modest  strength,  scarce  reach-  ' — ^ — ' 
ing  260,  had  with  them  a  number  of  officers,  who  ^^^^^'^' 
remaining  throughout  on  their  chargers,  could  see  and  vantage  in 
be  seen  by  the  men.    Besides  General  Bailer  himself,  mounted 
and  his  aide-de-camp  Lieutenant  Hugh  Clifford,  Colonel 
I^erton,  commanding  the  regiment,  and  Straton  and 
Dixon,  field-officers,  and  Morgan  the  adjutant,  were 
all  in  their  saddles ;  and  in  spite  of  the  misti  there 
was  never  perhaps  a  moment  throughout  the  whole 
fight  when  a  man  of  the  77th  could  look  abroad  in 
his  doubt  or  bewildermenii  without  seeing  above  him, 
though  dimly,  the  form  of  a  mounted  officer  in  whom 
he  knew  he  could  trust 

It  has  been  surmised  that  the  foremost  of  the  Bus-  Hesitation 
sians,  unacquainted  with  the  English  custom  of  fight-  Russian 
ing  in  line,  and  inferring  that  the  mist  which  disclosed  ^**"** 
to  view  one  or  two  ranks  must  conceal  the  depths  of 
a  column,  may  have  fancied  they  were  met  by  such 
numbers  as  would  be  implied  in  their  own  service  by 
a  front  like  the  one  they  now  saw.     At  all  events, 
when  they  descried  the  English  force  marching  against 
them,  they  faltered  and  stopped,  not  as  though  they 
inclined  to  ffight,  but  rather  like   soldiery  coming 
suddenly  upon  a  new  phase  of  battle,  and  looking 
about  for  guidance.     Meantime  they  opened  a  fire 
which  was    not  without  effect;   and  although  the 
apparition  of  Egerton's  line  had  stopped  their  advance, 
the  great  column  behind  them  refused  to  share  their 
hesitation,  and  continued  to  heave  its  way  forward. 
Colonel  Egerton,  seeing  thus  much,  judged  that  now 
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CHAP,  the  moment  was  ripe ;  therefore  turning  to  General 
' — .-^—^  Buller,  by  whose  side  he  rode,  he  said  to  him,  '  There 
ui  Period,  t  gj^  ^^  Eussians,   General,   what  shall   we    do  V 

General  .  _^ 

BuUer'g      Bailer's  answer  was  short     He  only  said,  'Charge 

order.        '  them  I '    Egerton  at  once  gave  the  word  to  '  Halt, 

^^^f    '  then  fire  a  volley,  and  charge/ 

Egerton.         rpj^^  forcmost  of  the  Russians  had  not  long  stopped 

their  advance,  when  across  the  dim,  narrow  space, 

now  dividing  them  from  Egerton's  force,  they  heard 

English   words  of  command.    They  saw  their  foe 

come  to  a  halt.     They  saw  his  long  hedgerow  of 

firelocks,  now  engrafted  with  bayonets,  bend  down, 

come  level,  then  blaze,  and  in  the  instant  a  pitiless 

volley  tore  through  their  loose  masses  in  front,  and 

swept  down  like  a  blast  on  the  face  of  the  column 

behind  them.     Then,  from  under  the.  new  ridge  of 

smoke  which  Egerton's  troops  by  this  fire  had  piled 

Tke  voUey  ^P  aloug  their  whole  line,  there  rose  the  *  Hurrah ! ' 

77^.^        ^^   *^®  English,  as   though    in    some  outburst  of 

Their        joy.    Whilst  the  Russians  yet  listened  to  the  roar  of 

charge. 

their  enemy's  welcome,  all  before  them  lay  still  wrapt 
in  cloud ;  but  presently,  those  who  stood  calm,  and 
could  look  in  the  eye  of  the  storm,  saw  here  and 
there,  moving  in  dimness,  the  shadowy  form  of  a 
rider,  the  naked  gleam  of  a  sword,  then  the  wing  of 
the  77th,  along  its  whole  front,  bursting  out  once 
more  into  sight  through  the  bank  of  the  smoke,  and 
tearing  straight  down  at  a  run,  with  bayonets  brought 
low  to  the  '  charge.' 
Over-  Though  the  Russians  first  exposed  to  the  charge 

the  looee     had  sought,  as  we  know,  to  maintain  that  formation 
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of  '  company  columns/  which  grew  afterwards  famous  CHAP, 
in  Europe,  the  thickness  of  the  brushwood  or  some  ' — ^^— ' 
other  cause  had  prevented  them  from  riving  fair  trial  ^'*  ^«"^- 
to  the  lessons  of  their  German  advisers,  and  they  hung  forming 
together  in  knots,  or  grosser  aggregates,  neither  having  aiau  front 
the  formidable  massiveness  of  a  close  battalion  column, 
nor  the  agile,  sagacious  vivacity  which  belongs  to 
smaller  units  of  strength.     They  did  not  stand.     They  Over- 
broke  away  as  they  could,  or  threw  themselves  down  thedoae 
in  the  thicket,  aflFecting  to  be  slain,  and  their  over-  th^war. 
throw  was  but  a  beginning  of  evil,  for  the   soHd 
column  behind  them,  being  now  all  at  once  laid  bare 
to   the  onslaught  descending  against  it,  began  to 
waver,  and  stopped.    Then  it  heaved,  then  broke,  and 
before  the  swift-coming  line  had  yet  touched  it  with 
steel,  was  turning  as  though  for  flight. 

There  followed  a  long,  raging  turmoil,  for  the  men  MeUey  of 
of  the  77th  breaking  loose  in  pursuit,  still  drove  for-  minSed 
ward  singly  or  in  knots,  and  tore  their  way  into  the  anS. 
throng,  some  bayoneting  the  encumbered,  long-skirted 
Russians,  some  felling  them  with  the  stocks  of  their 
rifles,  but  others  using  their  firelocks  because  the 
thickness  of  the  brushwood  was  so  great  in  several 
places  as  to  keep  the  assailants  and  the  assailed  some 
distance  asunder.     The  officers  acting  with  this  wing 
of  the  77th  had  sprung  to  the  front  at  the  moment  of 
commencing  the  charge,  and  each  of  them  now  in  the 
melley  became  the  leader  of  some  group  which  instinc- 
tively followed  his  guidance ;  but  also  there  was  many 
a  cluster  of  men  toiling  hotly  in  the  wake  of  a  sergeant, 
a  corporal,  or  some  trusted  comrade,  and  upon  the 
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CHAP,  whole  the  force  proved  itself  apt  in  combining  in- 
^ — A-^  dividual  energy  with  as  much  of  combined  action  as  the 
1st  Period,  conditions  of  the  tumult  would  allow.  Towards  this 
end  the  mounted  officers  brought  powerful  aid,  be- 
cause overlooking  the  melley  from  the  vantage-height 
of  their  saddles  they  could  see  at  what  points  it 
might  be  at  the  moment  most  useful  to  press  the  pur- 
suit, and  it  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  this  guid- 
ance that  the  victors  were  able  to  cling  so  fast  to  their 
prey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  overthrown  column, 
which  only  a  little  before  had  been  an  aggregate  unit 
obedient  to  the  word  of  command,  was  now  a  vari- 
ously-willed multitude ;  for  numbers  of  them  were 
prone  in  retreat,  whilst  many,  like  their  comrades  be- 
fore them  in  the  company  columns,dropped  down  in  the 
brushwood  and  feigned  to  be  dead;  but  others  again 
gathering  together  into  groups,  or  even  small  masses, 
and  perceiving,  perhaps,  with  a  natural  indignation 
that  after  all  they  were  many,  although  hunted  down 
by  a  few,  turned  savagely  on  their  pursuers,  and  en- 
gaged them — sometimes  with  advantage — in  obsti- 
nate hand-to-hand  fights.  On  its  flanks  more  especi- 
ally, as  may  well  be  supposed,  the  men  of  the  77th 
felt  the  stress  of  the  hostile  numbers  in  which  they 
had  buried  their  slender,  broken  line;  and  Captain 
Willis  on  the  right,  who  had  led  his  grenadier  com- 
pany in  their  charge,  springing  foremost  into  the 
melley,  became  so  encompassed  by  numbers  of  ob- 
stinate Bussians  that  he  was  only  saved  in  the  end 
by  dint  of  hard  personal  fighting,  and  the  loyal  rush 
of  some  men  who  flew  in  apt  time  to  the  rescue. 
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The  company  actmg  on  the  opposite  or  left  flank  was  CHAP, 
engulfed  at  one  time  in  the  multitude  on  all  sides  >     /■  / 
crowding    around    it,    and    suffered    heavy  losses,  i'^-^*''*^ 
Captain  Nicholson — an  officer  of  great  stature  and 
strength — ^who  had  led  its  attack,  fell  slain  at  an  early 
moment. 

The  tumult  was  lasting,  but  never  stationary,  and  EgeHon's 
always,  though  slowly,  it  moved  from  the  south  to  ix^pur- 
the  north.  Down  the  last  of  the  slopes  descending 
from  the  English  Heights,  and  along  the  south- 
western skirts  of  the  Saddle-top  Reach,  and  thence 
on  to  where  the  ground  rose  towards  the  line  of 
Russian  batteries,  the  brokeil  column  retreated,  and 
retreated  always  in  torment,  for  the  pursuers  hung 
fastened  on  their  prey,  and  were  tearing  still  at  its 
life. 

The  Russians,  who  had  thrown  themselves  down 
that  they  might  seem  like  the  dead,  were  careful  of 
course  to  lie  still  whilst  the  English  ran  past  them, 
but  they  afterwards  jumped  up  unhurt,  and  increas- 
ing by  degrees  to  a  number  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  whole  force  against  them,  these  '  resurrection 
'  boys ' — ^for  so  in  their  mirth  our  soldiery  called  them 
— ^became  a  somewhat  grave  danger  in  Egerton's 
rear,  for  it  seemed  at  one  moment  that  his  scanty 
force  might  be  heaved  forward  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  the  crowd  pressing  on  from  behind,  and  so  carried 
bodily  forward  between  two  reuniting  throngs  of 
Russians  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  lines.  The 
numbers  of  Russians  in  Egerton's  rear  were  too  for- 
midable  to  aUow  of  their  being  made  prisoners ;  and 
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CHAP,  our  people  indeed  so  desired  to  be  rid  of  foes  swann- 

' — ^ — '  ing  behind  them,  that  there  resulted  in  the  midst  of 

Xat  Period.  ^^^  strife  a  kind  of  tacit  accord.     The  resurgents  on 

their  part,  whilst  sheering  oflF  by  the  flanks,  took  care 

to  give  no  offence;  and  the  English  soldier,  contented, 

allowed  them  to  make  their  way  past  without  either 

shooting  them  down,  or  trying  to  intercept  their 

retreat. 

The  77th        At  length,   on  the  slope  of  Shell  Hill,   Colonel 

haitedin    Egcrtou  Came  to  a  halt.     He  re-formed  the   scant, 

edposi-      straggling  line  which  had  swept  thus   victoriously 

from  the  very  camp  of  the  English  to  the  edge  of  the 

Russian  position ;   and,  artillery-fire  from  the  heights 

having  opened  by  this  time  against  him,  he  caused 

his  nien  to  lie  down.      The  colunm  still  retreating 

before  its  now  recumbent  foes,  and  still  pursued  by 

their  fire,  was  half-way  up  the  hillside,  when  the  sole 

mounted  officer — he  rode  a  dark-coloured  charger — 

whom  the  EngHsh  could  see  with  the  Russians,  was 

Ckjnerai      observcd  all  at  once  to  come  down  from  his  saddle — 

offmor-      either  falling  or  dismounting  abruptly;  and  it  has 

wounded,    been  surmised  that  this  horseman  was  no  other  than 

General  Soimonoff,  then  struck  by  the  shot  which 

caused  his  death.     What  we  know  with  certainty  is, 

that  at  a  time  not  less  early,  and  in  a  part  of  the 

field  not  far  distant  from  the  one  thus  assigned,  the 

brave  and  resolute   conamander,  who  had  been  the 

soul  of  the  enterprise,  received  his  mortal  wound. 

Egerton'B        Until  a  later  part  of  the  morning,  when  an  order 

of  the  ^"^    withdrew  him  to  another  part  of  the  field.  Colonel 

Sid^won.*  Egerton  held  fast  to  the  ground  he  had  won.     His 
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men  lying  down  in  the  brushwood  were  in  great  CHAP. 
meaBure  sheltered  from  fire  ;  but  it  was  otherwise,  of  ^ — ^.^— ^ 
course,  with   the  mounted  officers  who  kept  their  i*'^'^''*^- 
saddles.     General  Buller  at  this  time  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him,  and  was  himself  disabled  by  the 
round-shot  which  destroyed  his  second  charger. 

Colonel  Egerton's  victory  carried  with   it  much  Effect  of 
more  than  the  final  defeat  of  the  force  directly  op-  victory 
posed  to  him.     Those  who  governed  the  action  of  the  3dand4th 
two  Catherinburg  battalions  standing  halted  in  front  barg 
of  Grant  might  not  have  been  unduly  troubled  if         ^^^' 
learning  that  the  body  of  1500   Tomsk  troops  on 
their  left  had  simply  undergone  a  defeat ;   but  when  Their 
they  saw  it  pursued,  when  they  saw  it  persistently  leavinff 
stricken,  and  hunted  from  south  to  north  over  no  them  the 
small  part  of  the  field,  and  this,  too,  by  an  enemy  li^^sf 
whose  real  strength,  on  account  of  the  mist,  could  be 
only  inferred  firom  results,  they  apparently  judged 
that  they  must  conform  to  the  yielding  movement, 
and  draw  off  without  waiting  to  be  attacked     At  all 
events,  they  fell  back. 

Those  two  Catherinburg  battalions,  as  we  saw  long 
ago,  had  overflooded  the  ground  where  three  of 
Townsend's  guns  stood ;  but  having  captured  neither 
limbers  nor  teams,  they  did  not  now,  when  retreating, 
find  means  to  take  off  their  prize,  and  accordingly, 
the  ebb  of  the  receding  soldiery  left  the  cannon — all 
three  of  them — standing  on  the  site  of  the  fray  with 
our  gunners. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  the  columns  before  him.  Grant  Benewed 
once  more  became  the  pursuer;    and  not  far  off,     ^^^*^ 
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CHAP.  Colonel  Jeffreys  (whose  five  companies  of  the  Con- 
« — ..1— ^  naught  Kangers  were  now  again  in  good  order)  made 
1st  Period,  j^^ste  to  resume  his  advance.     When  our  troops,  after 

Grant  and 

Je^y..     thus  moving  forwaxd,  began  to  pass  over  £he  ground 

^Tthe^  just  abandoned  by  the  masses  in  their  fronts  they  saw 

5^**^      standing  before  them,  deserted,  the  three  lost  pieces 

of  cannon.     The  discovery,  even  to  them,  was  an 

bUresang  ^  gra,^  7arpr»e ;    tat  ^^  a 

Uttle  whUe  later,  was  the  joy  of  many  a  gunner 

belonging  to  Townsend's  battery,  when  he  clasped  his 

nine-pounder  once  more,  and  found,  as  he  presently 

did,  that  the  endeavour  to  spike  *  her '  had  failed.* 

Positions        Grant  and  Jeffireys  so  pushed  their  advance  as  to 

andLhJd     be,  whcu  they  halted,  within  canister-range  of  the 

and  jS-    enemy's  guns  on  West  Jut ;  and  they  held  the  ground 

"^*         they  then  took  until  ordered  to  establish  their  forces 

in  another  part  of  the  field. 

Names  of        Thus  the  coUateral  results  of  the  fight  maintained 

who  took    by  the  wing  of  the  77th  were  of  hardly  less  value 

^erton's    than  thosc  directly  obtained.     Other  tasks,  on  that 

^'      Inkerman  day,  yet  awaited  Egerton's  force ;  but  this 

perhaps  is  the  place  where  the  names  of  the  officers 

engaged   can    best  be  recorded.      Besides  General 

Buller,  commanding  the  brigade,  and  Lieutenant  the 

Hon.  Hugh  Clifford,  his  aide-de-camp,  both  present 

in  person,  the  officers  who  took  part  in  the  charge 

executed  by  the  wing  of  the  77th  were — Colonel 

Egerton,  commanding  the  regiment,  Major  Stratoi^, 

Major  Dixon,   Captain   Willis,   Captain    Nichblson, 

*  In  the  language  of  gunneis  a  piece  of  field-artiUeiy  is  endeatinglj 
treated  as  feminine. 
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Lieutenant  Lempri^re,  Lieutenant  Acton,  Adjutant  CHAP. 
Morgan,  and  Aflsistant-Surgeon  Humphrey.  ^ — ^-^— ' 

l9t  Period. 

XVII. 

A  little  way  further  east,  the  enemy  still  continued  Besoiate 
to  advance  with  six  battalions  of  infantry ;  and  it  futher 
would  seem  that  these  troops  were  screened  by  the  BusJan 
mist  from  any  depressing  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  going  on  near  them;  because,  far  from  con- 
forming, as  other  troops  had  done,  to  the  movements 
of  retreat  on  their  right,  they  came  on  with  a  greater 
decisiveness  than  their  countrymen  had  hitherto  dis- 
played, the  truth  being,  that  our  pickets,  after  long 
and  obstinate  resistance,  had  by  this  time,  in  great 
measure,  expended  their  cartridges,  and  coidd  be 
driven  in  with  comparative  ease.  For  some  time  the 
six  battalions — ^two  of  the  Tomsk  and  four  of  the 
Eolivansk  regiment — ^found  meansf,  as'  other  columns 
had  done  before,  to  avoid  the  open  topland,  and  make 
good  their  way  on  hanging  ground,  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Mikriakoff  Glen ;  but  afterwards,  bend- 
ing to  their  left,  they  made  bold  to  trespass  at  last 
upon  the  hitherto  avoided  domain  of  the  Saddle-top 
Reach;  and  —  for  the  moment  —  they  transgressed 
with  impunity,  because  the  men  of  our  pickets,  now 
driven  before  them  in  numbers,  were  masking  the  fire 
from  Home  Ridge. 

One  of  the  Kolivansk  battalions,  separating  itself  SepuAtidB 
from  the  others,  inclined  away  towards  Hill  Bend  in  tioion 
a  direction  which  was  almost  due  east ;  but  the  rest  othen. 
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CHAR  of  the  force,  deeply  echeloned,  advanced  on  that  part 
' — J-^  of  Home  Ridge  which  was  the  nearest  to  the  Post- 
\stPmod,  j.^^^  ^^  ^^  western  side,  and  confronted  the  right 

half  of  the  battery  commanded  by  Captain  John 

Turner,  who  was  present  in  person  with  this  part  of 

his  force.* 

Continued       The  coluums  Still  advancing,  the  foremost  of  them 

the  re-       was  at  length  within  case-shot  distance  of  the  three 

five  bat-     guns,  but  shielded  from  their  fire  by  the  interposed 

soldiery  of  our  retreating  pickets,  who,  having  come 

in  from  an  extended  front  to  a  narrow  space,  were 

Their        here  thickly  gathered.     A  non-commissioned   officer 

under  a      of  artillery,  named   Conway,   moved  forward  from 

caseehot.    Captain  Turner's  side,  and  cried  out  to  the  infantry, 

in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  Lie  down,  men !  lie  down ! ' 

Many  heard  and  obeyed,  and  very  many,  although 

not  themselves    hearing    either  this   or  other  like 

warnings,  could   still  see  and  follow  the  example 

of  those  who  did;  and  the  result   was,   that   in   a 

strangely  short  space  of   time  the  interposed  in- 

fantry  men  were  all  lying  flat  and   effaced.     Then 

Turner,  firing  safe  over  them,  sent  two  rounds  of 

case-shot  into  the  advancing  masses,  which  carried 

slaughter  amongst  them,  and  not  only  drove  back  at 

once  the  column  marching  in  front,  but  also  (as  will 

be  inferred  from  the  sequel)  so  shook  the  four  other 

battalions  as  to  dispose  them  towards  flight.     The 

Their  re-    men  of  the  pickets,  springing  to  their  feet  and  cheer- 

Boed  l^y^    ing,  pursued  the  column  in  its  retreat  down  the  side 

*  The  separation  of  Turner's  left  half-battery  had  taken  place  some 
time  before.    See  note,  onto,  p.  122. 
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of  the  ridge,  and,  encountering  no  resistance  from  the  C  H  A  P. 
rest  of  the  five  battalions,  drove  back  the  whole  force  < — . — • 
before  them  home  on  to  the  base  of  Shell  HilL  itPeriod. 

fO0t-8Ol- 

The  columns  thus  falling  back  passed  dimly  in  dien. 
sight  of  the  77th,  whilst  halted  and  lying  down  on 
the  ground  it  had  won ;  but  Egerton's  people,  in  the 
mist,  mistook  them  for  English  advancing,  and  did 
not  molest  their  retreat 


XVIII. 

The  mist  was  so  isolating,  that  it  strangely  in-  The  state 
tercepted  the  spread  of  victory;  and,  although  at  fight  as 
bat  a  small  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  over-  hui  Bend, 
throw  which  Turner  had  just  now  achieved,  the  top 
of  Hill  Bend  was  a  point  from  which,  at  this  time, 
an  Englishman  could  see  nothing  hopeful.  There, 
as  we  know.  Colonel  Percy  Herbert  had  posted  three 
companies  of  the  49th,  imder  Captain  Bellairs,  and 
the  183  men  composing  this  force  were  drawn  up 
behind  the  low  crestwork.  On  their  left  were 
Pennecuik's  guns,  but  the  battery  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  heavier  metal  on  Shell  Hill,  had  lost 
many  horses,  and  from  one  cause  or  other  had  been 
for  some  time  silent  Towards  the  front,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  in  the  mist,  the  ground  was 
peopled  with  English  soldiery  in  no  state  of  forma- 
tion, and  not  only  retreating  without  ceremony,  but 
even  retreating  in  haste.  Indeed,  some  were  run- 
ning.     These  troops  belonged  to  different  regiments, 

VOL.  V.  L 
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CHAP,  and  were  plainly  for  the  most  part  the  remains  of 
' — . — '  the  pickets  and  of  the  troops  sent  out  to  support 
i9t  Period,  tjj^in,  who,  after  long  and  tough  fighting,  were  now 
suffering  themselves  to  be  driven  in  quickly  because 
they  had  exhausted  their  cartridges;  but  the  number 
of  the  fugitives  visible  within  a  small  space  was  so 
great  that  an  observer  might  easily  fail  to  recognise 
them  as  men  coming  in  from  the  outposts  unless  he 
understood  how  the  progress  of  the  enemy's  attack  upon 
a  triangular  wedge  of  ground  like  Mount  Inkerman 
was  compressing  what  had  been  a  widely  extended 
chain  of  pickets  into  a  narrow  space.  The  men, 
when  questioned,  said,  growling,  that  they  had  used 
up  all  their  cartridges,  showed  no  disposition  to 
make  a  stand,  and  hastened  off  to  the  rear.  The 
column  more  immediately  pressing  upon  the  fugi- 
tives was  that  Eolivansk  battalion  which  had  di- 
verged, as  we  know,  from  the  main  body  of  the 
regiment.  It  was  seen  working  up  through  the 
brushwood. 
Beikin.  Bcllairs  not  only  thought  that  the  mere  sight  of 
ceptionof  the  strong  eddy  thus  setting  in  from  the  front 
gency.  "  might  of  itsclf  work  mischief,  but  saw,  too,  that  the 
advance  of  the  column  was  placing  the  guns  on  his 
left  in  no  little  danger,  and  already,  it  seems,  he 
was  forming  his  resolve  when  Captain  Adams  (the 
aide-de-camp  of  his  father.  General  Adams,  then 
commanding  the  brigade)  rode  up,  and  said,  ^  I  think 
'  you  had  better  advance,  Bellairs.'  The  heads  and 
shoulders  of  the  advancing  Russians  now  seen  above 
the  brushwood  showed  that  the  column  was  within 
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about  eighty  yards.     Bellairs  gave  the  order  to  'fix  CHAP. 
'  bayonets  ' —  for  this  had  not  yet  been  done  —  to  >     ^     * 
*  fix  bayonets  and  advance.'    Without  firinc:  a  shot  ^**^^'"*^- 
his  men  cleared  the  low  parapet,  drove  forward  under  executed 
a  hail  of  musketry  till  within  forty  yards  of  their  with  hia 
enemy,  and  then  with  a  loud  hurrah,  and  breaking  of  the 
into    a    run,    went  straight   at    the    head    of  the  q^^_ 
column.      The  colunm  turned  and  fled,  pursued  by  "^^^^ 
the  fire  of  their  assailants,  but  gaining  a  good  deal  *^®  ^^^^" 
of  shelter  from  the  thickness  and  the  height  of  the  '^o- 
brushwood  which  grew  in  that  part  of  the  field. 


XIX 


Further  east,  but  upon  an  alignment  less  advanced  Amy  of 
than   the  scenes    of  the  preceding   encounters,  the  ^^b^" 
Borodino  and  the  Taroutine  regiments,  with,  besides,  h^of  ^* 
that  stray  Catherinburg  battalion  which  had  joined  aT^ne"^ 
their  advance,  were  still  in  order  of  battle   upon  s^dw 
a   front  which    extended   from  the  Post -road  by  ^^^^'y- 
the  head  of  the  Quarry  Eavine,  to  the  crest  beyond 
the  Sandbag  Battery ;  and,  the  mist  here  not  being 
80  dense  as   to  forbid    combined  movements,   the 
6600   infantry^    thus   gathered   might    have   been 
wielded  as  a  single  force  by  any  one  entitled   to 
command  them.     It  seems,  however,  that  no  gene- 
ral ofiicer  was  present,  and  the  only  order  hitherto 
given  to  these  Borodino  and  Taroutine  battalions, 


♦6668. 
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CHAP,  was  not  one  of  such  kind  as  to  engage  them  in  any 

' — J—^  bold  enterprise. 

x^Tmod.       rpj^^  f^^  battalions   of  the  Taroutine,   and  the 

The  sole  .  .  , 

English      one  of  the  Catherinburg  regiment,  were  about  to  be 

posing  it.    attacked  by  a  corps  500  strong,  under  General  Adams 

in  person,  and  on  the  opposite  flank  the  right  of  the 

Borodino  regiment  was  confronted,  at  some  distance,  by 

a  little  band  of  200  men  under  Colonel  Mauleverer ;  * 

but,  except  those  two  bodies  of  English,  and  a  few  of 

the  outpost  men  still  hovering  near,  the  6600  Eussians 

Advftnoe    had  no  hostile  troops  before  them.     The  Taroutine 

R,*r^^ino    battalions    remained  halted,  but  the  two  Borodino 

battalions,  b^ttalions,  which  wcrc  on  and  near  the  Post-road, 

began  to  move  forward. 
Ma-uieve-        The  200  men  under  Colonel  Mauleverer  were  a 

rer  s  ooim- 

ter  ad-       wiug  of  the  30th  Kegiment.    This  small  force  abeady 

▼ancewith   ,       ,  ,  ,  , 

a  wing  of  in  line  attempted  to  deliver  its  fire  upon  the  advancing 
B:^t:  ma^  of  the  Borodino  regiment,  but  from  the  practice 
of  piling  arms  in  all  weathers  without  closing  the 
muzzles,  it  resulted  that  but  few  of  the  pieces  would 
receive  fire,  and  for  a  moment  the  men,  baffled  by 
this  sudden  failure  of  their  rifles  in  the  close  presence 
of  the  enemy,  began,  as  it  seemed,  to  waver ;  but 
Colonel  Mauleverer,  a  cool,  skilful,  and  resolute  officer, 
who  commanded  the  regiment,  and  was  present  on 
foot  with  this  wing,  proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 
If  no  spark  could  be  wrung  from  the  firelock,  he 
knew  there  was  still  the  bayonet.  He  caused  his 
men  to  advance  to  the  *  Barrier,'  or  main  picket 
wall,  and  there  for  the  moment  lie  down  behind  it. 

*  The  left  wing  of  the  30tb  Regiment,  with  a  strength  of  202  men. 
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The  enemy's  masses  approached,  and  the  head  of  his  c  HAP. 
foremost  column  was   already  within   a  few  yards,  ^     }'    , 
when  Colonel  Mauleverer  himself  and  Major  Walker,  ^*f  ^«'»«'- 
and  indeed,   as  it  seems,  all  the  officers  who  were  charge, 
acting  with  this  wing  of  the  30th,  rose  and  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  wall.    Yet  there  they  stood  hardly 
a  moment.   With  scarce  a  glance  back  to  their  people, 
they  frankly  leapt  down  to  the  enemy's  side  of  the 
Barrier.     In  an  instant,  the  men  were  up,  and  fol- 
lowing over  the  waJL      Without    further  recourse 
to    their   wetted   firelocks,   but   welcoming   with  a 
joyful  hurrah  the  sudden  time  for  the  bayonet,  they 
sprang  at  the  nearest  battalion  whilst  still  in  its  com- 
pany columns,  and  were  presently  tearing  their  way 
through  the    loose,   shapeless   swarm.      Mauleverer 
himself  was  gravely  wounded,  and  numbers  of  his 
officers  and  men  fell  killed  or  disabled;*    but  the 
encounter,  if  bloody,  was  short     The  shreds  of  the  over- 
enemy's  company  columns,  thrown  back  in  a  heap  the  two 

^^t-    •  j.i_  1  •  J  •  •       Borodino 

confusion  upon  the  solid  mass    commg  up  m  battalions 

support,   seemed   to   bring  it  to  instant   ruin,   for  ateiycon- 
that  last  body  also,  though  it  scarce  could  have  felt  ^*"** 
English  steel,  began  to  fall  back  in  disorder;  and 
within  a  brief  interval  from  the  moment  when  Maul- 
everer and  the  rest  of  the  officers  sprang  up  to  the 

*  The  losses  of  the  whole  regiment  (which  had  a  strength  of  404)  were 
in  kiUed  and  wounded  127,  including  Captain  Conolly  and  Lieutenant 
Gibson  killed,  and  Colonel  Mauleverer,  Captain  Rose,  Captain  Dickson, 
Captain  Bayley,  and  Lieutenant  Lewin  wounded  (the  last  of  them  mor- 
tally) ;  and  it  is  belieyed  that  the  particular  encounter  sustained,  as  above 
described,  hy  only  a  wing  of  the  regiment,  is  the  one  in  which  ConoUj, 
Gibson,  and  Lewin  were  mortally,  and  Bayley  severely  wounded. 
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CHAP,  top  of  the  wall,  the  slender  line  of  the  30th,  with  a 

VI  .  . 

' — ^-1-/  remaining  strength  of  perhaps  some  seven  or  eight 

i9t  Penod.  g^Qj-e  soldiers,  was  driving  a  broken  throng  from  the 

head  of  the  Quarry  Eavine  and  up  the  slopes   of 

SheU  Hill  * 

Retreat  of      The  immediate  consequence  of  this  exploit  was  not 

four  Boro-  xts  ouly  rcsult ;  for  the  two  unstricken  battalions  of 

taUoDB.      the  Borodino  regiment  accepted  the  defeat  of  their 

comrades  as  a  blow  which  must  rule  their  own  fate. 

They  turned,  and  began  to  descend  along  the  channel 

of  the  Quarry  Ravine.     Thus  aU  four  of  the  Borodino 

battalions  were  now  in  retreat. 


2Lj\.9 


AdvMioe  In  obedience  to  the  instruction  he  had  received, 
Adams  in  General  Adams  led  the  4 1st  Regiment  towards  the 
^the  Sandbag  Battery,  and  the  almost  entire  battaUon  thus 
ment.  acting  under  his  immediate  orders  had  a  strength  of 
His  defeat  morc  than   500   men.t    With  this  force  extended 

of  the  4000 

men  before  in  line  he  advanced  along  the  Fore  Eidge  to  Mount 

lum. 

*  The  defeated  battalions  apparently  fled  towards  the  hiU-top,  in 
the  hope  of  soon  finding  themselves  coyered  by  the  fire  of  the  Russian 
artillery ;  but  they  afterwards  turned,  and  ultimately  retreated  from 
Mount  Inkerman  by  descending  the  Quarry  Ravine.  The  Borodino 
regiment,  of  which  the  two  defeated  battalions  formed  half^  had  a 
strength  of  2509.  Major  Walker  was  brilliantly  prominent  in  the 
chaigey  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Mauleverer  (who 
modestly  ignored  his  own  part  in  the  encounter)  he  received  the 
Victoria  Cross. 

t  525.  The  strength  of  the  entire  regiment  all  told  was  599,  but  one 
company  was  out  on  picket  in  another  part  of  the  field. 
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Head,  descended  thence  to  the  Eitspur,  and  (after  CHAP, 
first  meeting  the  soldiery  of  our  pickets  there  driven  wZJl-^ 
in  firom  the  front)  was  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  ^'^  -p«*^ 
TaroutiQe    regiment,   and    the    stray   Catherinburg 
battalion,  troops  numbering  altogether  4000  meiL* 
For  the  first  time  on  that  day  the  Bussians  were  met 
by  a  whole  English  battalion,  or  one  at  least  nearly 
complete ;  and  it  seems  that  at  the  very  sight  of  this 
force  approaching,  the  buglers  of  the  Taroutine  regi- 
ment began  to  sound  'Left  about Tt    But,  whether 
obeying  their  bugles,  or  yielding  ratlier  under  the 
fire   which  presently  crashed   through  their  ranks 
from  the  extended  front  of  the  4l8t,  the  loosened 
company  columns  of  the  Taroutine  regiment  made 
haste  to  turn ;  and,  Adams  pressing  on  his  advance, 
it  not  only  resulted  that  those  subdivided  masses  feU 
back  in   confusion,  and  abandoned  the  site  of  the 
Sandbag  Battery,  but  that  the  three  solid  columns 
which  had  stood  in  support  were  carried  away  with 
the  rest  down  the  sides  of  the  nearest  declivities. 
M«M  w«Iy  making  the  i^ty  of  the  copeewood.  g-j. 
and  the  steepness  of  the  descent  by  which  the  throng  bodv  of 
flooded  down,  would  not  suffer  his  men  to  pursue  finaUy 
except  .with  their  fire,  and  the  enemy,  finding  cover  fi^  the 
from  the  rifle-balls  of  our  people  in  the  fall  of  the  umt 
ground,  dropped  quickly  out  of  their  reach;  but 
panic  then  took  up  the  chase  and  made  the  retreat 
a  sheer  flight.     Thus  the  whole  of  the  force  which 
(including  the  Borodino  corps  before  overthrown)  had 

*  4159.  t  Chodadevitch,  p.  198. 
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CHAP,  been  6600  strong,  was  now  passing  away  discomfited 
"       fro.  a.e  field  of .«fe.    By'what  LtJ  wnderi^ 
the  stray  Oatherinburg  body  made  good  its  way  back 
to  Sebastopol,  no  record  before  me  has  told  ;  but  the 
eight  battalions  of  the  Borodino  and  the  Taroutine 
regiments  descended  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Inkerman, 
drew  off  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  were  not 
again  brought  into  action. 
Circnm-         If  here  once  again  the  thousands  gave  way  to  the 
undoT      hundreds,  it  must  be  remembered  in  excuse  for  these 
T^tine  Taroutine  and  Borodino  regiments  that  they  were 
^ro^o    troops  somewhat  shaken  in  confidence  by  their  ex- 
i^^J^*"  perience  of  defeat  on  the  Alma;   that  now  on  the 
Inkerman  day  they  had  adventured  almost  at  ran- 
dom across  the  ravines  and  the  ridges  having  no 
artillery  with  them ;  that  they  had  been  left  to  guess 
at  their  duty  without  the  guidance  of  any  general 
officer ;  that  from  the  firsts  they  had  had,  as  it  were, 
the  sensation  of  being  astray,  and  that  plainly  in 
the  hour  of  trial  there  was  no  fit  commander  to 
wield  them. 


XXL 


Result  of  So,  in  that  course  of  decisive  fighting  which  began 
or  early  ou  Penncfathcr's  left,  and  was  thence  carried  east- 
fight  end-  ward  along  our  whole  front,  the  twenty  Russian 
r§o.  battalions  which  had  undertaken  the  actual  attack,^ 
were  themselves  assailed  and  defeated,  nay,  brought 

*  With  a  strength,  at  the  outset,  of  15,420. 
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to  sheer  ruin  by  a  few  small  and  separated  bodies  CHAP, 
of  English  combatants ;  *  whilst  the  enemy's  sixteen  ' — ^-l-^ 
battalions,  drawn  up  in  support  or  reserve,  t  made  '^^^^''^^ 
no  effort  to  avert  or  retrieve  the  overthrow  thus 
inflicted  upon  their  comrades.  Those  sixteen  bat- 
talions^ it  is  true,  remained  unshaken,  and  had  hardly, 
indeed,  been  subjected  to  any  special  strain  on  their 
courage,  for,  besides  being  kept  out  of  fire,  they  all 
of  them  occupied  heights  from  which  they  could  see 
little  or  nothing  of  their  fugitive  brethren  now  drain- 
ing off  through  the  ravines.  But  the  loss  of  General 
Soimonoff — ^the  soul  of  the  enterprise — and  of  General 
Villehois,  and  an  appalling  number  of  other  officers — 
many  high  in  command— was  of  itself  almost  fatal  to 
any  hope  of  obtaining  fresh  service  from  the  remnants 
of  the  defeated  columns;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
resulted  that  this  discomfiture  of  the  twenty  battalions 
who  actively  engaged  in  the  attack  was  not  a  mere 
repulse,  but,  so  far  as  concerned  those  troops,  an 
absolute  and  final  defeat,  which  removed  them  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  ended  their  part  in  the  day's 
fighting.J 

Nor  can  this  strange  result  be  ascribed  to  any  want 

*  Besides  the  artiUeiyinen  serving  Tumei^s  three  guns,  the  whole 
numbers  of  English  who  took  part  as  (tcUve  combatants  in  the  above 
ooQxse  of  fighting,  was,  as  I  make  it,  1639. 

f  With  a  strength  of  9223. 

t  '  Be  tons  les  bataiUons  qui  devoient  attaqner  la  position  des  Ang- 
<  lais,  vingt  avaient  d^j&  qtiiM  le  champ  de  batatUe ' — ^Todleben,  p.  465 ; 
and  the  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  elaborate  plans  accompanying  the 
General's  work,  which  are  careful  to  represent  that  after  their  early 
maming's  fight  all  the  twenty  battalions  were  finally  withdrawn  from 
the  conflict 
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CHAP,  of  due  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  The 
^ — J—*  disasters  to  which  the  enemy  exposed  his  dense, 
i«e  Fmoi,  OTo^^ed  masses  might  be  soberly  called  '  overwhelm- 
'  ing/  and  in  some  of  his  hapless  columns,  the  havoc, 
it  seems,  wad  sheer  ruin.  The  Catherinburg  regiment 
suffered  not  only  a  terrible  slaughter  of  its  rank  and 
file,  but  lost  all  its  battalion  commanders,  besides 
two-thirds  of  its  other  officers ;  and  two  of  the  KoU- 
vansk  battalions,  which  had  gone  into  action  with  a 
strength  of  more  than  fourteen  himdred  men,  came 
out,  after  less  than  an  hour,  in  charge  of  a  captain, 
with  only,  as  he  has  reported,  some  ten  score  of  men 
between  them.*  All  this  carnage  had  been  incurred 
by  attempting  to  overwhelm  a  few  steady,  resolute 
soldiery  with  the  weight  of  gross  colunms ;  but  the 
combatants  stood  shrouded  in  mist,  and  it  seems 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Eussian  officers  never 
knew  the  conditions  under  which  they  fought  They 
imagined  that  their  forces  had  been  sacrificed  for 
want  of  sufficient  numbers,  t 

It  was  now  about  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

*  Eionsikofirs  statement,  Czarevitch's  CoUection.  The  writer  was  a 
captain  in  the  Ist  Eolivansk  battalion. 

t  '  In  spite  of  the  accumulated  forces  of  the  enemy  our  columns  sue- 
'  ceeded  in  occupying  his  batteries  and  fortifications^  and  maintained 
« themselves  in  that  position  hoping  to  get  new  supports,  but  except 
'  the  three  regiments  of  our  division  [those  three  regiments  alone  had 
<  come  into  action  with  a  strength  of  9297]  no  others  appeared.  That 
'  bewildered  us  to  the  last  degree.  Having  no  possibility  of  maintaining 
*  our  position  any  longer,  we  retreated.' — lhid»  The  recent  date  of  the 
statement  and  of  its  publication  tends  to  prove  that  the  false  impres- 
sion of  the  writer  must  have  been  one  generaUy  entertained  in  the 
Russian  anny,  for  otherwise,  apparently  after  so  many  years^  it  could 
hardly  have  remained  uncorrected. 
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The  battalions  which  executed  this  early  mondng  ^^^^^' 
attack  had  a  strength  of  15,000,*  with  present  "^^^^ 
supports  and  reserves  bringing  up  their  number  of  ^^g^"* 
infantry  to  nearly  25,000;  t  and  38  pieces  of  cannon,  fight 
To  encounter  the  forces  thus  brought  to  assail  them 
on  Mount  Inkerman  our  people  proved  able  to  gather 
3700  J  foot  with — ^at  first  12  and  afterwards — 18  guns. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Sir 
George  Cathcart  were  advancing  to  the  support  of 
Pennefather  with  reinforcements  which  would  sooner 
or  later  comprise  nearly  3500  additional  infantry,  § 
that  the  batteries  on  Home  Eidge  would  erelong 
be  receiving  an  accession  of  1 8  field-pieces,  followed 
soon  by  two  heavier  guns,  and  that  the  forces  thus 
preparing  to  act,  though  not  yet  on  the  scene  of  the 
actual  fight,  should  be  counted  as  supports  and  re- 
serves already  lending  their  weight  to  the  defence 
of  Mount  Inkerman ;  but,  if  forces  which  were  only 
approaching  are  treated  as  part  of  the  strength,  they 
must  be  counted,  of  course,  on  each  side,  and  under 
that  mode  of  reckoning  the  disparity  of  the  compared 
numbers  will  still  appear  great ;  for  then,  with  a  pre- 
sent and  an  approaching  strength,  comprising  alto- 
gether only  7000  infantry  ||  and  less  than  40  pieces 

*  15,420.  t  24,643. 

X  3692-^^'^^  2d  Division,  with  BuUer^s  force,  Prince  Edward's  company 
of  the  OrenadieiB. 

§  3461~t.«^  the  Guards,  less  Prince  Edward's  company  (already 
conntedX  and  the  4th  Division. 

II  71M. 
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CHAP,  of  cannon,  the  English  must  be  found  to  have  stood 

' — ^ — '  confronted  by  a  body  of  35,000  foot,*   and  135  guns, 

i«<  Period,  of  ^hich  54  were  12-pounder8. 

The  And  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  in  this  early  part 

of  the        of  the  fight  the  English  foot-soldiery  made  up  for 

not  taken    scaut  uumbcrs  by  using  their  advantage  of  ground  ; 

M  b^hf  for  those  of  their  infantry  who  engaged  the  enemy's 

in^ntry.    columus  did  uot  cven  in  any  one  instance  stand  still 

to  await  the  attack  behind  their  sheltering  heights, 

but  always,  on  the  contrary,  pushed  forward,  and 

chose  the  scene  of  each  combat  by  simply  striking 

at  the  enemy  wherever  they  chanced  to  find  him. 

Eflfect  of        The  mist  was  a  circumstance  which  at  first  gave 

the  mist  , 

on  the  advantage  to  General  Soimonoff;  but  it  afterwards 
forces.  proved  a  graver  embarrassment  to  the  Russians — 
engaged  as  they  were  on  strange  ground — ^than  to 
the  troops  of  our  2d  Division,  long  camped  on  Mount 
Inkerman,  and  defending,  as  it  were,  their  own  copse. 
The  Russians,  it  is  true,  had  masses  so  great  and  so 
dense  in  proportion  to  the  ground  they  assailed,  that 
despite  the  dimness  of  the  atmosphere,  their  columns 
— ^too  huge  to  be  lost — could  in  general  be  reached 
by  orders  despatched  firom  elsewhere,  and  the  whole 
of  them  might  therefore,  if  steady,  maintain  that 
clear  singleness  of  action  and  purpose  which  makes 
the  strength  of  an  army ;  whilst  the  English  force, 
on  the  contrary,  was  broken  up  into  detachments  so 
small  and  so  far  apart  that  the  mist  which  lay  heavy 
between  them  made  their  severance  firom  each  other 
complete ;  and  at  many  a  spot,  as  we  have  seen,  a 

♦  36,385. 
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young  officer  with  a  very  scant  following  of  soldiery  CHAP, 
and  strong  bodies  of  Russians  before  him,  became,  as  J^l- 
it  were,  the  supreme  commander  in  a  narrow  field  of  ^'^  -'*«'*«'• 

Quality  of 

action  beyond  the  reach  of  control,  and  also  cut  off  the  Eng- 

,  ,  liah  offi- 

from  all  help.     But  this  kind  of  isolation  proved  not  per  when 
altogether  uncongenial  to  the  peculiar  people  who  are  with  only 
said  to  have  been  always  warlike  without  having  body  of 
patience  to  be  *  military;'  and  for  once,  notwith-  ^^ 
standing  old  maxims,  the  slender  and  separate  stems 
proved  stronger  than  the  closely  bound  faggot.     A 
force  which  had  greatness  and  unity  gave  way  to  a 
number  of  spontaneous  efforts  by  segregated  handfuls 
of  men. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  high  quality  of  the  officers  who  thus  found 
themselves  invested  with  power,  and  yet,  speaking 
generally,  they  were  not  selected  men.  Thornton 
Grant,  Hugh  Clifford,  Prince  Edward,  Fordyce, 
Buller  (with  Egerton  under  him),  John  Turner, 
Bellairs^  Mauleverer,  Adams  —  all  these,  one  after 
another,  conducted  separate  fights,  but  excepting 
BuUer  and  Adams  (both  Brigadier-Generals)  they 
none  of  them  came  into  action  with  a  prospect  of 
independent  command,  such  as  that  which  circum- 
stance gave  them.  It  seems  hardly  unsafe  to  con- 
jecture that  a  number  of  leaders  thus  raised  up 
into  sudden  power  by  the  chances  of  battle,  yet 
proving,  every  one  of  them,  equal  to  the  varying 
and  successive  occasions,  were,  after  all,  only  fair 
samples  of  the  body  from  which  they  came,  and  that, 
as  regards  both  its  officers  and  the  soldiery  under 
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CHAP,  them,  our  army  at  Inkennan  was  rich  in  men  able 
V  V  »  to  cope  with  that  kind  of  emergency  which  can  best 
\st  Period,  be  met  by  sheer  fighting, 

TheEng-        The  English  came  into    action  without    having 
fasting.      broken  their  fast ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  battle, 
there  must  have  been  many  whose  bodily  strength 
was  a  little  impaired  by  want  of  food  and  drink ;  but 
the  main  need  felt  by  our  troops  was  one  of  a  more 
Want  of     formidable  kind.     The  centrifugal  force  exerted  by 
Sr "^-    Pennefath'er's  pecuUar  tactics  carried  with  it  of  neces- 
sity  a  rapid  expenditure  of  cartridges,  and  this,  too, 
by  troops  so  far  in  advance,  so  dispersed  in  the  copse- 
wood,  and,  besides,  so  shrouded  in  mist  that,  as  long 
as   they  remained   fighting  thus   in    the    extreme 
front,  they  were  necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  measures  for  enabling  them  to  replenish  their 
pouches.      Already,  as  we  have  seen,  numbers  of 
the   pickets    and   their    immediate  auxiliaries    had 
from  this  cause  become  almost  powerless;   and  we 
shall  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  valiant  devotion  that 
was  manifested  by  Turkish  and  English  drivers  who 
pushed  forward  with  reserve  ammunition,  the  evil  was 
one  which  for  some  hours  continued  to  increase. 
Effect  of         Results  proved  that  Percy  Herbert  had  received 
fire  fi^m     a  happy  inspiration  when  he  divined  that  the  mere 
Ei^       sight  of  a  quickly  opened  fire  from  Fitzmayer's  guns 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  early  morning's  attack ;  for 
the  enemy,  thus  led  to  believe  that  our  people  stood 
ready  to  meet  him,  became,  it  would  seem,  over-cau- 
The  faU-     tious.   Under  the  scaring  effect  of  the  artillery-flashes, 

nre  of  nil" 

mericai      which  blazcd  through  the  mist  from  Home  Ridge,  the 
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twenty  assailing  battalions  were  made  to  bend  aside  CHAP, 
right  and  left  from  the  open  Saddle-top  Keach,  and  ^ — ^-L-/ 
it  is  plain  that  the  expedient  which  thus  caused  them  ^**  ^^^ 

,  strencth 

to  swerve,  helped  greatly  to  mar  their  attack.  io  each 

From  the  moment  when — Cliflford  beginning —  encounter, 
our  people  became  the  assailants,  the  Russians  failed 
to  draw  any  even  temporary  advantage  from  weight  of 
numbers,  and  indeed  had  to  expiate  their  gross  method 
of  fighting  by  the  endurance  of  frightful  losses.  The 
ascendant  of  the  few  over  the  many  was  for  the  time 
so  decisive  that  it  scarce  appeared  to  leave  room  for 
the  common  element  of  chance.  Every  time  it  at- 
tacked, and  after  strife  always  short,  the  scant  slender 
line  had  mastery  over  the  column. 

Under  an  almost  unique  concurrence  of  circum-  circmn- 
stances,  it  so  happened  that  this  overthrow  of  the  which 
twenty  battalions,  however  complete,  still  failed  to  Se^defeat 
exert  that  wide  power  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  twenty 
men  which  commonly  attends  upon  victory;  for  the  )^ 
Russians,  when  driven  back,  flooded  down  for  the  SJ^*** 
most  part  by  the  Mikriakoff  Glen  and  the  Careenage  ®^*^*- 
Bavine,.  or  else  by  the  defile  of  the  Quarry,  and 
dropped  away  from  the  Mount  under  cover  of  the 
brushwood  and  the  mist  without  being  seen  by  their 
fellow-countrymen  of  the  11th  Division  then  advanc- 
ing in  support  along  the  high  ground  to  take  their 
places  in  the  front ;  whilst  the  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  losing  sight  of  their  adversaries  for  a  moment  in 
the  dimness  of  the  air  and  the  smoke,  and  then  quickly 
again  finding  themselves  confronted  by  similar  masses, 
did  not  even,  it  seems,  imagine  that  they  had  finally 
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CHAP,  driven  oflF  from  the  field  several  thousands  of  the 
V  yl  »  enemy's  infantry ;  and,  though  facing  anew  big,  grey 
ut  Period,  columns,  which  were  really  fresh  troops,  supposed 
themselves  still  contending  against  the  obstinacy  of 
their  earliest  foes.  In  short,  this  first  hour's  achieve- 
ment, though  extirpating  from  the  battle-field,  as 
the  Russians  declare,  more  than  15,000  of  their 
infantry  forces,  was  nevertheless  an  event  so  little 
known  at  the  time,  by  any  other  than  the  fugitives 
themselves,  that  to  the  remainder  of  the  assailing 
army  it  brought  no  discouragement ;  to  the  English, 
no  new  sense  of  power,  and — except  towards  the 
left  of  the  defended  ground — ^no  rest,  no  break,  no 
change. 


SECOND    PERIOD. 


7.30  A.M.  TO  8.30  A.M. 


I. 

2d  Period.      ^^  16,000*  of  the  cucmy's  defeated  forces  were 
Eresh        now  altogether   abandoning  the   Inkerman   battle- 

troops  ftod  <»i»i»  i^Ti 

guns  field,  10,000 1  fresh  mfantry,  followed  close  by  no 
up  by  the  Icss  than  97  additional  guns,  had  made  their  way 
enemy.  j.q^j^^  under  PauloflF  along  the  East  Sapper's  Road, 
and  up  St  George's  Ravine  to  the  higher  slopes 
Dannen-  ^^  Shell  Hill.  General  Dannenberg,  on  gaining  the 
berg's        heights,  took  command  of  not  only  the  force  which 

♦  16,430. 

t  Computing  the  Sapper  battalion  at  750, 10,712. 
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marched  under  Pauloff,  but  also  of  the  other  army-  CHAP, 
corps  which  SoimonoflF  had  led  out  from  Sebasto-  vJ^ 
poL*    It  was  evidently  understood  that  for  all  the  ^  ^^*J* 

^  "^  tion  of  the 

purposes  of  the  fight  on  Mount  Inkerman,  General  oommaiKi 
Dannenberg  had  an  independent   authority  which  the  corps 
Prince  Mentschikoff  would  not  supersede.     When  the 
Prince  had  come  up,  he  placed  himself  on  St  George's  Prince 
Brow,  and  there  kept  the  Grand-Dukes  at  his  side.       koff. 

By  means  of  the  fresh  artillery  brought  up  under 
Paulo£r,  the  enemy's  array  of  batteries  was  strength- 
ened, but  also  prolonged,  from  Shell  Hill  to  the  end 
of  East  Jut;t  and  General  Dannenberg  could  now  Dumeo- 
move  his  battalions  under  the  cover  of  nearly  ninety  poations. 
guns  already  in  action,  |  well  planted  on  command- 
ing heights,  and  extended  along  a  whole  mile  of 
front.  § 

General  Dannenberg,  for  some  reason,  determined 
that,  notwithstanding  the  long,  toilsome  march  which 
they  had  even  then  hardly  completed,  the  troops  of 
the  11th  Division  just  brought  up  by  Pauloff  should 
exclusively  constitute  his  attacking  force,  and  that 
the  sixteen  battalions,  which  had  been  hitherto  em- 
ployed as  inactive  supports  and  reserves,  should 
still  remain  charged  with  like  functions  in  the 
approaching  fight;    but    the    disposition    of   those 

*  So  piearranged,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

t  At  fint  twenty-four,  and  afterwards,  it  seems,  thirty-two  guns  were 
established  on  East  Jut  alone. 

X  At  this  moment,  or  veiy  soon  afterwards,  there  were  eighty- six 
guns  in  battery. 

{  Of  the  enemy's  135  pieces,  no  less  than  fifty-fonr  were  of  the 
great  ealibre,  belonging  to  what  the  Russians  called  '  batteries  of  poei- 
*  tion,'  the  guns  being  12-pounders,  with  32-pounder  howitzers. 

VOL.  V.  M 
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CHAP,  last  troops  was  now  so  far  altered  as  to  make  them 
' — ^ — '  extend  their  protection  to  the  batteries  newly  placed 

2d  Period.  ^^  East  Jut. 

Though  drawn  up,  from  the  first,  on  high  ground, 
and  not»  for  the  most  part,  at  any  great  distances 
in  rear  of  Soimonoff's  guns,  the  9000*  men  com- 
poaing  those  supports  and  reserves  had  been  as  free 
from  the  strain  of  actual  fighting  as  the  battalions 
newly  brought  up ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  (except  the  troops  assailed  in  their  march 
by  Goodlake's  thirty  men)  no  portion  of  the  19,000 
infantry  t  now  about  to  be  wielded  by  Dannenberg 
had  hitherto  fired  a  shot. 

With  the  10,000  fresh  troops  of  Pauloff's  army- 
corps.   General   Dannenberg   undertook   to    engage 
the  centre  of  the  English,  but  also  to  attack  them 
at  the  same  time  with  great  vigour  on  their  right, 
and  to  begin  by  driving  in  the  little  body  of  soldiery 
Advance    still  postcd  by  the  Sandbag  Battery.  J    So,   after 
10,000       gaining  Shell   HiU,  the  Okhotsk  regiment  and  the 
troops.       Sapper  battalion  crossed  the  Quarry  Bavine  and  the 
Inkerman  Tusk,  descended  into  St  Clement's  Gorge, 
and  thence  (by  help  of  the  Sappers,  who  cut  through 
the  dense  and  tall  brushwood)  made  their  difficult  way 
up  the  Kitspur  at  a  point  near  its  northern  extremity. 
In  this  diagonal  line  of  march,  they  were  followed 
some  way  by  the  lakoutsk  and  the  Selenghinsk  bat- 

*  9036,  without  counting  the  207  Sappers  who,  however,  were  also 

on  the  ground, 
t  Taking  the  battalion  of  Sappers  at  750,  19,74a 
X  The  attack  on  our  right  was,  at  this  time,  the  primary  object 

^Todleben,  p.  468. 
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talions ;    but  the  lakoutsk  troops  so  shaped  their  CHAP, 
coarse  that  they  would  ultimately  come  to  the  front  < — ^-^ 
in  or  near  the  Quarry  Bavine  and  on  the  right  of  the  ^  ^*''*^ 
Okhotsk  regiment;  -whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  the  four 
Sdenghinsk  battalions  prepared  to  form  the  left  wing 
of  tlie  assailing  forces.    Before  coming  under  fire,  the 
troops  were  already  in  that  order  of  attack  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Tomsk  and  three  other 
regiments  in  the  preceding  fight.^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  their  progress  these  fresh 
txoops  were  not  in  reality  separated  from  the  fugi- 
tives of  the  Taroutine  and  Borodino  regiments  by 
any  great  interval  of  either  space  or  time ;  but  the 
formation  of  the  ground  was  such  that  the  routed 
troops,  as  we  saw,  could  pour  off  by  ways  of  their  own 
without  either  obstructing  or  discouraging  the  forces 
newly  brought  up ;  and  indeed  it  is  believed  that  the 
advancmg  battalions  had  the  singular  advantage  of  not 
even  seeing  the  discomfited  soldiery  who  only  a  few 
minutes  before  had  been  crowded  over  the  same  ground. 


11. 

What  force  could  the  Englisn  oppose  to  the  19,000  BesounseB 
infantry,  supported  by  nearly  ninety  guns  already  sngiLh. 
in  battery,  which  Dannenberg  was  now  wielding 
against  them,  and  how  in  particular  would  they  meet 
the  attack  of  the  10,000  fresh  troops  thus  advancing 
upon  their  centre  and  their  right  front  1 

*  Le^  skizmiahers  first,  then  two  lines  of  company  columns,  then 
one  line  of  battalion  columns. — Sea  anUf  p.  136. 


VI. 

2d  Period. 
Theneu 
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C  HA  P.      Before  coming  to  the  English  numbers,  it  must  be 

observed  that  Daimenberg  was  confining  his  onsets  to 

a  chosen  part  of  the  field,  that  down  to  the  end  of 

traiifled      the  battle  he  continued  to  avoid  any  second  attack  in 

their        the  direction  of  Soimonoff's  enterprise,  and  that  by 

'-        thiB  exercfae  of  hi.  prerogative  ..  the  attocking  com- 

mander,  he  neutralised  any  bodies  of  men  which  our 

people  might  keep  for  defence  on  ground  no  longer 

assailed.    It  was  on  Pennefather's  left  rear  and  left 

front  that  the  maintenance  of  this  safeguard  was 

judged  to  be  needful. 

Troops  Prince  Edward,  as  before,  with  his  picket  at  Quarter- 

^-    ^  Poin^  .ad  Forfyee.  h.™«  Lotf,  fon=e  con- 

left  rear     joined,  but  withdrawn  to  the  head  of  the  Well-way — 

front        these  stood  in  charge  to  repress  all  newly  attempted 

flank  movements  from  the  bed  of  the  Careenage 

Bavine;  whilst  Egerton  and  Jeffireys  on  Pennefather's 

left  front  watched  against  any  second  attack  by  either 

the  Mikriakoff  Glen  or  the  west  of  the  Saddle-top 

Reach.   Afterwards,  Egerton  with  his  victorious  little 

force  was  brought  back  to  aid  the  defence  of  the 

Home  Ridge  at  a  critical  moment ;  but  on  the  other 

hand,  when  reinforcements  from  the  4th  Division 

were  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  Windmill, 

a  wing  of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  200  strong,  under  Lord 

West,  was  pushed  forward  to  a  spot  near  the  one 

which  Egerton  vacated ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  may 

be  imderstood  that  the  troops  thus  kept  watching 

the  English  left  rear  and  left  front  were  now  fully  a 

thousand  strong.    They  were  troops  which  had  come 

with  a  strength  of  more  than  1200,  and  constituted 
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one-third  part  of  the  3600  infantry  which  our  people  CHAP, 
had  bronght  into  action.*  v—^v — ' 

A  Russian  column  at  one  time  appeared  moving  up  ^  ^^'''^ 
from  the  Mikriakoff  Glen,  but  Lord  West  with  ease 
drove  it  down ;  and  it  may  be  almost  unreservedly 
said  that  from  the  close  of  the  first  great  fight  until 
the  end  of  the  battle,  the  troops  thus  disposed  on 
Pennefather's  left  front  and  left  rear  remained  un« 
molested  by  infantry.  If  still  under  artillery  -  fire, 
they  had  earned  the  reward  of  hard  toil,  and  there 
were  soldiery  near  the  head  of  the  Well-way  whose 
rest  could  not  always  be  broken  by  the  occasional 
hum  of  a  round-shot^  or  the  roar  of  the  neighbouring 
fight.     Many  lay  wrapt  in  sleep. 

The  two  other  third  parts  of  the  English  infantry  The  two 
had  suJSered  in  the  course  of  the  fighting  a  material  fhizdpartB 
diminution  of  their  power.    General  Pennefather,  it  Engiidi 
is  true,  had  not  yet  sustained  crushing  losses  in  killed        ^* 
and  wounded ;  but  several  hundreds  of  his  picket-  Tha 
men  and  picket-supporte.  after  long  and  obstinate  '.^^ 
skirmishing  in  copsewood  overlain  with  thick  mist, 
had  become  disengaged  more  or  less  from  the  guid- 
ance of  their  chiefs,  and  were  merely  now  so  many 
imitB  without  any  aggregate  strength,  t    Many,  it  is 
helieved,  including  a  large  proportion  of  officers,  long 
remained  in  advanced  positions ;  whilst  again,  as  we 

*  Prince  Edwaid,  Foidyce,  Qiant,  Egerton,  and  Jeffireys  came  into 
action  with  a  strength  of  altogether  1266 ;  and  the  English  in&ntiy,  in- 
cluding €k>odlake'8  30  men  and  aU  the  reinforcements  which  came  np 
in  time  for  the  first  fight,  numbered,  as  we  have  seen,  3635. 

t  See  in  Appendix,  No.  VIL,  a  computation  showing  the  number  of 
the  pickets  and  their  skinnishing  supports. 
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CHAR  saw,  there  were  numbers  of  the  men  with  dumb  rifles 

VL 

« — « — '  who  had  come  back  loosed  from  command,  and  savage 
2d  Period,  f^^  vBiit  of  Cartridges ;  but,  although  the  formation  of 
the  ground  made  it  certain  that  the  soldiery  thus 
driven  in  must  draw  closer  and  closer  together  when 
approaching  the  Isthmus,  they  were  a  medley  from 
various  regiments,  neither  linked  by  a  common  au- 
thority,   nor  working    any  longer    as   skirmishers. 
Percy  Herbert  strove  hard  to  give  them  coherence, 
for  he  judged  that  the  moment  might  be  near  when 
every  bayonet  would  be  wanted  for  the  defence  of 
Home  Ridge,  and  the  reserve  ammunition,  it  seems, 
was  brought  up  in  good  time ;  but  still  this  *  spent 
'  force'  of  combatants  (which  gathered  for  the  most 
part  between  Fehnefather's  camp  and  Home  Bidge) 
was  not  in  such  state  as  to  be  able  to  take  its  share  of 
the  fights  now  impending. 
Strang        There  remained,  however,  to  (reneral  Pennefather  for 
podtioii  of  defence  against  the  coming  attacks  several  organised 
lectod       bodies  of  infantry,  which  numbered  altogether  about 
^^^^*    1400  men.*    It  may  be  said  that  about  one-half  of 
^1^*^^   these  held  advanced  positions  ;  for,  near  the  scene  of 
their  victory  in  front  of  the  Barrier,  there  stood  what 
remained  of  the  wing  of  the  30th  which  fought  under 
Colonel  Mauleverer ;  and  Qeneral  Adams,  'with  the 
41st  Regiment  (which  was  joined  before  long  by 
Bellairs  with  his  three  companies  of  the  49th),  still 
remained  by  the  Sandbag  Battery. 

On  Home  Ridge,  Townsend's  six  field-pieces,  now 
adding  their  strength  to  that  of  Fitzmayer*s  twelve 

*  See  Appendix,  t&u2. 
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gons^  brought  the  whole  number  up  to  eighteen ;  and  CHAP, 
the  reverse  slope  was  occupied  by  the  remaining  ^ — ^^—* 
moiety  of  Pennefather's  disposable  infantry — ^that  is,  ^  ^^"^^^ 
by  the  95th  Begiment,  by  a  remnant  of  the  55th,  and 
three  companies  of  the  47th,  troops  which  came  into 
action  with  a  strength  of  rather  more  than  700,  but 
about  to  be  reduced  to  some  300  by  the  approaching 
removal  of  the  95th  Regiment.* 

The  reinforcements  destined  to  reach  Pennefather  The  9,^ 
in  tune  to  share,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  now  impend-  reinforce- 
ing  fighte  of  this  Second  Period  were :  Two  field-  "^"^    ' 
batteries  despatched  from  the  First,  and  one  from  the 
Light  Division,t  some  1200  of  the  Guards,|  and  2000 
men  brought  up  by  Cathcart  firom  the  4th  Division,  § 
so  that  ultimately  the  1400  English  infantry,  before 
standing  ready  to  meet  the  next  coming  attacks,  would 
be  increased  to  about  4700 ;  and  two  battalions  of 
French  infantry,  with  a  strength  of  altogether  1 600, 
were    also  approaching.  ||      Of  these  succours,  the 
three  English  field-batteries,  and  more  than  700  of  the 
Oaards,ir  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  present  in  per- 
son, were  already  so  close  that,  for  the  purpose  of  any 

*  Sfe  Appendix,  iliid, 

t  The  artilleiy  f urniBhed  by  the  l«t  Diyifilon  was  commaiided  by 
Colonel  Dacies,  CaptainB  Paynter  and  Woodhouse  commanding  each 
a  battery.  The  batteiy  furnished  by  the  Light  Division  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Morris,  but  the  captain's  chief  was  Colonel  Lake. 
The  troop  of  horse-artilleiy  attached  to  the  Light  Division  was 
at  Balaclava. 

X  1244,  making  with  the  picket  already  there  1331. 

§  Altogether  2217  were  contributed  by  the  4th  Division,  of  whom 
2066  (being  all  of  them  except  151)  were  in  time  for  the  second  fight. 

II  I665~viz.,  6th  of  the  line,  757,  and  7th  L^ger,  908. 

nr  757. 
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C  HAP.  fight  on  Home  Ridge,  they  might  be  almiost  regarded 

^ — « — '  as  present. 

2d  Period.  Cloming  after  a  victory  which  had  expunged  from 
Mount  Inkermanmore  than  twenty  Russian  battalions^ 
these  reinforcements,  though  small,  might  still  have 
sufficed,  it  would  seem,  to  make  good  the  defence  of  a 
position  in  which  nature  had  built  up  a  stronghold  for 
a  few  thousand  steadfast  infantry,  with  thirty  or  forty 
guns ;  but  our  people,  under  the  guidance  of  Penne- 
father,  did  not  even  for  a  moment  fall  back  upon  the 
modest  task  of  merely  guarding  their  heights.  Again, 
as  before,  pushing  forward  into  advanced  positions, 
they  accepted  the  strife  wherever  it  offered,  and  we 
shall  see  them  allowing  their  strength  to  be  drawn 
all  away  and  consumed  by  the  allurements  of  a  fight 
on  wrong  groimd,  where  the  very  success  of  a  combat 
might  jeopardise  the  fate  of  the  battie. 

Oontmiied      The  English  remained  unacquainted  with  the  ag- 

imgeKioD  gj^gg^tg  Qf  j^Q  fa^ig  -^iiich  constituted  their  mom- 

toiS2«di^  iBg^s  victory,  and  did  not  yet  know  or  imagine  the 
T^^toh.  dimensions  of  the  fight  in  which  they  were  engaged* 
They  understood  well  enough  that  Pennefather's 
struggle  for  the  defence  of  his  copse  was  one  that 
must  be  firmly  maintained,  and  that,  to  that  end,  he 
ought  to  receive  all  the  succour  he  might  need ;  but  not 
having  yet  come  to  suspect  that  a  whole  Russian  army, 
numbered  by  several  tens  of  thousands,  had  really  un- 
dertaken to  mass  itself  upon  the  Inkerman  comer  of 
ground,  tiiey  still  thought  of  the  trouble  the  Russians 
were  giving  as  something  far  short  of  "  a  battle ; "  and 
Lord  Raglan  and  Canrobert  having  both  of  them  inti- 


mensions 

ofth 

flict 
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mated  to  Pennefather  from  the  first  that  they  came  to  CHAP, 
offer  him  succours,  but  not  to  supersede  him  in  the  ^ — ^-^ 
management  of  his  fight,  the  condition  of  things  thus  ^  ^*T^' 
established  was  still  kept  in  force.     Even  under  clear  of  the 

^  .  fight  still 

daylight,  it  would  have  been  seemingly  rash  to  over-  left  to 
nde  or  disturb  so  valiant  a  soldier  as  Pennefather,  father. 
whilst  defending  the  familiar  copsewood  upon  which 
he  had  long  been  camped ;  and  the  density  of  the 
mist  still  made  it  impossible  for  any  other  com- 
mander to  obtain  such  a  glance  of  the  battle-field 
as  could  warrant  the  interposition  of  his  overruling 
authority. 

But  whilst  he  generously  abstained  from  every  Lord  Bag- 
word  which  might  disturb  Pennefather's  arrange-  his  staff. 
ments,  Lord  Baglan,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was 
yearning  after  that  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  field 
which  the  mist  had  hitherto  denied  him ;  and,  his 
prime  task  of  ordering  up  reinforcements  having  been 
performed  long  ago,  he  was  not  recalled  from  the 
front  by  any  work  of  duty  elsewhere.  So  he  yielded 
to  his  natural  inclination,  and  was  always  at  this 
period  on  the  English  Heights,  or  between  them  and 
the  Sandbag  Battery. 

It  was  for  this  ceaseless  exposure  of  his  life  that  he 
afterwards  found  himself  affectionately  chided  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,*  and  compelled  to  excuse  himself 

*  Duke  of  Newcastle,  27th  Nov.  Lord  Baglan  in  his  answer,  18th 
Dec  1854,  after  acknowledging  the  kind  feeling  which  dictated  the 
Duke's  letter,  says :  '  I  can  assure  yon,  howeyer,  that  I  am  not  at  aU 
'  aware  of  haying  exposed  myself  either  rashly  or  mmecessarily  either 
•  at  Alma  or  at  Inkennan.  The  enemy's  artilleiy  is  so  numerous  and 
'  powerful  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  clear  of  the  line  of  it  un- 
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CHAP,  by  BBjiag  that  to  keep  cleax  of  round-shot  and  shell 
^ — , — '  would  have  been  to  avoid  the  battle.  Lord  Baglan's 
2d  Period.  Jiappy  calm  in  action  was  a  quality  which  imparted 
itself  to  others.  If  a  spy  sent  forward  by  Dannenberg 
had,  by  some  clever  artifice,  penetrated  to  the  part  of 
Home  Bidge  where  Lord  Raglan  sat  in  his  saddle,  he 
might  have  observed  the  English  Commander  convers- 
ing with  Airey  or  Strangways ;  but,  if  speaking  the 
truth,  he  must  have  reported  that — ^in  spite  of  an  un- 
foreseen onslaught  which  had  burst,  as  it  were,  on 
Mount  Inkerman  with  the  might  of  40,000  men— he 
had  failed  to  detect  in  the  Headquarter  Staff  any  sign, 
of  discomposure,  and  perhaps  might  have  had  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  both  gazed  and  listened  for  minutes 
and  minutes  together  without,  after  all,  learning  any- 
thing, except,  perhaps,  some  such  fetct  as  that  the 
English  man  had  come  in,  and  that  the  chiefs  right- 
hand  man  could  find  time  to  be  deUvering  to  this 
friend  or  that  a  welcome  letter  from  homa*  Under 
conditions  like  those  of  Inkerman  it  would  be  hard 
to  overrate  the  advantage  derived  from  the  visible 
presence  of  a  chief  unaffectedly  calm,  and  this  quiet 
air  of  routine  in  all  the  people  about  him. 

The  period  of  the  first  morning  fight  was  divided 
fit)m  that  of  the  next  one  by  a  deep  mark  of  sever- 
ance, which  is  perceived,  of  course,  at  the  instant  by 

*  less  I  should  determine  to  remain  out  of  action  altogether  ;  and  I  can 

*  with  truth  say  that  the  impossibility  of  well  observing  the  enemy  was 

*  felt  by  me  as  a  great  misfortime,  I  mean  at  Inkerman.' 

*  To  Clolonel  Dickson,  for  instance,  and  at  a  critical  period  of  the  battle, 
an  officer  of  the  Staff  delivered  a  letter  from  England. 
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those  who  have  learnt  that  the    twenty  Russian  CHAP. 

VI. 
battalions  engaged  in  the  earlier  onslaughts  were  - — ^-^ 

altogether  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  that  Dan-  ^^^'^^ 

nenberg  chose  only  fresh  troops  for  the  succeeding  my'sentire 

attacks ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Eng-  ^i»  fight- 

,  .        iiig  battal- 

lish  could  detect  such  a  chanfi^e  at  the  time.    The  in-  ions  not 
cre^ing  roar  of  »  heavily  a^gflienod  artillery  inter-  K«i 
cepted  or  weakened  attention  to  the  lull  in  the  the  time, 
musketry-fire ;  and  the  defeated  soldiery,  when  they 
vaniahed-dropping  down  out  of  aight  by  the  steeps 
— ^were  so  promptly  replaced  by  fresh  troops,  that  our 
people  marked  no  distinct  break  in  the  tenor  of  the 
fight,  except  such  as  might  naturally  occur  between 
the  repulse  and  the  renewal  of  any  infantry  attack. 
They  indeed  saw  columns  upon  columns  brought  up, 
as  it  seemed,  in  support,  but  did  not  either  know 
or  imagine  that  the  enemy,  when  lie  once  more 
confronted  them,  had  changed  all  his  fighting  bat- 
talions. 


Ill 


Imagining,  probably  (as  almost  all  the  infantry  men  The  emr 
did),  that  the  parapet  of  the  Sandbag  Battery  marked  Zt&ai  to 
a  part  of  the  Inkerman  defences,  Greneral  Adams  pre-  on?Swp« 
pared  to  resist  the  attack  now  directed  against  it;  ^^°* 
and  from  this  time,  accordingly,  the  error  which 
ascribed  a  great  value  to  the  position  of  the  Eitspur 
began  to  work  mischief.    We  shall  have  to  see  our 
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C  HA  P.  people  entangling  themselves  more  and  more  heavily 

in  obstinate,  bloody  fights,  for  a  worthless  spur  of 

ground  seven  hundred  yards  distant  from  their  Home 

Ridge,  and  thus  not  only  wasting  a  huge  proportion 

of  their  scanty  strength,  but  suffering  their  front  of 

battle  to  become  distorted  and  forked,  nay,  broken, 

one  may  say,  into  two. 

The  force       Adams,  Still  near  the  Sandbag  Battery,  was  joined. 

Sandbag     bcforc  loug,  by  BelUiirs  with  his  three  companies  of 

the  49th,  and  had  thus  altogether  a  force  of  700 

Arm-        men  ;*  but  perceiving  that  the  numbers  against  him 

comma"      wcrc  huge  as  compared  with  his  own,  he  ordered  his 

^th  ^e     Brigade-Major — Captain,  now  General  Armstrong — ^to 

^.^     ride  back  and  leam  whether  any  supporte  were  at 

"^       hand.   Armstrong  found  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  with 

two  battalions  of  the  Guards  already  drawn  up  in  line 

on  the  right  of  Hill  Bend,  and  was  at  once  assured 

by  His  Royal  Highness  that  he  would  advance  in 

support. 

General         General  Adams  meantime  held  his  ground,  and  soon 

became  engaged  with  the  masses   approaching  his 

his  pori-     position.    He  did  not,  it  is  believed,  at  the  moment 

aoaiost      apprehend  the  whole  truth ;  but,  as  we  now  know,  he 

proac^Dg  was  opposing  700  men  in  an  outlying  position  to  an 

^"'^       enemy  advancing  against  the  English  centre  and 

right  with  more  than  10,000  fresh  troops,  and  this  at 

a  time  when  there  were  no  forces  present  on  either  his 

right  or  his  left  which  could  undertake  to  secure  him 

*  The  strength  with  which  the  nine  companies  of  the  4l8t  and  the 
three  companies  of  the  49th  had  come  into  action  was  710. 
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from  the  peril  of  becoming  enfolded — enfolded  by  CHAP, 
masses  whicb  of  necessity  would  largely  outflank  him  ^ — .^-^ 
so  soon  as  they  should  come  up  abreast  of  the  five  ^  ^«'*^- 
foremost  battalions.  English  troops,  indeed,  were 
still  holding  the  Barrier;  but  between  their  right 
and  the  left  of  Adams  there  lay  that  unoccupied 
space  which  Pennefather  a  little  later  began  to  call 
the  Gap.  For  the  moment,  it  is  true,  the  five 
neaxest  battalions  with  their  strength  of  little  more 
than  4000  men  ^  were  the  only  part  of  the  approach- 
ing force  which  had  come  within  fighting  distance ; 
but  a  present  numerical  superiority  of  five  to  one,  with 
the  prospect  of  quickly  doubling  the  odds,  was  enough 
to  warrant  flank  movements  against  Adams,  as  well 
as  attacks  on  his  front;  and  if  any  one  ask  why  our 
people  allowed  a  small  body  of  soldiery  to  Unger  on 
such  a  spot  and  there  stand  at  bay  imder  conditions 
thus  fi^larinsly  adverse,  it  must  be  answered  that  their 
deJuoJi  Wted  fcon.  «.,  »^e  of  in-gining 
the  Sandbag  Battery  to  be  a  link  in  the  existing 
system  of  the  Inkerman  defences,  and  one  which  they 
thought  marked  the  value  of  the  ground  on  which 
Science  had  placed  it  From  that  cause,  as  well  as 
from  the  natural  inclination  of  our  people  to  remain 
fastened  upon  an  object  for  which  they  had  once  con- 
tended, the  dismantied  parapet  continued  to  exercise 
a  ceaseless  fSascination — ^not  indeed  lastingly  upon  the 
very  same  troops — ^for  any  soldiery  which  had  once 

*  Taking  the  Sappers  at  750  and  including  the  3(K)  Biflemen, 
4S92. 
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CHAP,  entered  the  Sandbag  Battery  soon  learned  to  under- 
^ — ^.1-^  stand  its  worthlessness,  but — ^upon  successive  bodies 
2d  Period,  of  men. 

Thefij^t  When  at  length  the  4000  drew  dose,  and  began 
ed  by  their  attack,  Adams  drove  in  their  skirmishers,  over- 
wardBhia  thrcw  the  compauy  columns  of  the  Okhotsk  regi- 
ment, and  worsted,  or  at  all  events  checked,  its  two 
supporting  battalions ;  but  the  Sapper  battalion  com- 
ing up  to  the  rescue  with  great  determination,  the 
English  were  in  their  turn  pressed  back  a  little,  and 
thenceforth  for  a  while  the  fight  heavily  swayed  to 
and  fro.  The  Okhotsk  and  the  Sapper  battalions 
were  perhaps  of  harder  material  than  their  comrades 
of  the  1 0th  and  1 7th  Divisions ;  or  it  may  be  they 
fought  more  tenaciously,  because  the  now  clearer 
state  of  the  atmosphere  allowed  them  to  obtain  and 
enjoy  a  full  consciousness  of  their  great  ascendant  in 
numbera  At  all  events  the  discomfiture  of  the  troops 
constituting  their  front  was  not  followed,  aB  had  hap-p 
pened  in  the  earlier  morning,  by  a  disruption  of  the 
columns  charged  to  act  in  support  Numbers  fell 
under  the  coolly  delivered  fire  of  the  English  line ; 
but,  this  time,  the  disabled  or  discomfited  soldiery  in 
ftont  were  eo^tmudly  «pl«»d  by  meu  townVor- 
ward  from  the  masses  behind 
The  flank  The  huudrcds  at  first  held  their  ground  against  the 
thousands,  but  they  soon  felt  the  stress  of  that  lever- 
age which  the  enemy  could  apply  by  getting  round 
their  flanks.  Whether  the  lakoutsk  and  the  SeHng- 
hinsk  battalions  had  yet  so  closely  approached  as  to 
be  able  to  take  part  in  these  flank  attacks,  or  whether' 
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— as  indeed  was  easy  enough — ^the  five  foremost  bat-  CHAP, 
talions  spared  some  of  their  troops  for  the  purpose,  ^ — . — * 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say ;  but  our  people  from  an  ^  ^^*'w*d 
early  moment  had  been  threatened  by  troops  curling 
«>  Jd  tUeir  right  ftmk.  and  now  E«J«.  BkLiAe^! 
strongly  supported,  began  to  come  up,  moving  east- 
ward from  St  Clement's  Gorge,  if  not  indeed  also  from 
the  Quarry  Bavine.   In  other  words,  the  700  English, 
whilst  they  strove  against  the  masses  straight  before 
them,  and  warded  ofiP  the  forces  on  their  right  front, 
were  now  also  challenged  od  their  left  flank,  and  even 
towards  their  left  rear.     Under  these  conditions  the 
engagement  by  degrees  resolved  itself  into  a  number 
of  separate  struggles.     No  sooner  had  one  Bussian 
column  been  driven  back  than  a  fresh  one  appeared 
approaching  a  flank,  and  now  it  would  seem,  but 
certainly  for  the  first  time  that  day,  the  idea  of  the 
'company  column,'  which  Bussia  had  learned  from 
the  Germans,  proved  more  or  less  apt  for  its  purpose 
by  acting  as  a  powerful  unit  with  the  animation  de- 
riU  fL  .  ^.  though  not  di^cord^t  voUtion. 
At  each  extremity  of  their  line  the  endeavours  of 
our  soldiery  to  repulse  flank  attacks  were  made  of 
iiecessity  by  changes  of  front,  and  of  course  when  it 
happened  that  a  column  was  already  on  either  the 
right  rear  or  the  left  rear  of  our  people,  the  only  way 
to  attack  it,  or  prevent  it  from  cutting  off  the  force, 
was  by  a  more  or  less  retrograde  movement.    Accord- 
ingly these  combats  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  created  their 
at  each  flank  a  side  eddy  which  could  not  but  tend 
to  draw  back  by  degrees  that  part  of  the  force  which 
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C  HA  P.  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  its  front,  and  the 
English,  though  still  fighting  obstinately,  and  inflict- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  heavy  losses  upon  the  enemy, 

Oenena     began  to  lose  ground.    General  Adams,  however,  it 

Adams. 

would  seem,  had  not  recognised  yet  the  fuU  stress  of 
ih.  operation,  undertaken^!^  hi.  £.3>k..  ..^  .tiU 
looked  upon  victory  over  the  actual  combatants  in  his 
front  as  the  object  that  had  to  be  sought ;  for  he  was 
observed  at  this  time  neither  turning  to  parry  the 
attacks  on  his  right  or  his  left,  nor  trying  to  draw 
the  troops  off,  but  on  the  contrary  encouraging  them 
to  hold  their  ground. 

In  the  41st  and  49  th  Regiments  there  were  many 
who  long  remembered  with  affectionate  tenacity  those 
latter  moments  of  their  dear  chiefs  presence  amongst 
them.  Of  noble  presence,  great  in  stature,  and  seated 
upon  a  big  English  horse,  he  towered  above  the 
people  around  him,  strangely  proof,  as  it  seemed  for 
a  while,  no  less  against  the  common  storm  of  the 
musketry-fire  than  the  wilful  flight  of  the  balls  which 
came  seeking  the  tall  rider's  life;  and  his  form,  half 
disclosed  through  the  smoke,  had,  men  say,  at  the 
time  a  dim  grandeur,  which  dwells  perhaps  thus  in 
their  minds  because  it  was  the  form  of  one  doomed. 
But  his  hour,  if  nigh,  was  not  yet.  Armstrong,  sent, 
as  we  know,  to  learn  whether  succours  were  at  hand, 
had  come  galloping  back  to  his  chief  with  the  in- 
timation he  had  just  received  from  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  Adams,  lifting  his  hat  whilst  he  cheered 
on  the  men  of  the  41st,  now  told  them  that  the 
Guards  were  coming  up  in  support. 
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The  fighting  at  this  time  grew  closer,  and  here  CHAP. 
and  there  it  was  hand  to  hand.     In  some  instances^  < — , — ^ 
our   people    grew  furious    against    the    weight  of  ^  ^^"'^^ 
nimbers  which  was  beginning  to  heave  them  back.  »ice  of 
Four  young  officers  of  the  41st — Captain  Richards,  ing. 
Lieutenant  Swabey  (already  wounded,  but  refusing 
to  quit  the  fight),  Lieutenant  Taylor,  and  Lieutenant 
Stirling,  all  these  sprang  forward,  encouraging  their 
men,  and  then  calling,  they  say,  upon  one  another, 
roflhed  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and,  not  being  followed 
by  their  men,  were  slain.   Colonel  Carpenter,  the  com- 
mander of  the  same  regiment,  being  struck  down  at  a 
moment  when  our  people  were  losing  ground,  remained 
during  some  cruel  instants  in  the  enemy's  hands;  and, 
though  presently  rescued  by  the  valour  of  a  private 
soldier  named  Thomas  Beach,  he  afterwards  died  from 
his  wounda   Amongst  those  who  fell  on  the  side  of  the 
Russians  was  Colonel  Bibikoff,  an  officer  of,  it  seems, 
bigh  distinction,  commanding  the  four  Okhotsk  bat- 
taUons. 

Even    in    an    earlier  stage  of   this    conffict  the 
ranks  of  our  soldiery  had  become  much  opened  out, 
for  the  gaps  which  losses  occasioned  could  not  well 
be  made  good  on  such  ground  by  ordering  the  men 
to  close  up ;  and  from  that  cause  in  part,  but  much  AdAms 
more  from  the  eagerness  of  the  combatants,  from  the  back, 
thickness  of  the  brushwood,  and  the  dislocating  effect 
of  the   efforts  to  resist  flank  attacks,  the  English 
line,  before  long,  ceased  to  show  any  trace  of  forma- 
tion.   The  interior  of  the  Sandbag  Battery  having  Third  oap- 
hefore  it  a  parapet  ten  feet  high  without  any  ban-  *'*"® 

VOL.   V.  N 
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CHAP,  quette,  kept  the  bulk  of  any  soldiery  placed  there  in 

< — , — '  a  state  of  impotence,  and  was  really  of  less  worth  to 

s*  dw^  infantry  than  any  other  strip  of  land  on  the  crest. 

Battery.     Its  fate  was  not  governed,  this  time,  by  any  specific 

struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  work  itself,  but 

rather  by  the  general  residt  of  the  combat  which 

Adams  maintained  on  the  Kitspur;  and  when  our 

people,  overborne  by  weight  of  numbers  in  front,  and 

attacked  at  the  same  time  in  flank,  began  at  last  to 

yield  ground,  the  Battery,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 

passed  again  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Theforoe       The  looscucd  kuots  and  groups  now  constituting 

A^      the  remains  of  the  700  men  under  Adams,  stiU  con- 

u^rtc     tested  the  ground  foot  by  foot  with  the  advancing 

Mount       thousands,  and  thus  caused  them  at  last  to  desist 

from  pressing  their  ascendant ;  but  our  people,  when 

disengafifed  from  their  combat  with  infantry,  came 

„ndefLu«y  -  iK.      Crying   with   ti>I   fl,eir 

wounded,  they  fell  back  to  the  side  of  Mount  Head. 

AdAms  The  commander  we  saw  in  his  saddle  overtower- 

woundML    ing  the  eddies  of  the  fight,  had  hitherto  seemed  to 

ride  proof  against  aU  the  missiles  of  war;  but  during 

the  lull  which  now  followed,  General  Adams  received 

a  shot  in  his  ankle,  and  the  wound  proved  mortal^ 

He  was  a  man  much  honoured  and  loved   by  the 

troops  which  formed  his  brigade,  t 


*  It  was  not  till  after  the  arriTBl  of  Hamley  (with  whom,  indeed,  he 
communicated)  that  AdamB  was  disabled. 

t  The  brigade  called  in  camp  the  *  Forties/  comprising  the  4lBt, 
47th,  and  49th  Regiments. 
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IV. 
Captain  Hamley  had  come  up  with  three  guns. 


«  2d  Period. 
AmTalof 


and  he  now  so  placed  them  in  battery  on  the  eastern  Captun 
slope  of  Mount  Head,  that  whilst  commanding  a  with  3 
great  sweep  towards  the  front,  their  left  was  well  ^^^^^ 
covered  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  by  the 
erown  of  the  hilL      When  our  soldiery  had  so  far  His  sac- 
diawn  on  as  to  leave  a  clear  front  for  the  gunners,  of  the 
it  appeared  that  the  troops  which  had  fought  against  ^^^'^' 
Adams  were  more  or  less  hanging  back,  for  none,  or 
scarce  any  of  them,  as  yet  could  be  seen  moving  up 
towards  Mount  Head.     Therefore  bending  his  mind 
for  the  time  to  a  column  600  yards  off  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Quarry,  Captain  Hamley  plied  it  with 
roimdnahot,  and  presently  saw  the  force  break,  then 
.«n  ,»  i..  left.  U  d4  humedl,  d.™  into  th, 
shelter  of  the  Bavine ;  but  after  a  while,  troops  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  the  same  force,  came  climbing 
up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bavine,  and  at  length 
alBo  some  of  the  men  who  had  combated  Adams 
began  to  appear  on  the  slopes.    They  moved  cau-  Repres- 
tiously,  and  hung  in  the  brushwood,  undertaking  to  Ttlp. 
skirmish  a  little,  but  attempting  no  decisive  advance,  foa^t 
Upon  such  of  the  enemy^s  people  as  were  near  enough  ^umu. 
to  be  worthy  of  fire,  Hamley  opened  with  *  case,'  and 
they  were  quickly  repressed. 
Preceded,  as  it  was,  by  the  withdrawal  of  our 

*  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Hamley  was  adjutant  to  Colonel  Dacres, 
commanding  the  two  batteries  attached  to  the  Ist  Division,  and  it  was 
with  thiee  gons  forming  the  half  of  Paynter's  battery,  that  he  thus 
opportimely  appeared. 
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CHAP,  troops  from  the  Eatspur,  this  happy  use  of  three  guns 
^ — v-^— '  placed  the  contest  for  a  moment  on  exactly  that  kind 
2d  Period,  ^£  foQ^^^g  which  was  dcsircd  by  men  basing  their 

The  foot-  ®  -I 

ingon       tactics  ou  the   strength  of  the   Inkerman  ground. 

which  the  ,  ,  , 

defence  With  the  mcaus  of  extending  their  batteries  to  the 
the  mo-  Pore  Ridgc  after  the  manner  just  shown  them  by 
flamley,  and  some  4000  infantry*  either  guarding 
already,  or  else  close  approaching  their  heights,  our 
people  had  resources  enough  for  the  defence  of  their 
natural  stronghold  in  front  of  the  Isthmus;  and,  if 
only  they  had  resisted  the  lure  of  the  Sandbag  Battery 
— now  loved  more  than  ever,  because  in  the  enemy's 
hands — they  must  have  been  thenceforth  secure — ^not, 
of  course,  against  the  chances  of  war,  but — ^against  the 
necessity  of  having  to  fight  under  desperate  conditions, 

S'and  .  ■^''^^^*  ^  regards  the  brief  and  successful  opera- 
retain^  tiou  thus  couductcd  with  three  pieces  of  cannon  by  Cap- 
batteriea  ^^^  Hamlcy,  the  commanders  of  all  the  three  batteries 
bright  wliich  had  been  newly  brought  up  found  berths  for 
"P  their  guns  on  Home  Ridge,  and  there  kept  them  in 

action  alongside  of  the  other  artillery.t 


V. 

The  The  two  battalions  of  the  Guards  which  Armstrong 

dien  luid    had  fouud  at  Hill  Bend  were  the  Grenadiers,  com- 

*  Present,  at  Home  Ridge,  troops  of  2d  Division,  about,         .      700 
At  HiU  Bend,  two  battalions  of  Guards,  .      757 

Approaching,  part  of  the  Coldstream  and  of  the  4th  Division, 

together  about 2500 

t  General  de  Todleben,  vol.  L  p.  474,  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  vigour  and  boldness  with  which,  he  says,  English  guns  were  thrown 
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iDanded  hj  Colonel  Reynardson,  and  the  Scots  CHAP. 
Fusiliers,  under  Colonel — now  General  —  Walker.  ' — ^-^ 
Tc^ether,  they  had  there  a  strength  of  more  than  700  ^f^^' 
men.*     The  Divisional  General — H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Fusiliers 

at  Hill 

Cambridge — and  General  Bentinck,  who  commanded  Bend, 
the  brigade,  were  both  of  them  present  with  this  part 
of  the  force.    The  Grenadiers  stood  in  front,  sup- 
ported^  at  some  little  distance,  by  the  Scots  Fusiliers, 
and  both  regiments  were  already  in  line. 

To  these  high-mettled  soldiery  the  message  de- 
Hvered  by  Armstrong,  amid  the  soundmg  tumult  of 
battle^  had  given  a  kind  of  impulsion  which  could  not 
be  all  at  once  deadened  by  the  ceasing^  of  the  particular 
^Ut  for  which  .id  wL  ^  1  even  by  H»u- 
lefa  repression  of  the  troops  moving  up  from  the  Kit- 
spur  ;  and  men  seemingly  took  it  for  granted  that 
there  was  still  some  emergency  which  required  the 
Guards  to  engage  without  Lord  Eaglan's  authority. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  not  a  man  so  constituted  Course 
as  to  be  proof  against  the  contagion  of  surrounding  the  Duke 
opinion;   but  at  least,  before  moving  forward,  he  bridge^for 
took  some  wise  precautions.    He  sent  Colonel  Brown-  hiimi^.^^ 
li^  to  Bosquet  with  orders  to  let  the  French  general 
know  that  the  attack  was  serious  and  request  prompt 
sapport ;  and  desiring  also  to  learn  something  of  the 
fight  in  which  he  was  going  to  mingle.  His  Royal 
Highness   despatched    Sir    Charles  Bussell   of  the 
Grenadiers  with  orders  to  go  to  the  front  and  see 

forward ;  and,  nnleas  he  mistook  French  for  WTigliflh  guns,  it  would 
seem  that  his  impression  most  have  been  cansed  bj  witnessing  this 

operation  of  Hamley's.  , 

*  767. 
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CHAP,  which  way  the  enemy  was  advancing.*    Sir  Charles 
' — .-^  ran  up  to  a  part  of  the  crest  where  Captain  Paynter 
2d  Period.  ^^  trying  to  bring  some  of  his  guns  into  play. 
When  asked  where  the  enemy  were,  Paynter  an- 
swered, ^  They  are  all  round  us,  but  thickest  there ; ' 
and  so  speaking,  he  pointed  to  the  right  front  of  the 
Advance    ^^^g'^  positiou.    The  Dukc,  hearing  this  from  Sir 
u^*^^  Charles's  report,  moved  his  two  battalions  of  Guards 
of  Guards,  along  the  castcm  slopes  of  Fore  Ridge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 
Amy  of        The  forces  more  especially  designated  by  Paynter's 
oppoMino  terse  speech  were  the  same  we  saw  moving,  with  a 
^  °^        strength  of  more  than  thirteen  battalions,  from  the 
enemy's  right  hand  to  his  left;  but  the  lakoutsk 
and  the  Selinghinsk  battalions   had  by  this  time 
dropped  into  their  places  on  either  flank  of  the 
troops  which  came  to  close  quarters  with  Adams; 
and  when  their  march  was  complete,  the  whole  body 
of  the  thirteen  battalions  stood  ranged  on  a  front 
which,  though  broken  by  a  somewhat  wide  interval 
where  crossing  the  Inkerman  Tusk,  may  stiU  be  said 
to  have  formed  an  almost  continuous  arc — an  arc 
carried  back  from  its  extreme  right  at  the  head  of 
the  Quarry  Ravine  across  St  Clement's  Gorge,  but 
thence  again  balding  forward  along  the  interior  of  the 
Sandbag  Battery  to  ground  even  yet  further  soutLt 

*  He  alBo  despatched  Colonel  F.  Hamilton  on  a  similar  mission,  but 
the  colonel's  horse  was  shot  under  him. 

t  The  two  lakoutsk  battalions  on  the  right ;  the  four  SeUnghinfik 
battalions  on  the  left ;  in  the  centre,  the  force  which  most  directly  com- 
bated Adams — ^viz.,  the  four  Okhotsk,  the  one  Sappers  battalion,  and 
the  companies  of  Rifles. 


\ 
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That  lair  in  the  Quarry  Bavine  where  the  lakoutsk  CHAP, 
battalions  for  the  most  part  stood  posted  was  a  fast-  ^ — ^^-^ 
ness  under  the  guns  of  Shell  Hill  and  East  Jut,  of  ^  ^«"»<^- 
infinite  worth  to  the  enemy.    Thence  his  troops  cotdd 
emerge   at    their    pleasure,   either   moving  directly 
against  the  '  Barrier '  and  the  centre  of  Pennefather's 
position,  or  bending  aaide  to  their  left,  and  cutting 
off  any  English  who  might  adventure  too  far  on  the 
Kitspur  without  securing  their  flank.     The  first  of 
these  two  courses  of  action  was  the  one  for  the  mo- 
ment engaging  the  attention  of  the  Iskoutsk  bat- 
talions, which  accordingly  busied  themselves,  as  we 
shall  by-and-by  see,  against  the  few  score  men  of  the 
30th,  then  con£x)nting  them  near  the  Barrier;  and 
the  advance  of  the  Guards  was  thus  leffc  unmolested 
by  any  force  showing  itself  on  their  left  flank.     De-  The  Dnke 
ceived,  as  was  natural,  by  this  immunity,  the  Duke  nnmoiest- 
of  Cambridge  seems  to  have  understood  that  the  leftoon- 
ground  between  the  Barrier  and  the  head  of  St  Qe-  advance. 
ment's  Qorge  was  held  by  Pennefather's  troopa*    At 
all  events,  he  continued  his  march  against  the  Sand- 
bag Battery,  and  thus  entered  the  concave  of  the  arc 
which  Dannenberg  had  spread  out  before  him. 

The  Guards  moved  under  a  fire  of  artillery  from 
the  first,  and  of  musketry  afterwards.  Whilst  they 
inarched,  they  saw  nothing  of  the  columns  in  the 
Quarry  Bavine,  nor  of  those  in  St  Clement's  Gorge ; 
but  they  soon  behold,  straight  before  them,  the  Sand- 
bag Battery  and  the  forces  gathered  about  it,  some 

*  This  I  think  is  to  be  infeiTed  from  an  expression  contained  in 
H  Jt.H.'8  letter  to  Lord  Baglan  of  the  20tb  December  1854. 
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CHAP,  covering  the  approach  to  its  gorge,  some  ranged  at! 
.J21-.  its  flanks.  A  few  of  the  soldiery  were  standing  00 
2d  Period,  jjj^Q  f^^  ^f  ^j^^  parapet 

strength        The  Dukc  of  Cambridge  was,  in  one  sense,  oppoe- 
068  dke^  ing  his  700  men  to  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  bat- 
ug^^uT'    talions  directed  against  the  English  position;^   but 
700  men.    t^^  troops  he  more  immediately  challenged  were  the 
nine  battalions  of  the  Sappers,  the  Okhotsk  and  the 
Selinghinsk  regiments — ^troops  brought  into  action 
with  a  strength  of  some  7000  men.  t 
Charm  of      Upon  coming  more  near,  the  Grenadiers  tried  to  open 
dien.        fire,  but  the  wetted  chambers  of  their  rifles  were  proof 
against  the  spark  from  the  cap;    and  during  some 
moments,  whilst  snapping  and  mapping  in  vain,  the 
men  growled  out  loud  murmurs  of  rage,  but  in  another 
instant  they  had  found  their  solace.    Whether  spon- 
taneously or  whether  by  Colonel  Beynardson's  orders, 
they  brought  down  their  dumb  firelocks  to  the  charge, 
Foortb      and  delivered  their  attack  with  the  bayonet.     The 
SeSand-    enemy,  not  awaiting  their  assault,  was  swept  out  of 
teiy.         the  battery,  swept  away  from  the  ground  at  its  flanks, 
and  driven  back  over  the  ledge  in  front  of  the  dis- 
mantled parapet,  to  the  steeps  lower  down.    There, 
the  fall  of  the  ground  withdrew  him  from  the  sight 
The  ene-     of  the  English,  who  all  remained  on  the  crest     To 
tonUy in  havo  pursucd  the  fugitives  down  the  steeps  and  into 
nea£the   the  juuglc  beneath  would  have  been  to  commit  an 
^^'        act  of  self-dissolution;  and  our  ofl&cers,  using  great 

*  When  we  show  the  part  taken  against  the  Guards  bj  one  of  the 
lakontsk  battalions,  the  accoiacy  of  the  above  statement  will  be  apparent* 
t  With  the  Sappers— estimated  at  760—7129. 


2d  Period. 


nr 
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w  exertions  to  restram  their  men,  were  able  to  keep  CHAP. 

fe  them  back  on  the  high  ground.  Of  course  such  re- 
straint was  most  wise,  nay,  yitally  essential ;  but  still, 
with  the  greater  good  thus  insured,  there  were  some 
disadvantages;  for  the  defeated  masses,  not  being 
pursued,  could  quickly  stay  their  retreat,  could  rally 
and  re-form  upon  sheltered  ground,  and  prepare  to 
renew  their  attack. 

The  Grenadiers,  fronting  now  to  the  eastward,  with  The 
their  right  a  Uttle  thrown  back,  prepared  to  hold  What  S^' 
they  had  won ;  and  they  busied  themselves  in  the  task  eastward, 
of  drying  their  rifles  with  the  fire  of  numberless  caps: 
butTLn  in  that  p«t  of  the  b.«»K.n  whioh  Jed 
the  Sandbag  Battery  were  chafing  already  at  a  dis- 
covery which  before  had  tormented  the  soldiery  of 
the  41st  Begiment,  and  was  afterwards  destined  to 
trouble  successive  bodies  of  men. 

The  parapet  of  the  Sandbag  Battery — it  stands  to  The  Sand- 

haff  Sat" 

this  day — is  a  monument  of  heroic  devotion  and  tery. 
soldierly  prowess,  yet  showing,  as  preachers  might 
say,  the  vanity  of  human  desires.*  Supposed,  although 
wrongly^  to  be  a  part  of  the  English  defences,  and 
fought  for,  accordingly^  with  infinite  passion  and  at  a 
great  cost  of  life,  by  numbers  and  numbers  of  valiant 
infantry^  the  work  was  no  sooner  taken  than  its  worth- 
lessness  became  evident^  not,  indeed,  to  the  bulk  of 
the  soldiery,  but  to  those  particular  troops  which 
chanced  to  be  posted  within  it  The  new-comers 
quickly  learnt,  that  by  the  height  of  a  parapet  rising 

*  When  I  Tisited  the  field  in  1869,  the  parapet  was  still  a  conspic- 
nons  object. 
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CHAP,  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  absence  of 

' — V — '  any  banquette,  they  were  hindered  from  delivering 

2d  Period.  £j^  except  through  the  two  embrasures  or  from  the 

shoulders  of  the  work,  and  that,  therefore,  whilst 

remaining  within  it,  they  would  be  in  a  state  of 

comparative  impotence,  hardly  tolerable  to  warlike 

men. 

Gombata        When  the  discomfited  Russians  had  re-formed 

by  the       under  cover  of  the  acclivities,  they  again  moved  for- 

di^r       ward  to  attack  the  Grenadiers,  and  again  were  driven 

down  below  the  ledge  in  front  of  the  battery ;  but 

there,  once  more  under  shelter,  and  not  pursued,  they 

were  able  to  rally.     These  attacks  were  from  time  to 

time  repeated,  and  alwajrs,  it  may  be  said,  with  the 

same  result;   for  the  enemy  was  in  every  instance 

forced  back  from  the  brow,  but  never  pursued  so  far 

down  as  to  be  prevented  from  reconstructing  his  force 

upon  groimd  dose  under  the  ledge. 


VI. 


Advance        Meanwhile,  but  at  some  distance  in  rear  of  the 
Scots         Grenadiers,  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  had  been  ad- 
against      vauciug  in  line  under  a  good  deal  of  fire,  and  already 
nmnson     Suffering  losses;   but  the  battalion  at  length  was 
^nt.^       halted,  and  the  men  after  having  closed  in,  wore 
made  to  lie  down.     When  the  Grenadiers  (as  be- 
fore narrated)   had  faced  round  to  the  east,  they 
no  longer  covered  the   front  of   the    Scots   Fusi- 
liers ;   and  Colonel  Walker  galloped  forward  to  re- 
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connoitre    the  now  ungaarded    ground  which  lay  CHAP, 
straight  before  him.     On  his  right,  whilst  he  rode,  ' — .^-^ 
the  Grenadiers  were  successfully  fending  back  their  ^  ^^''*^' 
assailants  from  the  eastern  steeps  of  the  Eitspur; 
but  presently  when  at  the  crest,  and  looking  down 
thence  in  the  direction  of  his  own  front;  he  saw  two 
of  the  enemy's  columns  coming  up  unopposed  from 
St  Clement's  Gorga      His  orders  had  been  to  form 
on  the  leffc  of  the  Grenadiers,  but  the  emergency 
emboldened  him  for  once  to  use  his  own  judgment. 
He  led  his  battalion  steaight  forward,  and  having 
soon  come  within  range  of  the  columns,  was  going 
to  open  fire,  when  violent  words  assailed  him. 

*  Where  the  devil  are  you  going  to,  sir  ?     Form  interpon. 
'  on  the  left  of  the  Grenadiers  I '    This  peremptory  Duke  of 
recall  to  strict  obedience  was  from  the   Duke  of  bridge, 
Cambridge;   and  it  seems  that  the  vehemence  of  ^geof 
His    Boyal  Highness    intercepted    explanation,  for         ^^ 
Colonel  Walker  instantly  faced  his  battalion  to  the 
right,  and  marched  in  the  direction  required  for 
forming  on  the  leffc  of  the  Grenadiers.      He  did 
what   little   he   could  to  check    the    enemy  from 
whom  he  was  thus  drawn  away,  but  the  movements 
required  by  a  strict  obedience  to  the  Duke's  order 
were  continued  for  about  five  minutes.      At   the 
end   of  that  time.  General  Bentinck,  commanding 
the    brigade,  rode  up   much    excited  and  ordered 
the  colonel  to  move  his  battalion  to  the  spot  from 
which  the  Duke  just  before  had  withdrawn  him. 
The  roar  of  the  fight  made  it  hard  to  gain  the  ear  interpon- 
of  the  troops,  and  their  colonel's  voice,  weakened  by  BeDtinck, 
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CHAP,  a  recent  illness,  gave  way  under  the  effort ;  but 
' — . — '  happily  General  Bentinck  (who  exerted  great  energy) 
2d  Period.  fQ^^^  means  to  make  himself  heard,  and  the  Fusi- 

and  ooun- 

termaroh    liers  Were  at  length  countermarched  to  the  ground 

of  the 

battaUon.    fipom  which  the  Duke  had  withdrawn  them. 

The  Russians   meanwhile   had   pushed  on  their 

advance,  and  the  two  solid  columns  apparently  became 

more  or  less  interfused ;  for  what  now  met  the  eyes 

of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  and  at  a  distance  of  only 

The  mass    about  50  yards  £rom  the  brow,  was  a  single,  though 

them-        far-spreading  mass  of  the  grey-coated  soldiery  —  a 

mass  loosened  out  from  the  effect  of  its  march  through 

dense  brushwood,  but  still  plainly  held  together  as 

an  organised  body. 

First  When    he   judged   that  the  moment   was    ripe, 

Se&ote    Colonel  Walker  caused  his  Scots  Fusiliers  to  deliver 

a  volley  and  charge.     The  Russian  throng,  stricken 

by  fire,  and  not  awaiting  the  bayonet,  rolled  back 

in  some  haste  down  the  steeps,  and  the  colonel  was 

leading  forward  his  men  to  press  its  retreat  when 

an  aide-de-camp  reached  him  with  orders  to  stay  the 

pursuit 


VIL 

Change  of       The  Dukc  of  Cambridge  had  learnt  by  this  time 
effected  by  that  he  must  fight  with  a  front  to  the  north  as  well  as 
dien.        with  one  to  the  east ;  and  he  strove  hard  in  person 
^  to  effect  the  requisite  change  in  the  line  of  the  Gren- 
adiers ;  but  the  battalion  at  the  moment  was  eagerly 
engaged,  and  the  din,  the  roar,  the  tumult*  intercepted 
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words  of  command.    His  Royal  Highness,  intent  on  CHAP, 
his  task,   persistently  rode    with  his  aide-de-camp,  * — J—^ 
Major  James  Macdonald,  along  the  fipont  of  the  bat-  ^  ^«'*><*- 
talion,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  his  own  people  scarce 
less  than  to  that  of  the  enemy ;   and,  his  visible 
presence  and  gestures  much  aiding  the   efforts  of  Position 
voice,   he  succeeded  in  effecting   the    change  ;    so  battaiiooa 
that  when  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  after  having  been  Guards 
recalled  from  their  pursuit,  were  at  length  drawn  up  ed  up 
in  their  place  on  the  left  of  the  Grenadiers,  the  two     ^* 
battalions  together  formed  a  line  strongly  bent  near 
the  centre,  with  a  £ront  spread  out  towards  the  north 
as  well  as  a  front  towards  the  east. 

Against  both  fronts  the  enemy's  masses  were  still 
in  a  condition  to  advance;  for  after  their  previous 
discomfiture  they  had  not  been  pursued,  and  such  Theene- 
of  them  as  were  operating  from  the  east  stood  dis-  meuia  of 
pensed  from  the  need   of  any  lengthened  retreat,  S^Jtr^ 
because  the  abrupt  fall  of  the  ground  at  a  distance 
of  only  a  hundred  yards  from  the  face  of  the  Battery 
enabled  them  without  going  far  to  drop  down  upon 
sheltered  ledges  from  which,  after  forming  anew,  they 
could  easily  repeat  their  attacks.    Troops  able  in  this 
way  to  rally  in  safety  after  every  defeat,  and  conscious 
of  tiieir  great  ascendant  in  numbers,  did  not  fail  to  be 
making  their  onsets  again  and  again ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  two  battalions  of  the  Guards,  though 
inflicting  upon  the  enemy  a  far  greater  destruction  Condi- 
than  they  themselves  underwent,  were  all  this  time  derwhi<^ 
suffering  losses  under  the  enemy's  fire  which,  by  reason  gSp^ 
of  their  scanty  numbers^  they  could  ill  afford.     And,  ^ 
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CHAP,  since  men  of  the  Guardfl — not  having  been  prohibited 
— . — '  from  doing  so  by  orders  given  beforehand — ^were  con- 
2d  Period,  gt^ntly  bnsjdng  themselves  by  twos  and  threes  in 
carrying  off  wounded  men,  there  resulted  from  this 
cause  alone  a  large  and  increasing  deduction  from 
strength,  with  besides  all  the  mischief  and  confusion 
occasioned  by  work  of  such  kind  going  on  in  rear  of 
the  combatants.  Moreover,  it  was  inevitable  that 
troops  thus  ceaselessly  fighting,  and  always  in  the  veiy 
front,  should  soon  come  to  the  end  of  their  cartridges. 
The  Sand-  A  coluum  of  Russiau  infantry  was  advancing 
^^.L  upon  the  Sandbag  Battery,  when  the  few  score  of 
Qrenadier  Guards  then  posted  within  it  grew  all 
at  once  so  impatient  of  the  state  of  impuissance  to 
which  they  had  found  themselves  reduced  by  the 
want  of  a  banquette,  that  they  would  no  longer 
accept  the  paralysing  shelter  of  the  work,  and  they 
came  out  leaving  it  empty,  not  apparently  with  a 
mind  to  retreat,  but  to  look  for  a  better  fighting 
ground.  Colonel  Walker,  however,  seeing  this  aban- 
donment of  the  Battery  without  knowing  the  cause, 
was  bitterly  pained,  and  his  grief  turned  to  rage 
when  he  saw  troops  detached  from  the  enemy's 
advancing  column  rush  ezultingly  into  the  work 
entered  by  with  triumphant  hurraha  At  this  moment  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him ;  but  quickly  regaining  his  feet, 


he  sent  some  of  his  Scots  FusUiers  under  Dawson 

Damer   with  orders  to  turn  the  Russians  out  of 

the  Battery.    Damer,  instantly  attacking,  swept  the 

and  re-      cucmy  out  of  the  work ;  and  during  nearly  the  same 

by^^.  moments  Colonel  Walker,  with  the  rest  of  his  bat- 
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taJion,  fired  a  volley  into  the  bulk  of  the  colunm,  CHAP, 
and,  chaigmg  immediately  afterwards,  drove  it  down  ^-^ 
the  hillside,  ike  enemy,  tliis    time,  retreating    in  |^7* 
diBorder  as  well  as  in  haste.      Walker  following  ^^^"'^^ 
and  pursuing  with  fire   increased    the    confusion;  Fiuiiien. 
but  again,  as  before,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  aide- 
de-camp  with  orders  to  stay  his  advance.      The 
order  wUd.  checked  him  w.»  one  rightly  conceiyed, 
but  he  chafed  at  the  wholesome  restraint  when  he 
saw  the  beaten  column  enjoy  its  immunity,  and  re- 
form at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

The  column  when  restored  to    order    advanced  Third 

1  •  1    i»  charge  of 

once  more  up  to  the  crest,  and  again,  as  before,  the  same 
Colonel  Walker  undertook  to  meet  it  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  Scots  Fusiliers.  The  Fusiliers  delivered 
their  fire,  but  the  Russians,  though  scathed,  did 
not  turn.  Walker  ordered  his  battalion  to  charge. 
Colonel  Blair,  riding  onward  before  the  line — ^that 
horse  of  his,  for  its  singular  beauty,  is  still  curiously 
remembered — was  struck  down  mortally  wounded, 
and  Drummond  the  adjutant  (dismounted),  who  also 
had  come  to  the  front,  received  a  shot  through  the 
body;  but  already  the  Scots  Fusiliers  had  sprung 
forward  with  their  bayonets  down  *at  the  charge,* 
and  the  enemy,  shunning  their  steel,  was  driven 
pell-mell  down  the  hill.  Walker,  this  time,  was 
suffered  to  continue  the  pursuit  as  fsir  as  his  own 
judgment  warranted,  and  he  afterwards  brought  back 
his  battalion  to  the  left  of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 

His  successive  defeats  did  not  end  the  enem/s 
trust  in  great  numbers,  nor  hinder  him  from  renewing 
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CHAP,  his  efforts ;  but  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  this  time 
■ — ,-1^  rode  back  towards  Home  Ridge  in  quest  of  rein- 
ad  Ptriod.  forcemente ;    and,   before  going  on  with  the  story 

TbeDuke  '  >  O        O  J 

of  Cam-  of  all  these  fights  on  the  Eitspur,  we  must  see  how 
ez^tion  his  efforts  lesultod. 


VIIL 

The  Gap.        Between  the  right  of  our  troops  engaged  near  the 

Barrier,  and  the  left  of  the  Scots  fusiliers  who  stood 

fighting  on  the  brow  of  the  Kitapur,  there  was  still 

that  unpeopled  slope  which  went  by  the  niuue  of 

impni-      tHie  Gftp.      Unless  troops  could  be  found  to  man 

teinforc-     that  hUUide,  there  would  always  be  imminent  dan- 

OiunJa      ger  of  a  turning  movement  against  the  left  rear 


of  the  Guards;*  and  indeed,  if  the  Gap  were  not 
closed,  the  fight  sustained  on  the  Kitspur  must 
continue  to  be  one  of  a  vain  and  isolated  kind,  in 
whkh  it  could  hardly  be  right  to  entangle  any  more 
troops. 

*  This  diagmn  will  perbape  help  to  ahow  what  waa  meaxtt  b; '  the 
'Gap.' 


:*  I  MTTntv 

^         ■ 
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Few,  however,  at  this  time,  had  freed  themselves  CHAP, 
from  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  the  dismantled  .-^ 
Sandbag  Battery,  and  the  ground  where  it  stood,  ^  ^^"^^ 
formed  a  part  of  the  English  position ;  and  besides,  ments 
as  was  natural,  the  Duke  of   Cambridge  could  ill  leuob- 
bear  that  a  combat  long  and  valiantly  maintained 
by  the  Guards  should  end,  after  all,  in  discomfiture 
for  want  of  a  little  support 

To  get  this  support  for  his  troops,  he  pressed  hard  Suooonn 
on  the  slender  resources  which  our  people  retained  from  the 
at  the  Isthmus,  and  even,  indeed,  drew  some  men  from  f^^' 
that  unwearied  2d  Division  which  (with  only  such 
help  as  we  saw)  had  not  only  fought  and  won  the 
great  fight  of  the  earlier  morning,  but  was  now — 
in  scant  numbers — defending  the  very  core  of  the 
English  position. 

Pennefather,  as  we  saw,  had  been  retaining  no 
more  than  a  few  hundred  of  his  organised  infantry 
on  that  vital  ground — the  Home  Bidge — ^which  con- 
stituted the  last  bulwark  of  the  EngUsh  on  Mount 
Inkerman, — ^nay  even,  as  he  himself  thought,  their 
last  bulwark  in  all  the  Crimea;  but  the  man  was 
60  fearless,  so  free  from  all  lurking  desire  to  keep 
the  troops  to  himself,  and  still  so  enamoured  of  the 
idea  which  impelled  him  to  seek  combats  in  front 
instead  of  awaiting  them  upon  the  strong  ground 
behind,  that,  weak  as  he  was  in  numbers,  he  now 
parted  with  the  half  of  his  substance.  He  suffered 
one  wing  of  the  Rifle  battaUon  which  Cathcart  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  also  one  wing  of  the  95th, 
to  be  laid  hold  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  fight  on  the 

VOL.  v>  0 
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CHAP.  Kitspur ;  and  when,  also  (as  we  shall  afterwards  see), 
< — , — '  he  had  despatched  to  the  Barrier  the  other  wing  of 
2d  Period.  ^^^  gjfl^  battalion,  and  the  other  wing  of  the  95th, 
the  force  of  organised  infantry  which  then  remained 
with  him  on  the  English  Heights  comprised  less  than 
400  men.* 
From  the       From  thoso  troops    of   the  4th  Division  which 
sion.         already  had  reached  Mount  Inkerman,  there  was 
drawn  for  the  fight  on  the  Kitspur  one  wing  of  the 
1st  Bifle  battalion  under  Colonel  Horsford,  followed 
soon    by  one  wing  of  the   20th  Regiment  under 
The  waste  Coloncl  Croftou.     So,  altogether,  three  wings  were 
caoaedby  Severed  from  three  weak  battalions  to  sustain  the 
thesTroo-   fight  ou  the  EitspuT.    No  help  that  such  succours 
S:kS:     might  bring  to  that  outlying  part  of  the  field  could 
at  all  countervail  the  harm  done  by  thus  maiming 
three  organised  bodies,  and  drawing  away  half  of 
each  from  what  was  the  true  ^Id  of  action.     The 
95th  was  a  regiment  of  such  mettle  as  to  be  in  its 
entirety  a  force  of  great  worth,  though  numbering 
scarce  more  than  400  ;t  the  Kifles,  counting  only 
270,  were  still  a  famous  battalion,  and  one  on  which 
Cathcart  relied  with  an  almost  enthusiastic  trustful- 
ness ;  I  the  20th  Regiment,  with  its  strength  of  only 
340,  and  armed  with  the  smooth-bore  musket,  was 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  VII.  It  was  not  till  a  later  moment  that  the 
right  wing  of  the  Slat  and  the  63d  Regiment  took  post  on  this  ground, 
and  that  the  four  companies  of  the  77th  were  brought  from  the  left  to 
strengthen  the  defence  of  the  Home  Ridge. 

t443. 

t  He  presented  the  battalion  to  Pennefather  as  one  which  could  *  do 
'  anything.' 


spur. 
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yet  of  so  high   a  quality  that  it  had  justly  been  CHAP, 
looked  to  as  a  force  which  might  govern  the  crisis  ^ — ^-^-^ 
in  any  fight  undertaken    for  the  defence  of   the  ^^^-P^-tod. 
English  position ;  *  but  to  cut  all  these  bodies  into 
halves,  and  engage  the  six  fractions  in  separate  tasks, 
was  to  waste  more  or  less  by  dispersion  the  power  of 
three  prime  battalions. 

On  a  part  of  the  crest  facing  eastward^  the  Duke  Faame  of 
of  Cambridge  had  an  interview  with  Sir  George  appUca- 
Cathcarty   of   which,   by-and-by,  we   shall  have  to  Cathcart. 
say   more;    but,   for   the    present,  it    must   suffice 
to  know  that  the  Duke  vainly  urged  Sir  George  to 
advance  by  his  left  in  support  to  the  Guards  on 
the  Kitspur  with  a  body  of  nearly  400  men  which 
he  then  had  in  hand,  and  was  met  by  a  steadfast 
refusal 

Cathcart  thus  withholding  his  aid,  by  what  other  Arrival  of 
means  could  the  perilous  gap  be  closed  ?  Two  bat-  French 
talions  of  Bourbaki's  brigade  had  by  this  time  come 
up ;  and  whilst  one  of  them — ^the  6th  of  line — stood 
posted  in  rear  of  Hill  Bend,  the  other — the  7th 
linger — ^was  also  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  ridge, 
but  on  a  part  further  west,  and,  indeed,  almost  close 
to  the  Post-road,  This  7th  L^ger  was  900  strong,t 
and  consequently  much  greater  in  numbers  than  any 
body  of  men  which  the  English  had  hitherto  brought 

'"'  I  find  Sir  Gkorge  Brown,  for  instance,  disclosing  this  reliance  on 
the  20th  when  he  first  became  aware  that  the  attack  was  serious.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  once  publicly  called  the  20th  the  most  distinguished 
regiment  in  the  service,  and  proceeded  to  justify  praise  which,  at  first, 
of  course,  seemed  invidious,  by  saying  that  it  had  won  all  its  great  store 
of  fame  tinth  one  baUaUon,    It  now  has  two. 

t908. 
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CHAP,  into  action  at  the  same  time  and  place.     To  the  sur- 

VI 
' — ^Jl— '  prise  of  our  people — ^for  there  was  no  question  of 

2d  Period,  q^^q^jj  charges — the  battalion  was  in  hollow  square, 
a  formation  understood  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  coherence  and  preventing  clandestine 
evasions.  General  Bosquet,  in  person,  had  not  yet  come 
up,  and  the  brigadier^  though  conspicuous  in  the 
field  at  a  later  time,  was  not  at  these  moments 
present  with  either  his  *  6th  of  the  line/  or  his  7th 
L6ger. 
Their  re-  Thosc  English  spread  about  on  the  Isthmus  whom 
the  battle^  I  Called  the  *  spent  forces/  had  not  yet  been  brought 
back  to  so  strait-laced  a  state  as  to  be  altogether 
free  from  the  boisterous  attributes  of  a  populace,  and 
when  the  two  French  battalions  came  marching  up 
gaily  to  the  sound  of  their  drums  and  their  clarions, 
they  were  welcomed  into  the  fight  by  vehement  cheers ; 
but  almost  immediately  afterwards  their  popularity 
fell ;  and  soon,  our  people  were  treating  them  with 
almost  savage  disfavour.  All  this  rage  was  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  the  two  French  battalion  com- 
manders, without  sanction  from  higher  authority, 
could  not  take  on  themselves  to  advance.  Both 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Pennefather  besought 
the  commander  of  the  *  7th  Ldger '  to  move  for- 
ward, but  they  besought  him  in  vain ;  and  if  the 
pressure  applied  by  our  people  to  the  colonel  of 
the  '  6th '  was  even  more  hard,  it  still  proved 
Failure  of  equally  fruitless.  The  features  of  an  officer  tor- 
fuhen<£a-  mcutcd  by  all  this  urgency  might  reflect  his  distress 
mrfw**^     of  mind,  and  from  that  cause,  present  the  appear- 
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ance  which  our  people  observed ;  but  soldiers  often  CHAP, 
harbour  the  fancy  that  impending  fate  casts  its  v_^ 
shadow  on  the  countenance  of  a  man  who  is  doomed,  ^f  ^«norf. 

them  ad- 

and  General  Pennefather,  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath  vance. 
with  Colonel  de  Camas,  was  softened  a  little  by 
seeing  —  for  so  he  imagined  he  did,  and  that,  too, 
with  absolute  certainty  —  that  the  Frenchman  *had 
*  death  on  his  face/  *  The  battalion  under  this 
treatment  exerted  a  hard  self-restraint,  but  still 
through  its  ranks  there  travelled  a  murmur  of  acrid 
rage. 

The  rudeness,  nay  almost  the  violence,  with  which  impati- 
some  of  our  people  permitted  themselves  to  treat  our  people 
these  two  French  battaUons  may  be  more  or  less  t'o^C. 
palliated  by  alleging  the  excitement  of  the  fight 
and  the  stress  of  crying  emergencies,  but  stiU  was 
very  obviously  wrong,  and  even,  moreover,  unjust 
Our  own  reinforcements,  it  is  true,  upon  reaching  the 
field,  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  any 
part  of  the  fight  where  they  heard  they  were  speci- 
aUy  needed,  and  this  they  had  done  without  waiting 
for  the  sanction  of  rightful  authority ;  but,  however 
brilliant  the  feats  which  had  hitherto  resulted  from 
this  impetuous  course  of  action,  it  was  one  of  a  dan- 
gerous kind,  and  very  much  less  appropriate  now 
than  in  the  earliest  hour  of  the  battle.  The  two 
fresh  battalions  had  come  up  at  a  season  which  was 
ripe  for  well-planned  operations  under  the  orders  of 

*  A  prophecy  or  rather  *  prognosis '  of  this  kind  is  not  often  mentioned 
nnlesB  it  has  been  fulfilled.  For  the  mournful  fulfilment  in  this  in- 
stance, teepostf  p.  361. 
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CHAP,  a  commander-in-chief ;  and  if  any  one  erred  at  this 
^  ^  .  time  in  not  moving  forward  French  troops  to  share 
2rf  period.  |jjj3  ggjj^  y^y^i^  Q^j.  people,  it  was  to  General  Can- 

robert,  and  not  to  regimental  officers,  that  the  blame 
would  justly  attach.  At  this  the  Second  Period 
of  the  action,  our  people  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
the  commander  of  a  French  battalion,  without  the 
sanction  of  his  brigadier,  or  any  higher  authority, 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  English  reinforce- 
ments  by  suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  forward  at 
once  on  the  plea  of  emergency,  and  become  thus  ab- 
sorbed into  the  fight 

But,  however  unwarrantable  the  impatient  dis- 
courtesy of  our  people,  it  stiU  remained  true  that  no 
portion  of  the  1600*  French  troops  which  had  now 
reached  Mount  Inkerman  could  yet  be  induced  to 
advance. 
The  After    the    failure    of    his    last    entreaty,    the 

turn  to  Duke  of  Cambridge  said  he  must  return  to  the 
spur.  front;  and — ^whether  in  anger,  or  whether  in  mere 
haste  to  shorten  his  road — ^he  asked  the  Com- 
mander of  the  *  7th  L^ger '  to  let  the  troops  make 
way  for  him.  The  officers,  with  ready  and  high- 
bred courtesy,  made  haste  to  open  the  ranks,  and 
His  Royal  Highness,  riding  through  the  battalion, 
moved  forward  once  more  to  join  his  men  on  the 
Kitspur. 
The  re-  It  resulted  from  the  Duke's  expedition  that,  irre- 

hUexiie-  spcctivcly  of  his  own  Coldstream,  already  moving 
search  of    forward  to  join  its  brigade  with  a  strength  of  300,t 


• 


1665.  t  314. 
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he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  reinforcements  for  his  CHAP, 
people  to  the  extent  of  500*  ' — .-^ 

2d  Period. 

roinioroo* 
manta. 

TX. 

All  this  while,  the  fight  at  the  Sandbag  Battery  Dumen. 
had  continued  to  rage ;  and,  indeed,  after  the  failure  mnA^ 
of  his  last  attack  on  the  work,  General  Dannenberg  next  at- 
seems  to  have  determined  that  his  next  one  should  be  *^ 
more  resolute,  more  weighty,  and  better  combined. 
The. path  of  the  assailing  infantry  was  to  be,  this  time, 
made  smooth  before  them  by  an  unsparing  fire  of 
artillery;  the  Okhotsk  corps,  aided  by  the  Sappers 
battalion,  would  attack  from  the  north,  the  Seling- 
hinsk  troops  from  the  east,  and  at  intervals  when 
they  could  be  spared  from  their  conflicts  with  Penne- 
father's  centre,  the  I&koutsk  battalions  emerging  from 
the   head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine  were  destined  to 
apply  a  new  leverage  by  turning  the  left  of  th^ 
Guards. 

So  now  from  Shell  Hill  and  East  Jut  artillery-fire  Fin  of 
swept  slantwise  across  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Kit-  artoieiy. 
spur,  both  raking  the  position  of  the  Guards,  and 
ploughing  the  unpeopled  ground  in  its  rear  as  though 
to  warn  back  any  succours  approaching  to  the  aid  of 

♦  621— viz.: 

Wing  of  96th, 222 

Do.  of  20th, 160 

Do.  of  Bifles,  .....  139 

621 
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CHAP,  oar  troops.  Then  once  more  the  advance  of  the 
' — , — '  enemy's  infantry  began.  The  nine  battalions  which 
2d  Period.  y^^^Q  j^q^  f^  Concentrate  their  power  by  attacking  the 
of  the  as-    Sandbag  Battery  from  both  the  north  and  the  east. 

Bailing         t 

battaUoiiB.  had  a  strength  of  6000;*  whilst  their  adversaries 

Cwn^.    were  the  now  thinned  remains  of  those  Grenadier  and 

numbm.    goQ^g  Fusilicr  battalions  which,  even  before  all  their 

losses,  had  numbered  less  than  800  ;t  and,  though 

also  there  were  intermixed  with  these  Guardsmen  or 

otherwise  taking  part  near  them,  many  yet  unwearied 

survivors  of  the  body  which  had  fought  under  Adams, 

the  conflict,  we  may  say,  was  still  one  where  the 

hundreds  were  engaged  against  the  thousands. 

The  great       The  air  by  this  time  had  so  cleared  that  the  ascend- 

oolanm 

advancing  ing  throug  of  the  Okhotsk  and  Sappers  battalions 
north.  could  bc  sccu  from  the  first  by  our  troops,  and  the 
foremost  of  the  assailants,  when  near,  could  be  plainly 
discerned ;  but  even  then,  the  murky  grey  overcoats* 
and  the  numberless,  numberless  circles  of  the 
*muflBn-caps'  (as  our  people  expressively  called  them) 
had  hardly  a  more  uniform  sameness  than  the  round, 
bullet-heads  closely  cropped,  and  the  broad«  high- 
boned  faces,  all  young,  but  of  a  dismal,  white  hue, 
and  disclosing  that  blank,  dazed  look  which  our 
people  had  observed  long  before  in  the  soldiery  of 
other  Russian  battalions. 

*  Qiving  the  Sappers  battalion  its  estimated  strength  of  750,  these 
troops  had  come  into  action  with  a  strength  of  7129,  and  their  losses 
had  certainly  not  reduced  them  to  6000.  This  computation  does  not 
include  the  four  lakoutsk  battalions,  which,  however,  as  will  be  seen, 
were  ultimately  destined  to  contribute  towards  the  numbers  acdng 
against  our  Guards. 

t  757. 
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Into  the  thick  of  the  mass  thus  advancing  the  CHAP. 

VI 
Fusiliers  strove  to  pour  a  fire  which  should  be  cease-  ^ — v-^ 

less  and  rapid,  yet  sure.     No  longer  new  to  battle,  ??  ^T^'t 
they  at  this  time  toiled  less  like  hot  combatants  the  Scots 

.         FusiliePB. 

than  careful,  intelligent  workmen.  When  a  soldier, 
displaced  by  some  chance  from  his  own  company, 
came  ready  to  lend  his  aid  in  another  part  of  the 
line,  he  was  not  always  asked  to  *  fall  in,'  but  more 
often  to  help  towards  the  business  of  quick  firing 
in  a  less  formal,  yet  workmanlike  fashion.^  He 
would  so  take  his  turn  with  another  man  near  as 
that  the  one  who  was  ready  to  fire  should  be  for  the 
moment  in  front,  and  the  one  who  was  loading  in  rear. 
Elsewhere,  men  resorted  to  *  division  of  labour,*  and  so 
ordered  the  work  as  that  some  should  always  be  load- 
ing, and  others  constantly  firing.  Here  and  there 
along  the  whole  line,  there  were  little  knots  toiling 
thus  in  friendly,  irregular  concert  When  the  assail- 
ing force  had  drawn  near,  a  man  choosing  to  listen, 
they  say,  could  hear  through  the  din  of  the  fight  that 
rewarding  sound  of  the  'thud'  which  showed  him 
where  the  ball  from  his  strong-shooting  rifle  had 
ended  its  flight  Our  soldiery,  conscious  of  their 
power,  and  understanding  the  purpose  of  their  toil, 
worked  on  with  a  great  alacrity,  and  amongst  them 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  discontent  or  im- 
patience, except  here  and  there  in  some  man  who 
might  be  raging  for  want  of  cartridges.    , 

What  the  real  causes  are  which  moderate  the 

*  Soldiers  had  been  suffered  to  attend  to  the  wounded,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  man  might  become '  displaced.' 
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CHAP,  devaatation  inflicted  by  such  steady  shooting  as  this 

' — ,^^^  it  may  be  hard  to  say;  but  certainly  firearms  in 

^  'P^''*"^  battle  are  not  so  largely  destructive  as  the  processes 

of  antecedent  reasoning  might  compute  them  to  be. 

Continaed  The  Kussiaus,  it  is  true^  at  this  time  were  falling  in 

of  the        numbers ;  but  their  column,  after  all,  was  retaining 

00  omn.      .^  massive  dimensions,  and  still  valiantly  ascending 

in  the  face  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  without  returning 

their  fire. 

Our  rank  and  file  liked  a  work  in  which  each  man, 
for  once,  could  feel  himself  to  be  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly effective;  but  care  pressed  on  the  minds  of 
their  cHefe;  and  indeed  for  any  officer  so  high  in 
command  as  to  have  to  think  of  the  issue,  it  was  hard 
to  judge  how,  if  at  all,  when  the  last  trying  moment 
should  come,  this  knotted  string  of  men  on  the 
crest  might  withstand,  or  attempt  to  withstand,  the 
weight  of  the  advancing  thousands.  When  H.ILH. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after  his  expedition  in 
search  of  reinforcements,  had  returned  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sandbag  Battery,  he  remained, 
it  seems,  chiefly  with  the  Grenadiers.  General  Ben- 
tinck,  the  next  in  authority,  had  been  disabled  by  a 
The  wound  in  the  arm ;  and  upon  the  north  front,  where 

the  Scots  our  Scots  Fusilicrs  awaited  the  heaviest  onslaught, 
His  ^  *^®^^  Colonel  was  receiving  no  orders.  He  himself 
^^  ,  having  met  with  two  wounds,  was  for  some  time  dis- 
abled  by  one  of  them,  but  before  the  moment  now 
reached,  he  had  recovered  his  powers  of  action.  If 
refusing  to  harbour  despair,  he  at  least  confessed  to 
himself  that  he  would  willingly  know  of  some  basis 
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on  which  hope  might  rest ;  and  seeking  to  learn  how  CHAP, 
the  few  in  their  strife  with  the  many  could  best  derive  v-!^ 
an  advantage  from  their  hold  of  the  Sandbag  Battery,  ^  ^^^ 
he  now,  for  the  first  time,  entered  the  work.     Once  to  the 

Sandbag 

within  it,  he  saw  that  any  troops  planted  there  behind  Battery. 
a  tall  parapet  without  the  resource  of  a  banquette 
must  of  necessity  be  wasting  their  power,  and  then  he 
understood  why  it  was  that  the  Grenadiers  when 
they  held  the  work  had  chosen  to  abandon  its  shelter. 
The  Kussians,  however,  in  general  did  uot  know  that 
the  work  had  this  fatal  defect ;  and  still  believing  (as 
our  people  had  done  before  them)  that  it  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  English  defences  well  worthy 
of  their  most  valiant  efforts,  they  came  on  in  their 
strength,  and,  this  time,  with  firm  resolve.     Whilst  SeUng- 
the  Okhotsk  battalions  still  continued  to  move  up  in  troops  on 
gross  numbers  against  the  left  shoulder  of  the  work,  Z^^ 
the  Selinghinsk  troops  made  a  rush  at  its  face,  and  ^ ' 
n^^  tt  th«n  uZ,  dunbed  up  t»  the  Wp  of  th, 
parapet,  began  to  fire  down  almost  vertically  upon 
those  of  our  soldiery  who  stood  gathered  along  its  base. 

The  commander  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  was  now  Ooionei 
suddenly  stript   of  the  power  which  we  saw  him  third 
exerting  victoriously  in  one  eomb»t  after  another.  —^ 
Struck  in  the  jaw  by  a  musket-ball,  he  all  at  once 
learnt    the   warmth   of   his    fast -streaming   blood, 
and,  being  now  hardly  able  to  speak,  was  forced  at 
last  to  confess  that  this,  his  third  wound,  was  dis- 
abling.    He  found  means,  though  not  without  effort, 
to  signify  a  message,  handing  over  the  command  of 
the  regiment 
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CHAP.  It  was  upon  Colonel  Francis  Seymour — though  he 
' — ..^— '  did  not  yet  know  of  his  elevation — ^that  the  command 
2d  p&riod.  ^£  ^1^^  regiment  devolved.  Notwithstanding  the  on- 
tion  of  the  scts  made  again  and  again  from  the  east  by  the  troops 

command  ...  . 

to  Colonel  of  the  Scliughinsk  regiment,  Seymour  judged  that 
mour.        the  heaviest  of  the  Eussian  attacks  was  the  one  aimed 
iTre  h^^**   against  our  north  front,  and  perceiving  (as  his  chief 
*ooit-         had  just  done  before  him)  that  the  parapet  of  the  dis- 
mantled battery  must  neutralise  both  the  fire  and  the 
steel  of  the  infantry  sheltered  behind  it,  he  laboured  to 
get  the  men  out  of  the  work,  and  bring  them  more 
to  their  left,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  line  which  con- 
ReUn-       fronted  the  Okhotsk  battalions.    When  this  object  had 
of^the  ^^   at  last  been  attained,  the  instincts  of  the  men  on  either 
^tter/     fiank  of  the  work  made  them  seek  to  refasten  their 
En^irfi.     li^®  i  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advancing  thousands 
exerted  their  natural  pressure  upon  a  thin  string  of 
soldiery,  undertaking  to  change  their  array  whilst  the 
enemy  was  coming  upon  them.    From  the  composition 
of  these  diverse  forces  there  resulted  some  movements 
— ^not  aU  of  them  voluntary — ^but  yet  on  the  whole 
Their        Opportune ;  for  within  a  brief  compass  of  time  the 
poaitwn?    remains  of  the  two  battalions  of  Guards  had  relin- 
quished the  paralysing  shelter  of  the  Sandbag  Battery, 
had  fallen  back  upon  higher  ground,  had  refastened 
their  line  at  some  distance  in  rear  of  the  work,  had 
covered  the  change  throughout  by  a  ceaseless  fire, 
and  were  now  reunited  in  a  convex  array,  which  still 
offered  a  front  to  the  east  as  well  as  a  front  to  the 
north.     About  this  time  Neville  fell,  and   Napier 
Sturt,  who  carried  the  Queen's  colour  of  the  Grena- 
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diers,  was  severely  wounded.     Staggering  under  the  CHAP, 
blow,  and  hardly  able  to  crawl,  he  still  held  fast  to  v-: — ^^^^ 
the  colour  till  he  had  placed  it  in  the  strong,  faithful  ^  ^*''*^- 
hands  whence  it  passed  at  a  later  moment  to  the  care 
of  Lieutenant  Turner. 

After  all,  there  was  only  a  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish thus  newly  arrayed  who  knew  anything  of  the 
evil  which  had  attended  the  occupation  of  the  Sand- 
bag Battery.  Far  &om  priding  themselves  on  the 
wholesome  change  they  had  concurred  in  effecting, 
the  great  bulk  of  them  saw  with  indignation  that  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  just  before  stood  was  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Russians, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  unrestrained  voice  to  the  joy 
with  which  they  sprang  forward  to  seize  the  aban- 
doned work. 

From  the  great  column  of  the  Okhotsk  battalions  The  Sand 
advancing  against  the  north  front,  and  also,  although  terv  enter- 
in  less  measure,  from  the  Selingbinsk  columns  on  the  Ruasians. 
east,  the  Russian  soldiery  in  great  numbers  rushed 
up  towards  the  Sandbag  Battery ;  and  as  many  as 
could  thronged  together  under  the  parapet  of  the 
empty  work  with  exulting  cheers,  whilst  others  drew 
as  near  as  the   crowding  of  their  comrades  would 
allow,  to  the  coveted  goal ;  and  it  resulted  that  the 
great  Okhotsk  column,  which  in  spite  of  a  ceaseless 
and  murderous  fire  had  long  held  on  its  steadfast  way 
from  the  bed  of  the  gorge  to  the  crest,  was  now  a  less 
shapely,  if  not  a  disordered  mass.     But  the  enemy  This  the 
was  flushed  with  a  sense  of  his  supposed  achievement ;,  ture. 
and  this  was  but  natural ;  for,  excepting  only  the  men 
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CHAP,  who  had  themselves  stood  behind  the  parapet,  scarce 
> — , — ^  any  of  the  contending  soldiery,  whether  Russian  or 
2d  Period.  English,  had  yet  come  to  know  that  the  Battery  was 

a  worse  than  valueless  prize. 
The  op-         After  further  advancing  some  way,  the  enemy 


f^ms  came  to  a  halt;  and  our  people,  on  their  part, 
at  bay?  not  yielding  up  any  more  ground,  the  two  hostile 
forces — the  thousands  in  a  misshapen  mass  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  hundreds  on  the  other  in  a  knotted, 
strongly  curved  lin^stood  at  bay  confronting  each 
other,  and  divided  by  a  space  which,  though  greater 
elsewhere,  was  at  one  point  towards  the  right  no 
more  than  about  eight  yards.  "^  The  firing  continued, 
and  along  the  chief  part  of  our  line  the  rifle  was  still 
working  havoc  in  the  enemy's  masses,  but  with  some 
of  the  Grenadiers  on  the  right  ammunition  began  to 
fail,  and  a  few  of  their  immediate  adversaries  were 
feeling,  it  seems,  a  like  want;  for  the  combatants 
on  each  side  at  this  spot  began  to  hurl  against  one 
another  some  of  those  loose  pieces  of  rock  which  there 
strewed  the  ground. 

By  some  of  our  officers  this  Homeric  resource  was 
regarded  as  '  unsoldierly,'  and  it  seems  that  their  dis- 
gust at  the  sight  of  such  child's  play  served  to  hasten 
the  resolve  which  was  presently  formed.  The  general 
result  of  the  movements  just  effected  did  not  make 
itself  instantly  plain  to  the  bulk  of  our  troops ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  know  that  they  had  aban- 
doned the  subject  of  a  long-sustained  contest,  they 
chafed  at  the  thought  of  having  thus  yielded,  and 

♦  *  Six  or  eight  yards.' — C.  Lindsay. 
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their  anger  rose  liigh  when  they  saw  the  *  muffin-cap '  CHAP, 
soldiery  flooding  into  the  work  and  heard  their  trium-  vJ^ 
phant  hurrahs.     The  Grenadiers  were  more  especially  ^  •P*'*^- 
^g,  because  they  imagined,  though  wong^,  Jt 
theirs  was  l^e  battalion  which  had  last  held  the  Battery. 
All  at  once,   men  who  chanced  to  look  southward 
saw  a  new  Une  of  Bearskins  faat  cropping  up  over  the 
brushwood.    In  a  moment,  many  knew  that  the  Cold- 
stream was  near.     Far  from  resting  content  (as  less 
fiery  troops  might  have  done)  to  await  the  support 
thus  approaching,  the  Grenadiers  were  seized  with 
desire  to  recapture  the  work  before  the  Coldstream 
could  come  up.    Colonel  Henry  Percy,  observing  that  charge  of 
the  enemy's  masses  were  writhing  under  the  fire  they  diem, 
had  met,  ran  forward  in  front  of  his  men,  as  also  did 
Colonel  Charles  Lindsay ;  and,  the  right  flank  com- 
pany under  Captain  Bumaby  breaking  out  to  the  front 
with  a  cry  of  *  Charge  again,  Grenadiersl '  the  battaKon 
uttered  its  will  in  a  burst  of  hurrahs,  sprang  forward 
with  bayonets  down,  and  drove  straight  at  the  hapless 
crowd  of  soldiery  who,  instead  of  attacking,  had  sub- 
mitted to  be  attacked  where  they  stood,  with  the 
parapet  of  the  Battery  in  their  rear.      They  broke  TheEoa- 
and  fled ;  but  this  was  not  all  that  resulted,  for  the  thrown  on 
enemy's  forces  on  the  north  front,  bending  under  the  S^the  ^ 
force  put  upon  them  by  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  were  ^ 
involved  in  the  common  overthrow.      Of  the  men 
falling  back  into  the  gorge  of  the  Battery  very  many 
were  obstructed  in  their  flight  by  its  parapet ;  and, 
some  of  these  standing  at  bay,  it  was  not  without 
hand-to-hand  fighting  and  slaughter  that  the  Grena- 
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CHAP,  diers  put  down  all  resistance  and  resumed  their  hold 

^ — .J— '  of  the  work. 

2d  Period.       Q^^.  j^^j^  ^^^  j^^^.  ^  g^  orderly  a  state  that  at  the 

Seventh  '' 

capture      will  of  a  Commander  they  could  be  brought  back  from 
Sandbag     the  fslse  positiou  of  the  reconquered  Battery  to  better 
Speedy      gTound  in  its  rear ;  but,  for  the  present,  at  least,  their 
ofThr^*^    officers  were  able  once  more  to  withhold  them  from 
retw^'     a  ruinous  pursuit  down  the  steeps;  and  the  enemy 
understanding  the  impunity  thus  conceded  to  him 
His  retnm  soon  Stayed  his  flight     His  retreating  masses  dropped 
flict.         no  further  down  the  hillside  than  was  needed  for 
the  attainment  of  shelter,  and  the  ground  close  out- 
side the  Battery,  if  ever  abandoned  at  all,  was  quickly 
rcpeopled  by  troops  crowding  under  its  parapet.  Soon 
again,  as  had  happened  before,  there  were  Russians 
firing  into  the  work  through  its  two  embrasures  or 
over  the  parts  of  the  parapet  which  sloped  away  low 
at  each  flank.     Before  long,  there  came  venturesome 
men,  who  not  only  climbed  up  the  parapet,  but  stood 
for  a  while  on  its  top  overlooking  our  people  below, 
and   beginning  to  fire  down  upon  them.     Colonel 
Percy,  not  brooking  the  sight  of  this  trespass,  clam- 
bered up  from  his  side  of  the  parapet  in  order  to 
drive  off  the  intruders,   but  was    himself   thrown 
down  backwards  by  the  weight  of  a  stone  heaved 
against  him  whilst  turning  to  give  an  order;  and 
when  in  spite  of  his  hurt  he  again  climbed  the  para- 
pet, he  was  so  heavily  struck  on  the  brow  by  a  frag- 
ment of  rock  from  the  hand  of  some  Russian  Ajax, 
that  again,  as  before,  he  fell  down  backwards,  and,  this 
time,  the  blow  laid  him  senseless. 
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Those  of  the  Grenadiers  within  the  Battery  who  had  CHAP, 
found  berths  for  themselves  near  one  of  its  shoulders,  ^-^ 
or  by  one  of  its  two  embrasures,  could  engage  more  ^^i^*""*^- 
or  less  in  combats ;  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  tion  ofSe 
troops,  though  exposed  every  instant  to  the  chances  ^ 
of  an  overwhelming  attack  on  either  flank,  had  to  work, 
stand  ahnost  passive  at  the  foot  of  a  parapet  some 
ten  feet  high,  and  to  listen  meanwhile  with  what 
patience  they  might  to  the  raging  yells  of  a  multi- 
tude fended  off  by  no  physical  obstacle  except  on  one 
front,  and  there  only  by  a  pile  of  earth  revetted  with 
sandbags  and  gabions,  which  any  who  chose  might 
climb. 


X. 

The  succours  despatched  to  this  part  of  the  field  Reinforce. 

melius 

now  began  to  come  up ;  and  it  seems  that  if  the  Duke  brought  to 
of  Cambridge  had  been  obeyed,  the  approach  by  the  spur. 
Gap  would  not  have  been  left  unguarded,  for,  with  ^q^^® 
a  just  apprehension  of  what  the  occasion  required,  ^[^^^ 
he   ordered  both  Crofton's  and  Champion's  troops  ^e^ition 
to  '  take  post  *  on  the  left  of  his  Guards,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  2d  Division ;  *  but  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  strife  going  on  by  the  Sandbag  Battery 

*  '  I  confess  I  never  saw  the  20th  Regiment  again  after  the  earlier 

*  part  of  the  day,  when  I  had  myself  directed  them  to  take  post  to  the 
'  left  of  the  Guards,  and  between  them  and  the  Sd  Division,  as  I  did  the 

*  95th  Begiment  Which  followed  in  the  same  direction.' — Private  letter 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  Lord  Raglan,  written  from  Constantinople, 
20tli'December  1864.  The  Duke  speaks  of  the  SOth  and  95th  Regi- 
mentSf  but  must  have  meant  a  tnnff  only  of  each. 

VOL.  V.  P 
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VL 

2d  Period. 


0  H_A  P.  continued  to  exert  its  old  force ;  and  excepting  Hors- 
ford's  few  riflemen,  whose  chief  kept  them  somewhat 
more  clear,  all  the  succoars  now  reaching  the  Eitspnr 

^  Gap  were  quickly  drawn  into  the  fight  Upon  the  whole 
it  resulted  that  the  perilous  Gap  still  lay  open,  and 
the  ground  there  was  not  only  left  unguarded,  but 
even,  it  seems,  unwatched. 

The  actiuJ      The  Coldstrcam  battalion  formed  line  on  the  riirht 

A' 

tion  of       of  the  Grenadiers.     One  part  of  Crofton's  wing  of  the 

the  fresh  . 

troops.  20th  Regiment  aligned  on  the  right  of  the  Coldstream, 
thus  prolonging  yet  further  the  front  which  our  people 
showed  towards  the  east ;  and  the  other  part  went 
to  strengthen  the  defence  of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 
Colonel  Horsford  with  one  wing  of  his  Rifles  moved 
forward  to  operate  near  the  head  of  St  Clement's 
Gorge.  The  wing  of  the  95th  under  Champion  was 
happily  placed  at  the  first,  for,  whilst  standing  in 
support  to  the  Guards,  it  could,  and  did,  fend  back 
the  column  then  attempting  to  turn  their  left  flank  ;* 
but  afterwards,  the  wing  was  subdivided,  one  part 
being  sent  into  the  Sandbag  Battery,  whilst  the  rest, 
cut  up  into  fractions,  moved  hither  and  thither  as 
occasion  required  to  prop  the  defence  at  weak  points. 
Altogether,  the  fresh  troops  brought  up  were  more 
than  800  strong ;  t  but  although  the  remains  of  our 

*  So  far  Champion  seems  to  have  been  acting  in  exact  confoimity 
with  H.R.H.'s  direction. 

t  Coldstream,        .        .        .        314 
20th,  one  wing, .        .  160 

06th,      do.,        ...        222 
Rifles,    do.,        ...        139 

836    * 
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soldiery,  who  had  fought  all  this  while  on  the  Kitspur,  CHAP, 
were  mere  hundreds  engaged  against  thousands,  it  is,  « — ^1-^ 
nevertheless,  true  that  a  bare  increase  of  their  num-  ^  ^*''^' 
bers  was  not  what  they  wanted  the  most     Supposing  The  real 
that,  for  their  pride^s  sake,  they  were  to  go  on  with  a  not  met 
struggle  begun  by  mistake  on  wrong  ground,  the  kind  acoeoion 
of  relief  they  most  needed  was,  first,  support  on  their  foroe- 
lefib  to  secure  them  from  being  cutoff;  and  next,  such  ^^ 
a  change  in  the  general  plan  of  the  battle  as  might 
give  a  set  purpose  to  their  hitherto  aimless  fight  by 

with  other  operations  conducive  in  someway  to  good 
The  despatch  of  a  body  of  troops  to  attack  the 
lakoutsk  battalions  at  the  head  of  the  Quarry  Bavine 
might  perhaps  have  supplied  both  these  wants,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  anyhow  met 
by  simply  reinforcing  the  combatants  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood.  The  succours  spared  for  this  pur- 
pose— ^and  remember  they  were  troops  called  away  at 
Ut  ka^  ft»m  b»k8  of  &r  more%iUl  MomJU 
might  prolong  the  defence  of  the  Kitspur ;  but  our 
people  there  planted  were  struggling  under  such  con- 
ditions that  no  real  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
merely  bringing  up  other  soldiery  to  fight  alongside 
them,  and  stand  in  the  same  predicament.  Aid  in 
that  shape  was  less  fitted  to  retrieve  the  mischief  than 
to  swell  its  proportions.  The  task  of  repulsing  at- 
tacks was  one  which,  many  times  over,  the  Grena- 
diers and  the  Scots  FusiUers,  with  some  intermixed 
troops  of  the  line,  had  superbly  performed  for  them- 
selves ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  adage,  this  often  re- 
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VI. 
2d  Period. 


C  HA  P.  peated  success  had  hitlierto  proved  unsuccessful,  the 
accession  of  reinforcements  to  the  actual  scene  of  the 
conflict  was  not  a  help  of  such  kind  as  to  make  the 
anomaly  cease.  Whether  with  or  without  such  aid,  our 
people  engaged  on  the  Kitspur  were  still,  as  before, 
an  isolated,  unsupported  force,  still  liable  every  in- 
stant to  be  turned  in  flank  and  cut  ofi*,  and  mean- 
while so  circumstanced  that,  although  defeating  their 
enemy  with  all  his  masses  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
they  yet  could  not  finally  quell  him  without  almost 
annulling  themselves,  because  it  was  plain  that  to 
pursue  beaten  troops  far  down  the  acclivities,  and  into 
the  thicket  below,  would  be  in  effect  to  disband. 
The  gene-  So,  although  the  frcsh  troops  of  the  English  ex- 
of  the  tended  their  line  on  each  flank,  and  perhaps  nearly 
tfe  mt-  trebled  its  fire,  they  did  not  in  other  ways  change  the 
faeces-  main  tenor  or  course  of  the  fight  Russian  troops 
^OTo^^  i^  vast  herds  might  be  falling  back  after  defeat,  or 
rallying  under  the  shelter  of  the  steeps,  or  formed  once 
more  for  attack,  and  heaving  ^their  painful  way  up- 
wards under  the  torment  of  fire,  but  always  in  one 
way  or  other  they  thronged  the  hillsides,  and  always 
on  the  crest  above  them  there  somehow  remained 
adhering  the  long,  knotted  string  of  our  English  in- 
fantry with  still  that  same  bend  in  their  line  which 
from  almost  the  first  had  enabled  them  to  show  a 
front  to  the  north  as  well  as  a  front  to  the  east 

Like  the  force  they  had  come  to  support,  our  fresh 
troops  were  soon  rudely  disordered  by  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  a  close,  ceaseless  fight  on  rough  ground ; 
and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  English 


mentB. 
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line  now  engaged  on  the  crest  was  susceptible  of  being  CHAP, 
wielded  as  an  aggregate  body  by  any  man's  word  of  _^ 
command ;  but  in  the  components  of  the  force,  and  ^  ^*'*^* 
especially  in  its  several  companies,  the  principle  of 
Jita^'coherenee  .^ved.  Ld  .gdn  if'  fte  W 
'pany,^  or  any  less  organism  broke  up  at  last  into 
units,  there  was  still  a  magnificent  reserve  of  bravery 
and  presence  of  mind  in  the  individual  men.  From 
what  I  have  called  the  '  knotted '  part  of  the  string, 
men  would  come  to  *  bear  a  hand,'  as  they  phrased  it, 
at  any  weak  threatened  point,  and  there  was  a  great 
intermixture  of  troops.  If  a  man  chanced  to  find 
himself  planted  amongst  the  soldiery  of  another 
regiment,  he  would  not  only  work  heart  and  soul 
alongside  them,  but  even  perhaps  grow  to  think  that 
he  had  won  for  himself  a  specially  good  fighting  berth ; 
and  in  such  case,  being  true  Anglo-Saxon,  he  would 
become  tenacious  of  his  supposed  advantage,  much  as 
though,  after  pushing  his  way  in  some  sight-seeing 
crowd  at  home,  he  had  found  at  last  ^  a  good  place.' 

The  Coldstream  at  first  could  not  get  their  wet 
rifles  to  speak,  but  they  dried  them  after  a  while  by 
snapping  off  numbers  of  caps,  and  soon  the  fire  of  our 
people  extended  along  their  whole  line.  The  strife 
raged.  Sometimes  heavy  masses  thronged  howling 
against  the  face  of  the  dismantled  Battery,  sometimes 
against  the  part  of  our  line  which  looked  down  on  St 
Clement's  Gorge,  sometimes  against  that  which  faced 
eastward  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  and 
sometimes  again  they  would  troop  away  laterally  in 
order  to  get  round  by  a  flank. 
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CHAP.  The  heaviest  of  the  attacks  at  this  time  was  one 
J^  undertaken  with  great  resolution  by  the  Okhotsk 
2d  Period.  })attalions,     Collectinff  on  ground  near  the  head  of 

Attack  on  °  ° 

the  north    St  Clement's  Gorge  they  so  made  their  onset,  that 

front  and  o  J  "^ 

the  left      whilst  hotly  engaging  the  Scots  Fusiliers  with  the 
of  the        right  of  their  column,  they  forced  their  left  into  the 
Battery.     Sandbag  Battery  by  its  northern  shoulder.     Thence 
thronging  heavily  forward,  they  began  to  roll  up  the 
^       line  of  our  people  ranged  under  the  parapet,  and 
already  had  fought  their  way  on  as  far  as  the  first 
embrasure,  when  some  men  of  the  Grenadiers,  and  some 
of  the  20th  Regiment,  and  some,  too,  of  the  95th  (with 
whom  Captain  Carmichael  was  seen),  collected  them- 
selves for  a  blow,  and  then  fell  upon  the  intruding 
mass  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  thrust  it  back  out 
itB  rarait   of  the  Battery ;   and  the  rest  of  the  column  then 
bending  under  the  power  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  the 
whole  force  was  overthrown,  and  driven  fast  down  the 
hUlside. 
A  loll  on        For  a  while  after  this  discomfiture,  the  Okhotsk 
front!'       battalions  kept  aloof  in  great  measure  from  the  fight, 
and  two  of  them  even  quitted  the  Kitspur;  but  these 
sturdy  troops,  we  shall  find,  soon  proved  able  to  re- 
form, and  gather  up  their  strength  for  fresh  efforts. 
Still,  it  resulted  that  on  the  northern  front  of  the 
English  there  now  was  for  some  time  a  lull. 
Distinct         From  first  to  last,  a  distinct  character  adhered 
of  the       to  the  combats  maintained  on  the  eastern  flank  of 
t^eei^.    the  Kitspur.     There,  the  masses  —  the  Selinghinsk 
*™    ^     battalions — which  fought  on  the  steeps  overhanging 
the  Tchemaya,  found  shelter  in  general  after  every 
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discomfiture  by  retreating  only  a  little  way  down ;  CHAP, 
and  apparently  they  soon  understood  that  they  were  « — ^— ^ 
exempt  from  the  worst  consequences  of  defeat  because  ^  ^^'^iod, 
the  poUcy  of  their  English  adversary  obUged  him  to 
abstain  from  pursuit  They  rallied  so  promptly,  and 
delivered  their  assaults  so  quickly  one  after  the  other, 
that  the  sum  of  their  efforts  might  be  almost  regarded 
in  aggregate  as  a  single,  unceasing  onslaught ;  for  al* 
though  at  one  moment  the  ledge  in  front  of  the  Bat- 
teiy.or  ekewhere  in  front  of  our  line,  might  seem  left 
to  the  dead  and  the  wounded  over  much  of  its  space, 
and  only  darkened  beyond  by  crowds  of  men  turning 
their  backs,  yet  presently  again  it  would  become  over- 
spread by  that  broad,  deep,  and  heaving  expanse  of 
white  upturned  faces  which  distinguished  the  times  of 
attack  from  the  times  of  retreat 

Though  in  some  places  dear,  the  atmosphere  over- 
hanging the  steeps  on  this  Tchemajra  front  was  still 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  strongly  retentive  of 
smoke,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  abrupt 
£aU  of  the  ground  beyond  the  ledge,  it  resulted  that 
the  enemy^s  columns  when  advancing  to  attack  from 
the  east  were  often  unseen  by  our  people  until  within 
some  thirty  or  forty  yards.  At  about  this  distance, 
the  mass  would  in  general  raise  a  loud  cheer,  but  a 
cheer  which  our  people  detected  as  one  delivered 
by  order.  After  executing  this  shout,  the  hapless 
colunm  would  continue  its  advance,  but  under  so 
terrible  a  fire  that  flesh  and  blood  could  barely,  if 
at  all,  endure  the  ordeal.  Whilst  still  at  a  distance 
of  several  paces  the  column  in  general  would  stop 
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CHAP,  and  waver.      That  moment  of  anguish  and  doubt 

VI  .         . 

' — ^^—^  on  the  part  of   the  enemy  is   the  one   which,  in 

2rf  Pw-iorf.  general,  an  English  commander  would  seize  for 
delivering  a  bayonet-charge;  but  here,  our  officers 
knew  that  to  charge  down  the  hill  would  be  to 
break  in  pursuit,  and  being  still  able  to  hold  back 
their  men,  they  took  care  not  to  strike  at  the  column 
in  this  crisis  of  its  fate.  Therefore,  the  heaving 
mass,  though  tormented  by  fire,  was  still  not  bereft 
of  free-will  by  the  crash  of  a  charge  tearing  bodily 
into  its  ranks.  Between  the  endurance  of  yet  more 
slaughter  and  yet  another  retreat,  it  could  choose. 
Then— .their  swords  shining  high  in  the  air,  and 

officers,  with  a  valour  our  people  admired,  would 
spring  out  to  the  front,  striving  eagerly  by  voice  and 
example  to  lead  on  the  mass.  One  young  fellow,  as 
though  refusing  to  live  in  the  endurance  of  succes- 
sive defeats,  held  on  his  brave  way  to  the  face  of 
the  Sandbag  Battery,  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  its 
parapet,  and — followed  by  only  one  soldier — leapt 
down  upon  the  death  that  was  proffered  him  from 
a  hedgerow  of  bayonet-points. 

These  efforts  of  example  and  leadership  did  not 
often  so  take  effect  as  to  draw  on  the  suffering 
column ;  and,  in  general,  the  mass  after  more  or  less 
of  agony  and  wavering  would  turn  and  fall  back, 
dropping  quickly  down  out  of  sight.  But  sometimes 
the  enemy's  masses  would  persist  with  a  greater  ob- 
stinacy, neither  turning  nor  halting  till  they  had 
forced  a  part  of  the   English  line  to  bend  for  the 
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moment  before  them,  and,  if  not  to  break  asunder,  CHAP. 

.  .VI. 

at  all  events  to  yield  gromid  a  little  and  begin  to  ' — ^-^— ' 

bulge  inwards;  but,  in  every  such  emergency,  our  2'^'''*''*^- 
people  gave  proof — and  this  was  an  almost  new 
teaching  —  that  if  the  column  (having  been  spared 
for  some  special  reason  from  the  ordeal  of  a  charge) 
has  thus  far  prevailed  against  the  line,  its  task 
even  then  may  not  be  near  its  accomplishment ;  for 
when  it  chanced  that  the  enemy  thus  pressed  his 
attack  almost  home,  men  would  come  from  some 
neighbouring  part  of  our  line  to  strengthen  the 
defence  at  its  point  of  tension,  or  else  a  few  of 
our  people  gathering  hastily  together  would  spring 
with  their  bayonets  low  at  the  front  or  the  flank 
of  the  intruding  masa  Whether  fended  back  from 
the  crest  by  tough,  sober  resistance,  or  brilliantly 
charged  and  routed,  all  the  columns  one  affcer  another 
were  driven  back  down  the  hillsides.  In  the  course 
of  these  struggles,  it  here  and  there  happened  that 
opposing  bayonets  clashed,  that  the  sword  of  the 
officer  was  put  to  proof  of  its  quality  in  some  close 
personal  conflict  for  his  life,  and  that  men  struck 
at  men  with  the  butt-ends  of  rifles  or  muskets;^ 
but  these  collisions  were  the  exceptional  incidents 
of  the  fight ;  for  in  general,  even  here,  though  the 
%hting  was  unusually  close,  there  remained  inter- 
posed  that  dim,  changeful,   elastic    belt  of   space 

*  Swoids  faniiahed  by  tailon  disclosed  the  frailty  that  might  be 
almost  considered  appropriate  to  them  if  regarded  as  articles  of 
costume ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  happened  to  hear,  the '  Wilkinson  * 
always  proyed  true. 
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CHAP,  which  commonly  divides  the  combatants  in  modem 

VI 
' — ^-1-^  warfare. 

2d  Period.  q£  (jquj^^^  under  the  conditions  which  have  been 
stated,  the  English  line  was  never  for  an  instant 
th«  rigid  wdl^of  »iae^.  ^th  ita  edging  of  fix. 
and  steel  at  which  English  discipline  aims,  but  a 
knotted  chain  of  men  working  aU  of  them  hard, 
with  interchanges  of  strength  going  on  here  and 
there  whenever  occasion  required ;  and,  in  general, 
at  some  part  or  other  of  the  line,  if  not  along  its 
whole  course,  there  was  the  writhing,  the  swaying 
to  and  fro  of  undetermined  strife. 

From  the  ease  with  which  the  Russians  after  every 
defeat  found  shelter  under  the  steeps,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  English  to  hold  fast  the  crest, 
yet   always   abstain   from  pursuit,  it  resulted  that 
this  singular  fight  on  the  Eitspur  had  been  hitherto 
raging   entirely  upon  one  narrow  strip  of  ground, 
and  was,  besides,  more  strictly  physical  in  its  nature, 
or  in  other  words  less  governed  by  imagination,  than 
the  struggles  that  are   commonly  witnessed  in    a 
modem  battle-field.      Therefore,  also,  it  had  lasted 
all  this  while  without  decisive  result.     Repulses  not 
clenched  by  pursuit  had  proved  hitherto  barren  of 
consequences,  and  Panic  was  not  yet  imparting  to 
successive  discomfitures  the  proportions  of  a  head- 
long defeat 
The  last  of      The  last  of  the  onslaughts  which  the  enemy  here 
lay's  at-     Undertook  was  directed  by  one  of  the  Selinghinsk 
them     battalions  against  a  part  of  our  line  on  the  right 
'^^^^'         of  the  Sandbag  Battery,  and  with  such  resolution 
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that  the  column  persisted  in  its  advance  nntil  within  CHAP, 
a  few  paces  of  the  crest;  but  Captain  Wikon  of  the  '^ — ^— ^ 
Coldstream,  with  part  of  his  company  and  a  few  ^  -P«»"wd- 
other  men,  then  attacked  and  overthrew  the  whole  b?^!?* 
mass,  and  sent  it  in  hurried  flight  down  the  steeps.  CqUL- 
A   few  of  the  victors,  excited  by  combat,  and  no 
longer  restraining  their  eagerness,  rushed  down  the 
hillside  in  full  chase;   and  although  the   pursuers 
were  tiiemsdves  pursued  by  their  captain,  who  did 
all  he  could  to  recall  them,  he  was  baffled  in  every 
effort  to  make  himself  heard  through  the  din,  and 
soon,  both  he  and  his  people  were  all  the  way  down  in 
the  vaUey  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  even  incurring  fire 
from  the  skirmishers  of  Prince  Gortchakors  corps."" 

This  outbreak  of  a  few  Coldstream  men  in  un- 
bridled  pursuit  marks  the  beginning  of  an  entire 
change  in  the  tenor  of  the  fight. 

But  another  mind  now  intervenes. 


•    XL 


When  Sir  Oeorge  Cathcart  reached  Mount  Inker-  sirGeorse 
man,  he  had  close  beside  him  his  favourite  *  Rifles ; '  arriy»L 
and  presenting  the  battalion  to  Pennefather  as  a  force  Ten«tioii 
that  could  be  trusted  to   *do  anything,'  he  asked  J2fat£p? 
where  its  service  was  needed.      Pennefather,  glowing 
with  the  excitement  of  a  fight  after  his  own  heart, 

*  The  corpfi  which  our  people  in  general  (notwithstanding  Qortcha- 
koff'a  accession  to  its  command)  continued  to  call '  LiprandiV 
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CHAP,  answered  simply  *  Everywhere  1 '  and  the  corps, 
' — . — '  with  its  modest  strength  of  only  278  men,  was 
2d  Period.  ^^^  gpjj^.  j^^^  ^^^^     Coupled  with  the  expedient 

of  thus  subdividing  a  body  already  so  small,  that 
one-worded  answer  of  Pennefather's  may  be  taken 
as  showing  the  aspect  under  which  he  regarded  the 
battle,  and  will  also  account  for  the  way  in  which 
Cathcart  scattered  his  troops.  Owing  partly  to  the 
mist,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  in  part  per- 
haps also  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  insular  mind  (which 
commonly  abhors  an  integral  and  busies  itself  with  the 
fractions),  neither  Pennefather  nor  his  people  had 
•  consciously  felt,  as  an  aggregate,  the  whole  united 
weight  of  their  40,000  assailants ;  but  they  believed 
that  here,  there,  and  there — ^in  many  places  at  once 
— there  was  some  special  emergency,  an  emergency 
sufficiently  grave,  but  still  of  such  kind  that  it  could 
be  met  at  each  spot  by  so  few  as  200,  or  even  150 
men.  Their  labour,  as  understood  by  themselves,  was 
that  of  men  anxiously  stopping  a  number  of  trouble- 
some leaks.  Yet^  the  problem  really  in  hand  was 
nothing  less  than  to  dam  back  a  torrent.^ 
The  f^reat  In  Compliance  with  the  appeals  of  officers  sent  back 
Cathcart'B  to  ask  for  support  from  various  parts  of  the  field, 
t^^tod  Cathcart  suffered  his  men  to  be  taken  from  him 
P*«<*™  ^iii^  a  generous  readiness  which  shows  that  the  idea 
of  selfishly  reserving  to  himself  the  means  of  personal 
distinction  was  altogether  absent  from  his  mind.     He 

*  I  cannot  prove  that  there  was  any  copy  of  the  '  Novum  Oi*ganon* 
in  Pennefather's  tent,  but  some  minds  will  find  an  analogy  between  his 
way  of  fighting  a  battle,  and  the  Baconian  or  'Empirical'  philosophy. 
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even  intrusted  to  subordinate  hands  a  power  to  meet  CHAP. 

VI 

reported  emergencies  by  parting  with  some  of  his  ^  ^  *  f 
troops;*  and  it  resulted  that  before  Torrens  joined  ^ci^*''*^- 
him,  the  whole  force  of  near  1700  men,  brought 
up  by  Sir  George,  had  been  already  distributed 
piecemeal  The  destinations  assigned  to  Lord  West's 
wing  of  the  21st^t  to  each  wing  of  the  Rifles,  J  and  to 
Crofton's  wing  of  the  20th, §  we  have  already  seen; 
but  it  now  must  be  added  that  the  other  wing  of 
the  21st,  II  with  the  whole  of  the  63d,1[  moved  off  to 
the  left,  and  that  General  Goldie,  with  a  wing  of  the 
20th**  and  the  main  body  of  the  57th  Regiment,tt 
was  to  operate  on  the  line  of  the  Post-road. 

When  Sir  George  had  thus  parted  with  no  less  ThennaU 
than  ten  wings,  or,  in  other  words,  five  battalions,  he  4oo  men 
remained  during  some  little  time  without  any  troops  S^er*"* 
at  his  side ;  but  Brigadier-General  Torrens  was  ap-  J^^' 
proaching  him   with  another  body    of  rather  less  ^"*"* 
than  400  men.  ^Sit    "^^  force,  although  small,  was 

*  To  Windham,  for  instance,  he  delegated  this  kind  of  authority. 
—Windham's  Despatch  to  Headquarters,  6th  Novemher  1854. 

t  Strength,  201. 

X  strength  of  the  two  wings  together,  278.  Colonel  Horsfoid  com- 
manded the  battalion. 

§  Strength,  160.  ||  Strength,  201,  under  Colonel  Ainslie. 

f  Strength,  466,  under  Colonel  Swyney.  This  regiment  marched 
early  with  the  21st.  Colonel  Windham,  accurate  in  most  other  re- 
spects, was  mistaken  in  the  part  of  his  official  narrative  which  concerned 
this  regiment. 

**  Strength,  180,  under  Colonel  Horn,  the  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

tt  Strength,  196,  under  Captain  Edward  Stanley. 

Xt  Two  companies  of  the  46th  under  Captain  Hardy,  and  the  68th 
Regiment — i,t.,  four  of  its  companies, — under  Colonel  Henry  Smyth, 
making  together  384.    The  forces  above  mentioned  number  altogether 
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CHAP,  still  destined  to  give  Sir  George  Cathcart  a  great 
^  ^  *  opportunity ;  and,  if  he  should  well  use  his  power, 
2rf  Penod,  j^^j^  gygjj  jf  j^^  should  Simply  obey  the  timely  com- 

portanoe.    mauds  of  Lord  Raglan,  it  might  be  given  him  to  rule 

a  crisis  in  this  battle  of  Inkerman. 
Theyioe  As  we  loug  ago  saw,  our  troops  engaged  on  the 
position  Eitspur  Were  all  this  while  holding  wrong  ground; 
^i^the  and,  unless  they  could  be  supported  on  their  left, 
BattM^  it  was  scarce  possible  for  them  —  with  all  their 
prowess — ^to  achieve  any  wholesome  result  If  they 
should  pursue  the  enemy  down  the  steeps  of  Mount 
Inkerman  and  into  the  jungle  below,  they  would 
cease  to  exist  as  an  effective  force.  If,  abstaining 
from  such  pursuit,  they  should  go  on  maintaining  the 
struggle  as  an  isolated  fight,  they  would  be  every 
minute  consuming  their  strength  without  either 
crushing  their  immediate  adversaries  or  perturbing 
other  portions  of  the  enemy's  forces ;  and  besides, 
would  be  liable  to  find  themselves  at  any  moment 
cut  off  by  a  body  turning  their  left  So,  had  this 
been  only  a  *  war-game,'  the  flat  slips  of  lead  re- 
presenting our  troops  on  the  Kitspur  would  have 
been  long  ago  withdrawn  by  any  competent  player. 
But  Lord  Raglan,  of  all  living  men,  would  have  been 
one  of  the  last  to  forget  that  the  rigid  dictates 
of  science  must  sometimes  bend  to  considerations 
of  the  kind  which  people  call  '  human/  Prom  a 
spot  near  the  right  shoulder  of  the  Sandbag  Bat- 

2066,  and  compiiBe  the  whole  force  famished  to  the  battle  of  Inkennan 
by  the  4th  Division,  except  151  men  of  the  57th  Regiment  who  reached 
the  iBthmuB  at  a  later  time. 
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tery  lie  had  witnessed  tiiis  siBgular  struggle  during  CHAP, 
some  of  its  phases ;  and  his  judgment  assured  him  < — ^— ^ 
that,  however  great  the  imprudence  of  originally  ^  ^«'*«'- 
accepting  a  combat  in  that  part  of  the  field,   it  lan'sde- 
was  now  too  late  to  retract     It  would  be  break-  tion. 
ins:  the  heart  of  good  troops  to  tear  them  away 
frl  the  fight  ■.JiU>ioL  without  the  Meal 
of  enabling  them  to  effect  a  steady  retreat  would 
be  to  embrace  actual  disaster  in  preference  to  that 
which  as  yet  was  only  an  ugly  predicament.     Still,  impemtive 
if  our  people  were  to  go  on  maintaining  their  hold,  troom  at 
it  was  vitally  necessary  to  support  them  by  the     *   *^' 
co-operation  of  troops  on  their  left.     Pennefather, 
with  whom  Lord  Raglan  confeired,  pressed  strongly 
in  this  direction,   and  tirged  the  great  need  that 
there  was  to  close,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  'Gap' 
which  was  left  open  between  him  and  the  Guards. 
Again,    it    was    to    be    remembered    that,    though 
hitherto  isolated,   and  therefore  in    great    measure 
wasting  their  power,   our   people  engaged  on  the 
Kitspur  had  inflicted,  and  still  were  inflicting,  great 
slaughter  upon  the  enemy;  and  that  even  now,  if  they 
could  be  supported  on  their  left  by  a  well-pressed 
attack,  they  would  be  not  only  secured  against  a  turn- 
ing  movement,  but  at  once  become  clothed  with  such 
power  over  the  battle  that  the  sacrifices  our  people 
had  made  might  not,  after  all,  prove  barren.     There- 
fore, to  give  this  support  at  the  Gap  was  to  avert  a 
grave  danger,  but  also  perhaps  to  wring  good  out  of 
evil,  and  retrieve  a  costly  mistake  by  making  it  con- 
duce to  victory.    On  the  other  hand,   the  penalty 
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CHAP,  that  lay  in  wait  for  the  English,  if  they  should 
' — . — '  omit  to  take  the  required  step,  was  obvious,  and 
2d  Period.  gjQg^iy  impending.     General  Dannenberg  had  been 

hitherto  slow  to  apply  the  easy  leverage  of  a  turn- 
ing movement;  but  without  providing  a  safeguard 
against  such  manoeuvre,  our  people  had  no  right 
to  believe  that  this  forbearance  would  last. 

After  the  obdurate  refusal  of   the  two   French 
battalions   to   advance   in    support    to   our  troops, 
it  appeared  that  the  only  force  which  well  could 
be  used  for  this  vital  purpose  was  the  body  of 
400  men  remaining  under  Cathcart.      Sir  Greorge, 
with  this  force  in  hand,  was  upon  a  salient  bend 
of  the  crest  overhanging  the  Tchernaya  valley,  yet 
commanding  a  view  towards  the  north,  when  his 
interview  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  took  place. 
The  Duke,  riding  up  to  Sir  George,  strongly  urged 
him  to  move  his  troops  to  the  left  and  support  the 
Instances    Guards.     Cathcart  seemed  for  a  moment  quite  will- 
with'cathl  iug  to  act  in  the  direction  required;  but  presently, 
d^^kim    with  a  small  double  field-glass  —  he  was  a  near- 
therequir-  sighted  man  —  he  began  to  gaze   earnestly  upon 
^direo-     ^^^  steep,  hanging  ground  before  him  where  some 
troops  of  the   Selinghinsk  regiment    were   making 
one  of  their  efforts  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
Guards.      Then   all  at  once  he  became  animated, 
and  assured  heart  and  soul  by  one  of  those  mock- 
ing inspirations  which  resemble  the  false   Oneiros 
— ^the  *  pernicious '  and  yet  '  divine '  dream.*      He 

♦  O Aoff  —Btios.  '  Pernicious/  becanse  frauglit  with  mischief — *  divine,' 
because  sent  from  on  high. 
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declared  lie  would  go  down  and  attack  the  troopa  lie  CHAP, 
saw  operating  on  the  right  front  of  the  Sandbag  ^-^ 
Battery.     In  other  words,  he  would  descend  from  the  ^  ^*''*^' 

•^  .         Huown 

heights  to   attack  the  extreme  left  of  the  Russian  concepidon 
army.    This  imported  that  being  on  strong  heights  conae- 
with  the  enem/s  left  wing  outstretched  before  him  ostanoeto 
he  would  go  down  and  make  war  against  the  tip  of 
its  outermost  feather  instead  of  striking  the  pinion. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  strongly  combated  the  idea, 
and  at  another  moment  Pennefather  did  the  like, 
but  Sir  George  dung  fast  to  his  plan.    Still,  Oath- 
cart  as  yet  had  been  only  resisting  entreaties  and 
arguments.     He  was  now  to  receive  an  order. 

When  Lord  Raglan  had  ascertained  that  the  only  Loid  Rag. 
remaining  body  of  infantry  he  well  could  despatch  to^cath-  ^ 
to  the  Gap  was  the  one  of  400  men  under  Briga- 
dier  Torrens,  he  sent  General  Airey  to  Cathcart, 
the  divisional  general,  with  orders  which  will  be 
presently  stated.  General  Airey  (who  was  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Hardinge)  found  Sir  George  on  a 
part  of  the  crest  which  was  only  a  little  farther  south 
than  the  extreme  right  of  our  troops  engaged  on  the 
Eitspur;  but  observing  that  Cathcart's  troops  had 
begun  to  fire  shots  into  the  copsewood  below,  and 
desiring  that  the  message  he  brought  should  not  be 
robbed  of  its  weight  by  the  semblance  of  a  combat,  he 
first  requested  Sir  George  to  cease  firing,  and  then 
delivered  the  order.  Cathcart,  strangely  enamoured  of 
his  own  idea,  still  sought  to  urge  its  advantages,  but 
General  Airey  in  decisive  language  conveyed  the 
will  of  his  chief,  saying  that  Lord  Raglan  wished  Sir  . 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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^HAP.  George  'to  move  to  the  left  and  support  the  bri- 
' — ^-^  '  gade  of  Guards,  and  not  to  descend  or  leave  the 

*  plateau ; '  and  he  added — '  Those  are  Lord  Raglan's 

*  orders/ 

That  Cathcart  at  the  moment  of  receiving  these 
orders  could  have  harboured  an  intention  to  set  them 
at  nought,  few  or  none  will  believe ;  for  if  such  a 
thought  had  then  seized  him,  he  at  least  would  have 
given  to  his  commander  the  important  though  pain- 
ful  advantage  of  knowing  what  was  to  come ;  but, 
supposing  that  at  first  he  had  meant  to  obey,  his 
ol^.fpu.po«»onfonowea. 
The  state  Sinco  Sir  George  Cathcart  knew  the  high  destiny 
^>tm.  which  our  Government  under  certain  contingencies 
SrimeiL^*  had  at  one  tinie  reserved  for  him,  it  was  natural  per- 
haps that,  whilst  deriving  from  this  circumstance  an 
augmented  confidence  in  his  own  sagacity,  he  should 
have  become  more  or  less  disappointed  when  he  found 
himself  not  called  upon  to  share  in  Lord  Raglan's 
deliberations ;  and  the  passionate  complaint  which 
he  lefb  one  day  at  Headquarters,  is  a  proof  that  anger 
sprung  from  this  cause  might  for  the  moment  ove^ 
master  his  j  udgment.*  He  moreover  had  harboured  a 
notion  that  both  Sir  George  Brown  and  General  Airey 
were  accustomed  to  act  in  the  name  of  Lord  Raglan 
without  Lord  Raglan's  authority;  and  now,  as  it 
happened,  the  order  overruling  Cathcart's  opinion, 
forbidding  him  from  following  it,  and  directing  him 
in  cogent  terms  to  march  in  another  direction,  was 

*  See  this  pap^r  of  tlie  4th  October,  and  also  some  statements  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dormant  Commission,  antef  p.  20. 
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delivered  to  him  by  one  of  these  supposed  usurpers.  CHAP. 
Here  are  circumstances  which  may  seem  fitted  to  * — ^^ 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  course  Cathcart  ^^i^***^- 
presently  took;  but  that  they  did  actually  furnish  the 
motive  power  which  drove  him,  there  is  not,  I  think, 
any  proof.     Whilst  General  Airey  and  Colonel  Har- 
dinge  were  present,  Sir  George  Cathcart's  temper 
did  not  strongly  break  out ;  for,  though  certainly  he 
remarked  to  Hardinge  that  ^  he  had  so  good  a  pack 
'  he  did  not  want  to  be  cautioned,'  his  manner  and 
tone  at  that  moment  were  not  merely  good-humoured, 
but  joyous.     Whether  afterwards  there  followed  an  Question 
access  of  rac^e  which  overpowered  his  self-command,  erase 
or  whethJhe  imagmed  Le  gre.t  and  novel  ^^"^t. 
gency,  or  some  shining  prospect  of  advantage  which  "^r^^ 
might  warrant  disobedience  of  orders  —  these  are 
questions  which  seemingly  he  did  not  leave  means 
of  determining  by  any  words  uttered  at  the  time  to 
those  who  rode  at  his  side.    What  we  know  is  that 
his  desire  to  go  down  the  hillside,  and  strike  at  the 
enemy's  extreme  leffc,  came  back  upon  him  with  a 
force  which  unhappily  he  did  not  resist    He  ordered  Hu  deter- 
General  Torrens  to  attack     His  small  force,  when  toffodown 
thus  misdirected,  lost  at  once  that  exceptional  power  ^e  ^ 


ene- 


of  sw9>ying  events  which  Occasion — well  seized  by  Seme^wt. 
Lord  Baglan — ^had  offered  it  the  minute  before,  and  One  of  the 
became  a  mere  link  added  on  to  the  chain  of  the  this  re- 
soldiery  which  had  fought  all  this  while  on  the 
Kitspur. 

The  column  which  Sir  George  undertook  to  assail 
was  a  part  of  the  Selinghinsk  regiment,  then  working 
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CHAP,  its  way  up  the  steeps  against  the  right  front  of  the 

< — ^-l-'  Guards,  but  still  on  ground  so  low  down  that  the 

2d  Period,  g^^jjacij  jf  immediate,  could  only  be  made  by  descend- 

descent      ing.    So  uow — ^iu  au  evil  moment — Sir  Geor$:e  Cath- 

high         cart,  with  his  400  men  under  Torrens,  began  to  move 

down    the  hillside.      He   little  knew  that  he  was 

turning  his  back  on  a  column  of  Russians  then  already 

engaged  in  their  march  across  the  slopes  of  Mount 

Head,  and  preparing  to  take  his  place  on  the  crest  he 

had  fatally  left 


XIL 


GontiniiA-       By  this  determination  of  Cathcart's  he  aligned,  so 
^tl"^  to  speak,  oa  Crofton's  rights  and  thus  merged  both 
spar.         himself  and  his  400  men  in  that  lengthened  fight  on 
now  a  par-  the  Kitspur  to  which  we  are  once  more  returning. 
^  ^  ^    It  is  as  one  of  the  partakers  in  that  struggle  that  we 
must  now  see  him  act. 
Charge  of       The  fouT  Companies  of  the  68  th,  under  Colonel 
400  men  '  Henry  Smyth,  with  the  two  companies  of  the  46th, 
^rrena.     under  Captain  Hardy^  formed  up  on  their  left^  had 
already  deployed  on  a  front  towards  the  body  marked 
out  for  attack ;  and  the  brigadier,  Greneral  Torrens, 
now    placing    himself    at    their    head^    these    40  0 
men  *  in  line  closely  followed  by  Cathcart  and  his 
staff  began  to  move  down  the  steep.    Cathcart  some 
time  before  had  caused  them  to  leave  their  great- 
coats, and  they  were  the  only  considerable  body  of  in- 

•  384. 
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fantry  who  on  this  day  disclosed  their  red  uniforms.  CHAP. 
Traversing  difficult,  obstructed  ground,  and  incurring  ^ — , — * 
after  a  while  heavy  fire  fix>m  artillery,*  as  well  as  ^^^^• 
from  the  troops  in  their  front,  they  still  worked  their 
way  down  with  a  keenness  which— even  in  the  eyes 
of  an  enemy  looking  up  from  some  distance  below — 
was  expressive,  it  would  seem,  of  a  resolute  purpose, 
for  the  troops  which  this  attack  threatened  were  pre- 
sently seen  to  waver,  if  not  indeed  to  give  way,  and 
our  people  then  no  longer  firing,  but  setting  their 
hearts  on  the  bayonet,  descended  with  impetuous 
haste  to  strike  at  the  shaken  mass.  Colonel  Henry 
Smjth,  commanding  the  68th  men,  had  his  horse 
shot  imder  him,  and  Captain  Wynne  fell  dead  in  the 
midst  of  thiB  charge,  being  struck  through  the  head 
by  a  musket-baU,  whilst  leading  forward  his  company 
and  striving  to  keep  it  imited ;  but,  if  less  than 
400  in  number,  the  English,  extended  in  line  and 
yet  further  disparted  in  moving  by  the  roughness  of 
the  ground,  had,  by  this  time,  spread  out  a  great 
front,*  and  abeady  the  huddled  and  clustered  ag* 
gregate  below  was  shrinking  under  this  onset  as 
from  the  cast  of  a  net,  and  flying  down  the  hiUside. 
General  Torrens,  whilst  striving  to  hold  back  his  too 
impetuous  soldiery,  fell  grievously  wounded,  and  was 
lying  on  the  ground  disabled  when  Cathcart  rode 
down  and  spoke  to  him,  saying, '  Torrens,  well  and 
'  gallantly  done  I '  t    Our  soldiers  in  their  eagerness 

*  Their  red  jackets  drew  fire  from  16  gons  on  East  Jut. — ^Todleben, 
p.  472. 

t  Torrens  died  from  the  wound,  but  after  an  interval  of  several 
months. 
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CHAP,  poured  freely  down  the  steeps,  and  were,  some  of 
* — . — '  them,  presently  mingled  with  those  men  of  the 
2d  Period.  Coldstream — the  men  vainly  called  back  by  Wilson 

— ^who  had  reached  the  meadows  of  the  Tchemaya. 
Coiond  Passing  now  firom  our  right  towards  our  left,  we  come 

charge       ucxt  to  Coloucl  Croftou's  wiug  of  the  20th  Begiment, 
men  ofihe  or  rather  to  that  fraction  of  it  which  had  aligned  upon 
the  right  of  the  Coldstream,  and  was  now  divided  by 
only  a  narrow  space  from  the  scene  of  the  charge  led 
by  Torrens.  Desiring,  perhaps  (as  he  naturally  might), 
to  act  in  conformity  with  the  operations  of  Cathcart 
(who  was  his  divJonal  chief),  Softon  undertook  to 
assail  the  battalion  directly  confronting  him,  but  was 
wounded  at  an  early  moment   A  staff  officer  chanced 
to  ride  up  who  proved  to  be  Colonel  Cun3a]ighame, 
*an  old  Twentieth  man/*     Lieutenant  Dowlingt 
accosting  him  said :  *  Colonel,  all  our  mounted  officers 
'are    killed,  or   wounded.     Where  shall  we  goV 
Cunynghame  accepting  the  leadership  thus  cast  upon 
him  by  the  chances  of  battle,  caused  the  troops  to 
form  a  well-knit  line^  marched  them  down  to  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  column,  and  then, 
halting  them,  opened  a  fire  which  forced  the  battalion 
to  yield.    The  halt  of  these  *  Twentieth '  men  was 
not  long  maintained.    When  Cunynghame  left  them, 
they  not  only  advanced  in  pursuit,  but  '  drove  the 
'Russians  like  sheep,'  and  were  soon  far  below  the 
crest,  some  getting  down  close  to  the  spot  where 

*  He  was  A.Q.Q.  attached  to  the  Ist  DiTiaion,  but  had  at  one  time 
commanded  a  battalion  of  the  20th. 
t  This  young  officer  was  soon  afterwards  killed. 
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Cathcart  sat  in  liis  saddle,  and  in  this  fortuitous  way  CHAP, 
rejoining  the  commander  of  their  own  division.  > — , — ^ 

We  before  marked  the  kind   of  predicament  in  ^  -p«"«^- 
which  stood  those  Grenadiers  and  other  intermixed  tienceof 

the  troops 

soldiery  who  were  lining  the  Sandbag  Battery ;  and  in  the 
the  physical  conditions  under  which  we  last  saw  them  Battery, 
acting,  still  remained  for  the  most  part  unchanged ; 
but,  more  angrily  now  than  before,  men  were  chafing 
at   the  obstacle  interposed  by  a  benchless  parapet 
which  condensed  thin  alm<;t  to  inaction  ^thout 
giving  them  the  least  security  against  overwhelming 
disasters.     On  the  left  of  the  work,  some  men  said  sirCbariw 
— '  If  an  officer  will  lead,  we  will  follow ;'  and  Sir  J^th. 
Charles  Bussell,  of  the  Grenadiers,  having  chanced  to  batonT 
be  the  only  officer  who  heard  this  appeal,  was  moved  **  *"'*'' 
to  accept  the  challenge,  crying — 'Follow  me,  my 
'  lads  I '    He  sprang  out  through  the  left  embrasure, 
and  thfe  next  instant  was  busy  with  his  revolver 
amongst  numbers  of  Russians  standing    clustered 
about  on  that  part  of  the  ledge ;  but  he  had  been 
foUowed  by  only  one  man— a  private  soldier  named 
Anthony  Palmer.     Palmer  quickly  shot  down  an 
assailant  who  was  in  the   act  of  bayoneting  Sir 
Charles;  and  somehow  the  two — the  Captain  and 
his  brave  Grenadier — not  only  found  means  to  defend 
themselves  for  the  moment,  but  even  made  good  their 
way  fighting  to  a  part  of  the  ledge  on  their  right 
where  tiiey  saw  a  few  more  of  the  Bearskins.   Bussell 
was  a  man  of  slight  build,  not  disclosing  great  bodily 
strength,  yet  in  one  of  his  struggles  for  the  mastery 
— which  also  were  struggles  for  life — he  was  able  to 
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CHAP,  tear  a  rifle  &om  the  hands  of  a  Russian  soldier,  and 

VL 
' — • — '  he  kept  it  to  the  end  of  the  day. 

2d  Period.      g^^  ^jj^g^  Bearskins  seen  on  the  right  ?    We  must 

see  whence  they  came. 
Weakness       At  cach  shouldcr  of  the  work  men  not  only  had 
fenders  at  to  coufrout  successivc  bodics  of  assallants,  without 
of  the        either  taking  or  yielding  ground,  but  to  do  this  with 
^ '    no  better  shelter  than  the  flank  of  a  parapet  which 
became  less  and  less  in  height  as  it  approached  its 
extremity.      So  disposed,  they  had  neither  the  ad- 
vantage of  fortified  ground,  nor  that  of  a  fight  in  the 
the  ene-     open ;  and  at  the  right  shoulder  of  the  work  more 

its  right     had  already  been  felt  for  some  time,  when  an  enemy's 
*"^'"-    column  was  seen  coming  up,  with  a  mind  to  attack 
this  weak  point.     Our  men  there  had  few  cartridges 
left. 
Captain         Captain  Bumaby  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
^°™''-    right  flank  company  of  the  Grenadier8*-the  company 
here  lining  the  work.     He  did  not  believe  that  a 
strong,  determined  body  of  infantry  could  well  be 
beaten  off  by  the  mere  trivial  fire  of  his  few  men 
with  nearly  empty  pouches,  then  distrustfully  man- 
ning the  parapet  at  a  part  where  it  dwarfed  down  to 
nothing,  and  that  the  column,  if  suffered  to  keep  its 
prerogative  as  the  attacking  force,  must  almost  surely 
roll  on  oyer  the  feeble  obstacles  in  its  way  with  resist- 
less weight.    He  therefore  judged  that,  to  defend  the 

*  The  3d  Company,  the  Ist  and  2d  Companies  being  elaewhere  on 
picket  duty.  For  the  authority  on  which  I  rely  for  the  account  of  the 
fighting  on  the  Ledgeway  here  about  to  be  given,  see  note  post,  p.  286. 
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flank  of  the  work,  he  must  charge  his  assailants.  So,  C  H  A  P. 
jumping  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  he  called  upon  his  ^ — ^ — ^ 
people  to  follow,  and  ran  forward  a  few  paces,  but  ^  ^«'*«^- 
then  finding  himself  alone  on  the  outside  of  the  work,  attempt  to 

iDAkd  the 

he  came  back  to  his  men.  men 

Other  masses  were  presently  seen  undertaking  to 
turn  the  right  flank  of  the  Battery,  but  the  more 
instant  peril  still  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  body 
advancing  against  the  right  shoulder  of  the  work. 
That  body,  indeed,  was  now  striking  home,  for  already 
one  of  its  soldiery,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest,  had 
begun  to  get  over  the  parapet.  Captain  Bumaby,  ^J^^ 
raising  his  sword,  laid  the  brave  Bussian  dead,  and  parapet  : 
then  haateningto  repeat  the  appeal  he  had  just  before 

made  in  vain,  he  cried  out  to  his  men,  *  We  must  his  charge 

fill.  • 

'  charge ! ' .  James  Bancroft;^  a  private  soldier  of  the  or  seven 
Grenadiers,  was  the  first  to  come  after  him,  when  he 
now  for  the  second  time  sprang  up  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet  and  bade  his  people  come  on.  Five  or  six 
other  men  of  his  company  sprang  forward  at  the 
appeal  of  their  captain,  and  Bumaby,  saying  to 
Bancroft,  *  How  many  will  foUow  ? '  but  not  waiting, 
it  seems,  for  the  answer,  leapt  down  to  the  outside 
of  the  parapet.  Bancroft,  following  his  captain,  was 
immediately  attacked  by  several  assailants^  of  whom 
he  killed  one  by  a  bayonet-thrust  in  the  chest ;  but 
the  next  instant,  he  was  so  grievously  wounded  by  a 
Russian  bayonet  tearing  in  through  his  jaw  and  the 
cage  of  his  teeth  as  to  be  made  to  stagger  back  a  few 
paces  before  he  recommenced  his  exploits. 
Captain  Bumaby  had  but  just  cleared  the  parapet 
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CHAP,  when  lie  found  himself  met  by  a  Eussian  officer  of 
^ — ^-1^  great  stature,  who^  waa  hpa/ling  the  attack  at  this 
2d  Period,  gp^^^  ^^^  vehemently  calling  forward  his  men.   Upon 

seeing  Bumaby,  the  Russian  officer  sprang  at  him 
sword  in  hand,  but  Burnaby  parried ;  and  before  his 
assailant  could  again  raise  the  arm,  brought  him 
down  by  a  cut  so  delivered  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
tliat  the  tall  leader  fell,  and  died  at  once  with  a  groan. 
Then,  still  followed  by  five  or  six  men,  and  getting 
quit  of  his  two  next  assailants  with  nothing  worse 
than  a  shot  through  his  bearskin,  Captain  Burnaby 
made  a  dart  at  the  thick  of  the  troops  confronting 
him. 
The  Bos-        Surprised,  and  for  a  moment  confounded,  the  mass 
thrown      of  the  Russians  fell  back  several  paces  in  avoidance 
pj^oee?^"*®  of  this  sudden  lunge ;  but  they  presently  rallied,  and 
their  raUy:  a  number  of  their  people  swarmed  forward  in  bevies 
undertaking  to  dear  the  front     On  the  other  hand, 
Bumabjr's  original  following  of  six  or  seven  was  by  this 
more  men   time  a  little  Increased.     Before  long,  he  had  with  him 
Guards      morc  men  belonging  to  his  own  company;  and,  whilst 
onThe^      also  Sir  Charles  Russell,  with  his  valiant  man  Anthony 
^t!^       Palmer,  approached  this  part  of  the  Ledgeway,  there 
came  besides  from  the  left  Captain  Einloch  and 
Captain  Robert  Lindsay  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  with 
the  fight-    a  few  more  men  of  the  Guards.    All  these  springmg 
^^    *  '  forward  opposed  themselves  singly  or  in  knots  to  the 
thickening  flakes  of  the  Russian  infantry  thrown  out 
in  front  of  the  colunms ;  and  hence  it  resulted  that 
on  the  narrow  belt  of  ground  then  dividing  our  Eng- 
lish line  from  the  enemy's  aggregate  masses,  many 
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separate  personal  combats  were  sustained  by  private  CHAP. 
soldieiB  of  the  Guards.  ^     »'  > 

Before  hearing  of  these,  one  should  guard  one's  self  ^  ^*'*^ 
against  unjust  conclusions  by  acknowledging  that  the 
tToppoLi  amues  were  not  made  ^  of  such 
elements  that  they  could  afford  means  of  fair  com- 
parison between  the  individual  Russian  and  the 
individual  Englishman :  for  the  first  had  been  one  in 
a  chain-gang  of  weeping  peasantry  torn  out  of  their 
homes  by  some  Ukase ;  the  other,  a  sturdy  recruit, 
d.oo«ng'fteely  the  profe»ion  of  ^  Ld  now 
realising,  perhaps,  on  the  Ledgeway,  the  favourite 
dreams  of  his  boyhood. 

Three  Russians  acting  together  attacked  Edward  Personal 
Hill,  but  HUl's  life  was  saved  by  Isaac  Archer,  who 
ran  his  bayonet  through  one  of  the  assailants.  Rich- 
ard Wilkins,  when  shot  through  the  bearskin  by  one 
of  two  Russians  attacking  him  at  the  same  time,  sent 
a  rifle-ball  into  the  breast  of  the  man  who  had  thus 
barely  missed  him,  drove  oflf  the  other  assailant  with 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  then  re-loaded  so 
quickly  as  to  be  able  to  shoot  the  man  running. 
Private  Wilson,  attacked  by  two  Russians,  and  trying 
to  run  one  of  them  through,  chanced  to  stumble  and 
fall ;  but  Joseph  Troy  coming  up  bayoneted  one  of 
Wilson's  foes^  and  Isaac  Archer  killed  the  other. 
William  Overson,  attacked  by  two  Russians,  killed 
one  of  them,  and,  it  seems,  drove  the  other  away. 
Sergeant  Minor,  confronted  by  five  or  six  Russians, 
ran  one  of  these  through  the  side ;  and  another  of 
them  (who  had  that  moment  driven  his  steel  through 
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CHAP.  Minor's  greatcoat)  being  pierced  in  the  neck  and 
killed  by  a  bayonet-thrust  from  George  Bates,  the 
two  English  made  good  their  ascendant,  and  were 
not,  it  seems,  further  molested  by  the  rest  of  Minor's 
assailants.*  Our  people  had  learnt,  or  were  learning, 
that  the  safest  and  best  way  of  fighting  was  to  de- 
liver their  thrust  at  the  face  or  the  neck,  because  it 
often  proved  difficult  to  drive  a  bayonet  through  the 
Bussian  greatcoat ;  and  if  piercing  this  tough,  wool- 
len armour  a  man  should  so  use  his  strength  as  to 
transfix  the  trunk  of  his  adversary,  and  drive  the 
blade  home  to  its  socket,  this  very  success,  it  was 
likely,  would  make  him,  for  the  moment,  defenceless; 
because  he  might  find — ^as  did  Hilton  Sayer  when  he 
thus  killed  his  man — ^that  it  was  a  hard  task  to  with- 
draw the  imbedded  steel.  Men  speak  to  an  instance 
of  two  foes  slaying  each  other,  for  a  Grenadier  named 
Sellars  was  run  through,  they  declare,  by  a  bayonet 
at  the  moment  when  he  with  his  bayonet  ran 
through  that  very  assailant ;  so  that  one  and  the 
other  alike  fell  back  with  a  groan ;  and  the  body 
of  each  proving  tenacious  of  his  antagonist's  steel, 
whilst  the  hands  of  both  loosed  their  grasp,  it  re- 
sulted that  the  two  men  in  dying  made  a  ghastly 
exchange  of  their  firelocks.  Private  PuUen  so  fought 
as  to  win  the  admiration  of  his  captain  for  exceed- 
ing bravery;  and  indeed  the  mail's  coolness  in  danger 
left  him  time  and  inclination  to  indulge  his  cynical 
humour  ;  for  whilst  still  in  the  turmoil  of  the  fight, 

*  Sergeant  Minor,  it  is  true,  was  wounded,  and  Qeorge  Bates  killed, 
but  not,  it  is  believed,  in  tbis  encounter. 
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though  at  a  moment  when  the  pressure  of  dose  bodily  CHAP, 
straggles  was  a  little  relaxed,  he  affected  to  become  < — , — ^ 
fastidiously  disdainful  of  the  Russians  herded  close  in  ^  ^^'^^^ 
his  &ont,  declaring  he  would  shoot  nothing  less  than 
a  general,  and  sarcastically  adjusting  the  sight  of  his 
firelock  to  a  range  of  300  yards. 

As  for  Bancroft,  he  had  not  been  quelled;  for 
although,  as  we  saw,  he  staggered  back  a  few  paces 
when  grievously  wounded  by  a  second  assailant, 
he  still  kept  his  eye  on  the  man,  and  presently 
shot  him  dead  His  third  assailant  he  killed  by 
running  him  througL  A  fourth  and  a  fifth  assailant 
then  set  upon  Bancroft  at  the  same  moment ;  and, 
one  of  them  bayoneting  him  in  the  right  side,  he 
fell ;  but  the  next  moment  he  was  again  on  his  feet 
and  driving  his  bayonet  through  one  of  the  two  last 
assaUants.  The  Russian  thus  pierced  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  without  being  killed  or  subdued;  and 
by  clutching,  it  seems,  at  Bancroft's  legs,  he  strove  to 
hamper  him  in  his  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the 
other  assailant.  Bancroft — ^fighting  for  his  life  with 
one  upstanding  antagonist,  and  dutched  at  the  same 
time  round  his  legs  by  the  one  who  had  fallen — could 
only  repress  the  fierce  energy  of  the  man  on  the 
ground  by  stunning  him  with  kicks  in  the  head. 
Curiously  —  and  one  welcomes  the  sentiment^  even 
if  it  be  wrongly  applied — ^the  sight  of  kicks  given 
to  a  man  on  the  ground  brought  out,  in  the  midst 
of  the  combat,  an  Englishman's  love  of  *  fair  play ; ' 
for,  though  Bancroft  was  but  one  defending  his  life 
against  two,  Serjeant  Alger  called  out  to  him,  from 
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* 

CHAP,  a  spot  some  way  off,  and  forbade  him  to  ^  kick  the 

.     ^'  *  'man  that  was  down/    It  is  believed  certain  that 
2ii  FtrwA,  i^y.  gj.^^  |jy  gjggj^  |^^  |jy  ^^  g^j^  ^jf  j^  ][jQQ^  Bancioft 

killed  altogether  five  men. 

Fighting  thus — one  or  two  of  them  singly,  the  rest 
in  very  small  knots — ^a  few  men  of  the  Guards  proved 
able  at  length  to  break  up  the  opposing  clusters  of 
Russian  soldiery  and  drive  them  down  from  the 
Ledgeway  upon  the  heads  of  the  columns  below. 
Captain  Burnaby  himself  passed  through  this  fight 
on  the  Ledgeway  without  any  hurt ;  and  of  the 
thirteen  men  of  the  right  flank  company  of  the 
Grenadiers  who  are  shown  to  have  followed  him,  two 
only  were  killed  and  five  wounded;  so  that  one  exact 
half  of  the  band  remained  still  alive,  and  unharmed.* 
Down-  It  was  scarce  possible  that  fights  such  as  these 

of  the  should  fail  to  kindle  the  ardour  of  our  troops 
each^imk  withiu  rcach  of  contagion.  Those  men  of  the  CSold- 
bLS^.  stream  and  other  intermixed  soldiery  on  the  right  of 
the  Sandbag  Battery  who  had  been  hitherto  restrained, 
broke  loose  from  their  bounds  on  the  crest  and  de- 
scended upon  the  Eussians  below ;  whilst  on  the  left 
of  the  work,  the  line  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  no  longer 
enduring  to  be  kept  back  by  the  exertions  of  their 
officers,  became  so  frenzied  with  zeal,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  disordered,  as  to  be  in  effect  an  impassioned 

*  In  speaking  of  the  thirteen  Qrenadien  of  the  light  flank  company, 
who  are '  shown '  to  have  followed  their  captain,  I  purposely  leave  room 
for  the  supposition  that  there  may  have  been  more  men  of  the  same 
company  who  did  the  like,  though  their  names  have  remained  unre- 
corded. There  were  also,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  Ledgeway  men  of 
other  companies,  but  I  don't  know  either  their  exact  number  or  the 
amount  of  the  losses  they  there  sustained. 
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crowd  The  gathered  mass  heaved  itself  over  the  CHAP, 
brow,  carrying  all  the  dissuaders  along  with  it,  and  ^ — ^^ 
tearing  pell-mell  down  the  steeps.  ^  ^'*'^- 

But  now  also,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  suteof 
the  loosing  of  these  torrents,  there  burst  forth  the,  within  iSe 
passion  that  had  been  gathering  in  the  Sandbag  Bat-  ^^^ 
tery.  There,  opposite  impulsions  were  clashing.  A 
supply  of  ammunition,  then  newly  brought  up,  fur- 
>Ji  me^x,  of  continokg  «>  mJ.  of  dmple 
defence  on  the  crest  His  Rojal  Highness  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  an  immense  energy  of  voice  and  gesture, 
™l,„^a„di^,  ent^tinf  adjuring  11  L  Men 
who  could  hear  him  to  keep  the  high  ground; 
and  the  colours  of  the  Grenadiers  remaining  stead- 
fast in  the  hands  of  Yerschoyle  and  Turner  offered 
proof  to  those  who  could  see  them  that  the  battalion 
as  a  body  was  not  under  orders  to  move.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  men  long  enraged  and  still 
chafing  at  the  obstacle  of  a  parapet  without  a  ban- 
quette,  there  was  ineffable  charm  and  temptation  in 
the  sound  of  the  tumult,  the  &ay  going  on  dose  out- 
side on  the  ledge — in  the  voices  of  comrades  engaged 
life  to  life  with  their  foes,  and  the  moan  of  the  columns 
beyond.  Major  Champion  of  the  95th,  ever  vehe- 
ment in  fight  as  in  prayer,  proposed  to  some  of  the 
Guards  an  onset  to  be  carried  straight  forward  by 
climbing  over  the  parapet ;  whilst  Carmichad  of  the 
same  regiment  was  already  undertaking  to  lead  out 
a  mixed  body  of  men  from  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
'  work ;  and  it  may  be  that  these  forces,  in  making ' 
ready  to  spring,  were  the  first  to  utter  the  cry,  but 
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CHAP,  what  we  know  is,  that  from  numbers  and  numbers 

VL 

^ — « — *  of  voices,  and  almost  at  once,  there  abruptly  burst 
2d  Period.  ^^^  ^^  ^Qj^  « Charge  I '    Percy,  lying  in  his  blood, 

of  troops    half-blinded  and  hitherto  disabled,  caught  new  life 

from  tne  , 

Batteiy.     all  at  oucc  &om  the  sound,  was  able  to  rise,  was  able 
to  standi  was  able  to  throw  himself  into  the  torrent 
of  the  soldiery  now  bursting  its  bounds.     Except  some 
ninety  or  a  hundred  men,  restrained  by  the  commands 
«.d  entreaties  of  a,e  Dake  of  CtobriJ^  and  etand- 
ing  fast  by  the  colours,  scarce  any  resisted  the  im- 
pulse.   The  soldiery  standing  near  Champion  made 
haste  to  follow  his  counsel    Carmichael  led  out  his 
mixed  band  from  the  left  flank  of  the  Battery.     Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  Macdonald,  the  Adjutant  of  the 
95th,    rode    out    through    the    left    embrasure.* 
Whether  climbing  over  the  parapet,  or  pouring  through 
its  two  embrasures,  or  swirling  round  by  its  flanks, 
the  bulk  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  other  inter- 
mixed soldiery  within  the  work  stormed  out  upon 
the  ledge ;  and  then — not  resulting  directly  from  fire, 
Flight  and  uor  from  stccl,  but  rather  from  a  moment's  despab 
theRua^    on  the  ouc  side,  and  on  the  other  a  passionate  will — 
^[^t  o?      ^  seemed  to  be  flight  and  pursuit ;  Eussian  masses 
^f**"     descending  the  steeps  in  headlong  confusion — ^English 
soldiery  tearing  down  in  full  chase  with  a  vehemence 
hard  to  control 
Column  in      Of  the  enemy's  visible  masses  in  this  part  of  the 
ment'8      field  the  only  one  not  yet  in  flight  was  a  column 

*  An  account  of  the  strange  oideal  through  which  this  indomitahle 
officer  passed  when  he  afterwards  fell  wounded  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
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moving  up  from  the  bed  of  St  Clement's  Gorge.  CHAP. 
Confronting  this  mass  from  the  western  crest  of  the  >J^ 
Kitspnr,  there  stood  the  wing  of  the  95th,  or  rather  ^  ^^^^"^ 
that  major  part  of  it  which,  though  numbering  little  fro^  by 
more  than  about  a  hundred  men,  still  constituted  its  the  pth 

<■      1  Begiment. 

mam  body. 

From  the  edge  of  the  steep,  this  fraction  of  the 
Derbies  was  looking  straight  down  on  the  front  of 
the  column  below.  All  at  once,  by  some  voice  still 
unknown,  the  word  ^  Charge ! '  was  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  command;  but  the  men  instinctively  felt  that 
a  charge  down  the  steep  must  be  wrong,  and 
without  yet  obeying  the  order,  they  looked  to  their 
officers  for  guidance.  Those  officers,  however,  believed 
that  the  word  of  command,  if  unwise,  was  spoken, 
nevertheless,  with  authority ;  and  not  enduring  that  an 
order  to  charge  should  be  met  by  mere  criticism  in- 
stead of  obedience,  they  repeated  and  began  to  enforce 
it.  Led  by  Captain  Sargent — a  man  of  powerful  Chuge 
will — the  Grenadier  company  moved,  and  the  whole  Ssthf 
line  of  these  95th  men  charged  straight  down  the 
steep.  Not  awaiting  their  headlong  assault,  the  its  effect 
column  below  broke  asunder,  and  turned  and  fled. 
Our  men  followed  in  downward  pursuit,  and  even, 
indeed,  pressed  the  enemy's  heels  part-,way  up  the 
oppori  Jb^k ;  whilBt  J.  of  t^Jun4  .0  their 
right,  went  in  chase  of  a  body  which  had  separated 
itself  from  the  rest,  and  was  descending  along  the 
bed  of  the  gorge.  It  was  whilst  restraining  the  too 
eager  pursuit  of  some  of  the  soldiery  that  the  brave, 
pious    Champion    fell.      To    make   his  way  down 

VOL.  V.  R 
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CHAP,  through  the  copsewood  at  a  part  where  no  horse 
^ — , — '  could  well  penetrate,  he  had  just  quitted  his  saddle^ 
2d  Period,  ^j^^j^  ^  musket-ball  gave  him  his  mortal  wound. 
True  ez-         So  now^  along  the  whole  of  that  line  which  had 
overthrow  extended  from  Cathcart's  front  on  our  right  to  where 
^    Champion's  wing  of  the  95th  thus  charged  on  our 
"*""*"**    left,  the  enemy  was  in  hasty  retreat.     It  is  true  that 
our  combatants  in  this  part  of  the  field  had  behind 
them,   and  on  their  left  flank   a  curtain   of  dim 
atmosphere  which  might  be  concealing  unvanquished 
bodies  of  Russians ;  but  towards  the  east  and  north- 
east,  they    commanded  a   view  less   obscure,  and 
nowhere  within  this  range  could  they  now  set  their 
eyes  on  an  enemy's  column  which  was  otherwise 
than  in  a  state  of  flight.      At  some  points,  the 
Russians  when  neared  by  their  pursuers  made  haste 
to  throw  down  their  arms  and  fall  prostrate  in  the 
attitudes  of  oriental  worship,  calling  piteously  for 
mercy  in  the  name  of  *  Christos  I '    The  rout  seemed 
complete. 
A  faUe  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  over- 

throw, though  extending  over  the  whole  scene  of  the 
fight  on  the  Eitspur,  still  did  not  involve  those  two 
Okhotsk  battalions  which  had  temporarily  with- 
drawn from  the  fight,  nor  yet  those  four  lakoutsk 
battalions  which  had,  as  we  saw,  their  chief  lair 
at  the  head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine*  And  in  truth 
what  our  people  had  gained  was  a  false,  unwhole- 
some victory.  By  the  very  act  of  thus  routing  the 
left  wing  of  the  Russian  army  they  had  lost  the  high 
ground. 


• 

.V 
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There  were  some  of  our  people,  as,  for  instance,  the  CHAP, 
men  with  Bellairs,  and,  besides  these,  a  few  of  the 


O.^  who  in  «xi™g  .g^  .^iknte  oa  ti.dr  «JJ^ 
left  flank  had  been  gradually  drawn  firom  the  Kit-  direction 

®  "^  taken  by 

spur  to  ground  farther  west.      These  wiU  be  seen  afew.  ^ 
by-and-by  reappearing  on  the  line  of  the  Post-road ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  English  forces  successively  brought 
to  the  Eitspur  were  now  tearing  down  in  pursuit  coone 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Tckemaya,  and  it  is  plain  «he  hvS. 
that  our  troops  could  not  thus  rush  down  from  the 
heights  and  disperse  in  the  jungle  below  without  for* 
feiting — at  least  for  a  time — ^their  power  of  farther 
swaying  the  action.     Except  the  hundred  men  whom 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  held  back  with  the 
colours  of  the  Grenadier  Guards^  there  was  hardly 
now  left  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Eitspur  so  Thehkh 
much  as  even  a  remnant  of  the  2600  English  who  Smost 
at  one  time  or  other  had  combated  in  this  part  of      ^'^^^ 
the  field. 

In  chasing  the  enemy  down  from  the  higher  slopes  The  newly 
of  the  Eitspur,  Colonel  Percy  had  been  so  drawn  ^[S? 
towards  his  left  that  he  found  himself  soon  on  the  l^a^ 
crest  overhanging  St  Clement's  Gorge ;  and  on  look-  mtmt 
ing  to  its  opposite  bank,  he  there    saw    Russian 
columns  descending,  with  an  evident  intention  to 
cross  the  chasm,  advance  up  the  side  of  the  Eitspur, 
and  attack  our  people  in  flank.      The  troops  he 
descried  were  those  two  Okhotsk  battalions  which 
had  been  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the    front 
before  the  general  overthrow  sustained    by    tiieir 
comrades  on  the  Eitspur,  and  were  now  coming  back 
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CHAP,  in  a  reorganised  state,  to  take  part  once  more  in  the 
^J^  fight.  By  firing  across  the  gorge  to  its  opposite  bank 
2d  Period,  p^j^y'g  j^qj^  causcd  the  forcc  there  appearing  to  bend 

away  to  ite  right,  and  vanish  for  a  time  in  tiie  dim- 
ness ;  but  the  columns,  thus  deflected  in  their  coarse, 
marched  round  the  head  of  the  gorge,  and  when  next 
they  emerged  into  sight,  they  were  not  only  found  to 
be  advancing  towards  the  left  flank  of  the  Sandbag 
Battery,  but  ahready  drawing  near  to  their  goaL 
Percy,  seeing  that  he  was  cut  off  from  the  crest  above 
him  by  the  columns  which  had  thus  got  round  his 
left  flank,  formed  up  his  men  in  line,  with  their  front 
towards  the  interposed  mass ;  but,  his  people  saying 
they  had  no  ammunition,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  idea  he  had  entertained  of  attempting  to  cut 
through,  and  resort  to  the  more  feasible  plan  of 
moving  past  under  the  ledge  where  the  enemy  had 
appeared,  and  afterwards  regaining  the  topland  at  a 
point  further  south.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
strike  a  bridle-path  which  led  him  in  the  direction 
required. 
Movement      Bcsidcs  the  troops  seen  by  Percy,  a  lakoutsk  bat- 

effectedby 

the  balk     taliou  was  movcd,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  more 

soldiery     particularly,  to  a  part  of  the  heights  further  south, 

fought  on    and  when — ^in  the  midst  of  their  chase — our  people 

spur.         looked  up  to  the  crest  behind  them,  they  saw  that  the 

enemy  had  come  into  their  vacated  places  on  the  high 

ground.     In   this  strait  there  were  some  —  chiefly 

men  of  the  95th,  under  Vialls  and  Sargent — ^who 

remained  near  the  ground  they  had  reached  when 

making  the  unwelcome  discovery;  whilst  others — a 
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few  Coldstream  men  under  Wilson,  and  Carmichael  CHAP, 
of  the  95th  with  his  following — were  afterwards  able  v  /  ^ 
to  find  opportunities  for  reascending  to  the  heights  ^  ^^''^' 
they  had  abandoned ;  but,  except  Captain  Bumaby 
with  about  thirty  of  his  company,  no  collected  body 
of  men  climbed  back  to  the  heights  in  time  to  an- 
ticipate the  enemy ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  troops 
which  had  gone  down  the  hill  in  pursuit  chose  the 
same  course  of  action  as  the  one  we  saw  Percy  adopt. 
Without  means  of  intercommunication,  they  took 
plain  counsel  from  circumstances,  and  comprehending 
that  a  soldiery  dispersed  far  and  wide  in  thick  copse- 
wood  could  not  even  do  so  much  as  collect  themselves 
for  an  effort  to  reconquer  the  heights,  they  resolved 
to  turn  the  flank  of  the  position  which  the  enemy  had 
newly  gained  on  the  crest,  by  keeping  at  a  sufl&cient 
distance  below  him  and  so  making  their  way  through 
the  brake  to  the  right  rear  of  Pennefather's  position. 
This  they  accordingly  did.  The  fractions  of  the  46th 
and  68  th  were  drawn  off  together  by  a  staff  officer  of 
their  division,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  hillside  the 
remains  of  companies,  and  many  smaU  chance - 
gathered  bodies,  moved  southward  under  the  guid- 
ance of  officers ;  but  elsewhere,  soldiers  worked  their 
way  individually  or  in  knots.  To  say  nothing  of 
shot  and  shell  from  the  ships,  our  soldiers .  moved 
thus,  one  may  say,  between  two  Eussian  army- 
corps;  for,  whilst  some  of  them  were  a  mark  for 
Prince  Gortchakoff's  batteries,  and  even  drew  fire 
from  his  infantry  collected  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
there  were  others  within  a  few  paces  of  General 
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CHAP.  Dannenberg's    columns.      Sir    Charles    Russell,   for 

v-!^  instance,  and  the  soldiery  with  him  scraped  past 

2d  Period.  ^^^  intcrposcd  lakoutsk  battalion  by  moving  so  dose 

under  it  as  to  get  shelter  from  the  abruptness  of  the 

ground. 

For  those  who  had  not  the  fortune  to  strike  into 
Percy's  bridle-path,  a  route  which  lay  through  dense 
copsewood  across  the  abrupt  steeps  of  the  hillside  was 
necessarily  hard  for  the  soldiery  to  traverse,  and  some 
of  them  dropped  from  exhaustion;  but  nearly  all, 
sooner  or  later,  made  good  their  way  back  to  the 
Isthmus ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  mischief  these  troops  inflicted  upon  themselves 
by  winning  their  false  victory  was  not,  after  all, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  interposition  of  the  enemy 
on  their  vacated  heights. 
Percy's  Coloncl  Pcrcy  with  his  Grenadiers — ^he  and  they 

from  the  yeaming  fiercely  after  cartridges — was  amongst  the 
first  to  come  in.  Seeing  at  length  a  staff  officer,  and 
eagerly  asking  where  his  people  could  obtain  fresh 
supplies  of  ammunition,  he  was  answered,  he  says, 
with  '  Ton  honour,  don't  know,'  unaccompanied  by 
any  offer  to  meet  the  exigency  by  riding  off  to  make 
inquiry ;  but  the  man  thus  disclosing  his  uselessness 
was  besides  so  provokingly  sleek,  that  Henry  Percy 
— ^inflamed  with  the  fight,  bruised,  wounded,  be- 
grimed with  wet  earth,  and  reeking  with  sweat  and 
blood — ^grew  as  savage  as  his  ancestor  did  under  like 
conditions  with  the  knight,  'trimly  dressed,'  who 
drawled  out  his  dislike  to  saltpetre ;  and  it  seems  he 
indulged  his  temper.     But  if  a  Hotspur,  after  five 
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centuries,  was  '  pestered '  again  *  by  a  popinjay/  he  CHAP, 
soon  drew  the  solace  he  needed  from  a  tumbril  of  * — ^ — ' 
fresh  anununition,*     In  this  one  respect,  it  proved  ^  ^^^' 
easy  to  restore  the  personal  efficiency  of  the  soldiery  o?  ammu- 
as  they  came  in  from  the  brushwood  below;   but 
to  reorganise  them  was  of  course  a  hard  task,  its 
difficulty  being  grealiy  aggravated  by  the  losses  the 
regiments  had  sustained  in  officers.     At  one  spot,  Reoiguii- 

,  ^  -      ,        ^         _  _.      sation  of 

where  no  officer  of  the  Guards  was  present,  Dr  the  die- 
Wilson  of  the  7th  Hussars  did  excellent  service  aoididry. 
by  ralljdng  some  of  their  soldiery.t  At  another, 
Sir  Charles  Bussell  of  the  Grenadiers,  with  the 
aid  of  Captain  Greville  Finch  of  the  68th,  devoted 
himself  to  the  task,  and  was  able  at  last  to  form 
a  little  battalion  composed  of  men  from  different 
regiments. 

Still,  for  these  and  other  like  efforts  applied  to  the 
work  of  reorganisation,  time  of  course  was  more  or 
less  needed :  and,  so  far  as  concerns  their  efficiency  at  sute  of 
the  placate  \L.  no.  r<«ched.  the  rem«r>.  <rf  tie  t^ 
Guards,  and  other  soldiery  coming  in  from  the  Eat-  ^heraay* 
spur  by  the  Tchemaya  flank,  must  be  numbered 
in  the  category  of  what  we  have  called  the  '  spent 

*  I  don't  imdeTstand  that  Lord  Henry  Percy  knows  who  the  staff 
officer  was,  and  certainly  I  can  make  no  gaees ;  for  I  fSul  to  remember 
any  staff  officer  in  the  Qrimea  who  was  either  affected  or  listless. 

t  So  stated  (with  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  service)  by 
H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  his  private  despatch  to  Headquar- 
ters, 6th  Nov.  1854.  RRH.  there  says  that  Dr  Wilson  for  some  time 
opposed  these  men  of  the  Quaids  to  a  body  of  the  Russians  which 
Bought  to  get  through,  but  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  service  thus 
reported  by  H.R.H.  to  be  in  a  condition  for  narrating  it.  Dr  Wilson 
was  attached  to  the  1st  Division. 
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CHAP,  'forces/    Their  false  victory  over  the  left  wing  of 
the  Bussian  army  was  indeed  dearly  bought* 


2d  Period. 


XIII. 


The  200 
still  on 
high 
ground. 


Cathcart 

Borprised 

by  afire 

from  the 

heights 

behind 

him. 


Altogether,  the  few  score  of  soldiers  restrained  by 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  those  whom  we  shall  see 
clunbing  back  in  time  for  fresh  strife  on  the  crest, 
numbered  only  about  200 ;  t  but  the  conflicts  these 
men  sustained  were  of  singular  interest,  and  must 
now  in  their  turn  be  recounted. 

It  is  only  by  the  interposed  task  of  pursuing  the 
false  victory  to  its  conclusion  that  we  have  been 
parted  all  this  while  from  Sir  George  Cathcart 
When  Sir  (Jeorge,  indulging  his  dream,  rode  joyously 
down,  as  we  saw,  to  praise  and  congratulate  Torrens, 
he  akeady  was  neax  to  the  moment  of  finding  himself 
rudely  awakened. 

He  had  followed  his  troops  in  pursuit  some  way 
down  the  side  of  the  hill,  when  he  all  at  once  heard 
from  behind  the  outburst  of  a  volley  of  musketry, 
which  tore  through  the  air  above  him,  and  swept 
down  over  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  red-coats 
below. 


*  The  extent  of  the  sacrifices  resulting  from  the  fights  on  the  Kit- 
spnr  will  be  found  iadicated  past,  p.  313. 
t  The  estimate  is  of  necessity  a  very  rongh  one^  but  is  thus  based  :— 
Men  held  back  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,                 .         100 
brought  up  the  hillside  by  Cathcart,   ...  50 

„            „             by  Bumaby,   ...  30 

Stragglers, 20 


>> 


yj 
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For  a  moment,  Catficart  thought  that  this  volley  CHAP, 
had  been  fired  by  mistake,  and  must  have  come  * — v — ' 
from  the  Guards ;  but  when  the  smoke  lifted,  a  glance  ^  ^«'«>^- 
dispelled  his  idea,  for  above  him  on  the  crest  from 
which  he  had  so  lately  descended  was  the  head  of  a 
strong  Bussian  column.     The  enemy  had  turned  the  The  inter- 
position of  the  Eatspur  by  simply  marching  in  through  moutek 
the  still  open  *  gap '  which  Lord  Saglan  ordered  Cath- 
cart  to  close.    Without  firing  or  receiving  a  shot,  nay 
even,  so  far  as  I  learn,  without  having  been  seen  by  the 
English,  a  battalion  of  the  IS^koutsk  regiment  had 
moved  up  from  the  Quarry  Ravine  across  the  un- 
guarded slopes  which  descend  towards  the  north  from 
Mount  Head,  and  now  was  so  placed  as  to  be  not  only 
in  the  direct  rear  of  Cathcart,  but  also  in  the  rear  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then  remaining,  as  we  saw, 
with  the  colours  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  100 
men  round  them,  by  the  gorge  of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 
The  Russians  thus  interposed  could  not  doubt  the 
opportunity  they  had  gained,  for  Cathcart's  troops, 
as  we  saw,  had  abandoned  their  greatcoats,  and  were 
fighting  in  red.     Heavy  fire  poured  down  upon  our 
troops  from  what  had  been  their  own  heights. 

K  Sir  George  Cathcart  had  obeyed  Lord  Raglan,  Cathcart. 
his  organised  body  of  near  400  men  would  have  been 
standing  at  this  time  well  posted  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  Mount  Head,  and  confining  to  its  lair  in 
the  Quarry  Ravine  that  very  same  Russian  column 
which  had  now  stolen  into  his  ground.  As  it  was, 
he  had  to  sit  in  his  saddle  with  only  his  staff  and 
a  few  straggling  soldiers  about  him,  looking  up  at 
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CHAR  the  hostile  battalion  thus  planted  in   rear  of  his 

VI 
' — ^-1— '  troops. 

2d  Period.  ifThen  the  men  on  the  hillside  near  Cathcart  looked 
up  and  saw  a  grey  column  on  the  crest  he  had  just 
now  abandoned,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  con- 
jecture that  their  heights  had  been  lost  through  some 
commander's  mistake ;  but  our  soldiers  can  be  superb- 
ly indulgent  of  faults  committed  by  a  general,  and 
— ^if  only  a  rescue  be  possible — ^they  often,  as  the 
great  Captain  said,  will  'get  him  out  of  his  scrapes.' 

Hi«ro.  Trusting  largely — if  not  indeed  wildly — ^to  this 

generous  resource,  Cathcart  yielded  himself  to  the  im- 
pulse of  his  valiant  and  chivalrous  nature.  So  far  as 
I  know,  he  did  not,  for  even  a  moment,  harbour  any 
other  idea  than  that  the  Russians,  however  many, 
must  be  attacked  by  the  English,   however    few. 

His  scant   There  were  near  him,  dispersed  in  the  brushwood, 

means.  -  . 

some  men  who,  though  busied  like  the  rest  of  the 
troops  in  pursuit,  could  still  be  reached  by  his  orders. 
They  were  only  some  fifty  in  number,  but  they 
belonged  to  the  '  Twentieth,'  a  regiment  of  historic 
renown,  which  is  famous  for  imparting  its  aggregate 
quality  to  the  individual  soldier;*  and  the  chief, 
besides,  had  around  him  the  devoted  officers  of  his 
Staff,  Colonel  Windham,  Colonel  Charles  Seymour, 
Major  Maitland,  Captain  Hugh  Smith,  and  Captain 
Greville,  and  his  nephew,  young  Augustus  Cathcart 
The  at.  Afi»r  ordering  Windham  to  ride  down  and  try  to 

by  fifty      '  get  back '  the  troops  on  the  hillside  below,  Cath- 

*  The  circumstances  ander  which  these  men  of  the  20th  chanced  to 
be  near  Cathcart  are  shown  ante,  p.  846. 


2d  Period. 
men  of  the 
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cart  gathered  together  the  fifty  men  of  the  20th,  and  CHAP. 

with    these — ^formed  rudely  in  line — ^undertook  to 

move  up  against  the  overhanging  body  of  some  seven 

or  eight  hundred  men  which  stood  on  the  crest  above  ^lioi£' 

him.* 

In  ascending  to  make  their  attack,  these  few 
'  Twentieth '  men  were  obstructed,  and,  besides,  more 
or  less  thrown  asunder  by  the  varying  abruptness 
of  the  acclivity  ;  but,  if  aggregate  strength  was 
thus  neutralised,  the  individual  soldier  toiled  for- 
ward with  a  determination  all  his  own,  and  the 
twenty  or  thirty  men  who  formed  the  right  of  the 
line— Maitland  forced  his  horse  up  alongside  them — 
had  not  long  been  climbing  the  steep,  when  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  they  emerged  all  at  once  from 
below  into  the  close  presence  of  the  enemy.  Then, 
panting  after  their  effort,  they  sprang  at  the  left  of 
the  column,  the  part  directly  confronting  them  ;  and 
the  Russians  there  exposed  to  the  onset  began  to 
break  and  give  way  without  awaiting  the  thrust  of 
the  bayonet  But  in  the  right-hand  part  of  the 
colunm  its  troops  stood  their  ground  with  more  firm- 
ness, and  did  not  fall  back.  Even  there,  however, 
the  Russians,  though  not  turning  round,  still  so  far 
gave  way  to  the  English  ascendant  that  they  'accepted 
*  the  files.'  t  Here,  there,  and  in  several  places,  they 
allowed  some  strong  wilful  assailant  to  tear  his  way 

*  The  likontak  battalion  had  no  doubt  BroBtained  some  casnaltiee; 
bnt  the  regiment  went  into  action  with  a  strength  of  3223,  which 
gires  an  arenge  of  rather  more  than  805  to  each  of  its  four  battalions. 

t  With  respect  to  the  nse  of  this  phrase  in  oar  army,  see  *  Invasion 
'  of  the  Crimea,'  toL  It.  3d  Ed.  p.  117. 
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CHAP,  in  through  their  ranks,   and   every  intruder  thus 

^ — y-l— '  received  into  the  hostile  mass  fought  hard,  as  may 

2  Period.  ^^22  be  supposed,  for  life  no  less  than  for  victory, 

using  sometimes  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  sometimes 

the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  sometimes  a  ready  firag- 

ment  of  rock.* 

A  colunm  which  endures  this  kind  of  invasion  is 
commonly  doomed ;  but  here,  the  disproportion  of 
numbers  was  overwhelming ;  and,  however  formidable 
the  intruding  assailant  might  prove  to  any  hapless 
Bussians  so  planted  or  packed  as  to  be  within  reach 
of  his  bayonet,  the  paths  of  blood  he  thus  opened 
were  after  aU  so  narrow,  so  few,  and  so  far  apart,  that 
the  body,  in  spite  of  such  stabs,  was  able  to  hold 
together ;  and  one  must  infer,  though  no  witnesses 
speak,  that  of  the  brave  '  Twentieth '  men  who  thus 
engulfed  themselves  bodily  in  the  depths  of  the 
column,  a  large  proportion  fell  slain..  Still,  if  Rus- 
sian narrators  speak  truly,  there  were  some,  at  leasts 
of  our  soldiery  who  cut  their  way  out  through  the 
column,  t 
Result  of  Upon  the  whole,  it  resulted  that  the  column,  al- 
though  for  some  moments  forced  back  at  one  part, 

*  From  the  Yantage-height  of  bia  saddle,  Maitland  waa  able  to  see 
the  combats  thus  maintained  on  his  left 

t  The  Russians,  indeed,  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  main  body  of 
their  desperate  assailants  succeeded  in  cutting  through.  'At  this 
'  moment,'  says  General  de  Todleben,  '  confusion  began  in  the  ranks ' 
[the  ranks  of  Cathcart's  soldiery],  *  but  being  quickly  rallied,  these 
'  brave  troops  made  a  supreme  effort,  and  throwing  themselves  with 

<  desperation  [en  d^sesp^rdes]  upon  the  lakoutsk  regiment,  they  sac- 
'  ceeded  in  forcing  its  ranks,  and  cutting  for  themselves  a  way  through 

<  the  midst  of  our  soldiers,'  p.  473.    My  own  sources  of  information  do 
not,  at  present,  enable  me  to  confirm  this  on  English  authority. 
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and  at  others  pierced,  riven,  and  torn  by  individual  CHAP, 
assailants,  was  able  to  maintain  its  ground  on  the  ^ — . — ^ 
crest.     There  were  some  of  the  English  who  had  not  ^  ^«^«^- 
either  cut  their  way  through,  or  fallen  in  the  struggle. 
These   desisting  at  length  from  their  singular  on- 
slaught, dropped  back  one  by  one,  or  in  small  knots, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  steep,  some  remaining,  it 
seems,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy,  some  choosing 
their  berths  lower  down.     They  had  exhausted  their 
cartridges,  and  could  not  vex  the  column  with  fire. 

The  Russian  commander  apparently  was  content 
with  the  immimity  his  troops  now  enjoyed,  for  he 
not  only  held  back  the  column,  but  abstained  from 
throwing  out  soldiery  to  clear  its  front ;  and,  the 
steepness  of  the  ground  being  such  that  men  not 
many  paces  asunder  might  be  out  of  each  other's 
sight.  Sir  George  Oathcart  remained  with  his  StajQT  on 
the  broken  hillside  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  column  planted  above  him. 

On  each  side  for  once  there  was  a  sense  of  discom- 
fiture. The  Russians  considered  that  they  had  failed 
to  prevent  Cathcart's  troops  from  cutting  through 
their  column.  On  the  other  hand,  our  people  had 
been  the  assailants,  undertaking  to  drive  oS  the  force 
in  their  rear  by  means  of  an  up-hill  attack,  made  with 
numbers  as  one  to  fourteen ;  and  not  to  perform  the 
prodigy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  allow  an  enemy's 
column  to  remain  on  the  English  Heights,  was  to 
fail.  So,  at  all  events,  Oathcart  thought  With 
Maitland  at  his  side,  he  rode  up  and  down  for  some 
moments  in  front  of  the  crests  and  presently  said, 


VL 

UFmod. 
Gathoart'8 
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C  HA  P.  '  I  fear  we  are  in  a  mess/  Maitland  said  he  yet 
hoped  that  our  people  would  drive  the  enemy  back ; 
and  then  seeing  some  men  coming  up  from  the  foot  of 

worda  to    the  hill,  he  rode  down  to  get  them  together,  and  hasten 

Maitland. 

M^iUad'.  their  aacent  These  soldiers,  however,  when  addressed 
^^^  by  Maitland,  complained  that  they  had  been  fired  upon 
by  their  own  fellow-countrymen ;  and,  until  they  had 
come  back  to  within  some  thirty  yards  of  the  Russians, 
they  persistently  maintained  their  belief.  Maitland 
entreated  them  to  form  a  blended  line  without  regard 
to  diversity  of  regiment ;  but  they  declared  that  any 
such  effort  would  be  vain,  because  they  had  no  cart- 
ridges left. 

Maitland  having  thus  faUed  in  his  purpose  turned 
back  towards  Sir  George  Cathcart,  and  found  him 
sitting  on  his  horse  in  a  small,  sheltered  nook  within 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  Russians.  Seeing 
his  favourite  staff  officer  approach,  Cathcart  moved  a 
step  or  two  towards  him,  and-being  abready  in  anguish 
—he  now,  as  it  seemed,  upon  hearing  Major  Mait- 
land's  report,  would  have  to  endure  a  new  pang.  But 
in  an  instant,  the  conditions  of  his  welfare  so  changed 
that  the  bulk  of  Ood's  reasoning  creatures  might  well 
enough  envy  him;  for  the  great  Deliverer  came, 
withdrawing  him  from  the  agony  of  discomfiture, 
from  censure,  from  controversy,  from  all  the  torments 
of  life,  and  surrounding  him  at  the  last  with  a  halo 
which  the  everyday  world  cannot  give.  Whilst 
moving  towards  Maithmd,  and  thus  partly  quitting 
Death  of    his  shcltCT,  Cathcart  all  at  once  dropped  from  lus 

Gathoart. 

saddle,  and  was  blest  with  a  soldier's  deatL    A  mus- 
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ket-ball  had  parsed  through  his  heart  Colonel  Sey-  CHAP, 
mour — Charles  Sejrmour — ^fell  slain  by  the  side  of  his  >  ■  y*  » 
chiet  and  Maitland  was  grievously  wounded.  ^  Period. 

Our  soldiers  left  standing  on  this  part  of  tiie  accli-  killed  and 
Tify  became  stragglers  again  as  before,  moving  whither  wounded, 
they  chose  in  the  brushwood,  till  at  last — with  the  J^SinTof 
troops  farther  down — they  came  under  the  guidance  ^^^^ 
of  Windham. 

The  position  thus  maintained  by  a  Russian  battal-  Podtdon  of 
ion  on  that  Fore  Ridge  which  formed  part  of  the  lakontak 
English  Heights  was  plainly  one  of  great  value  as  a  ^"^ 
means  of  swaying  the  battle ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  in-  ludge. 
fer  that  General  Dannenberg  perceived  the  advantage 
which  fortune  had  placed  in  his  hands,  for  he  made 
no  visible  effort  to  follow  and  drive  in  the  wedge. 
Still,  a  trophy  at  aU  events,  if  not  indeed  a  prize  of 
great  brilliancy,  was  lying  almost  within  reach.  Ad- 
hering to  the  crest  they  had  been  suffered  to  occupy, 
the  troops  of  this  I&koutsk  battalion  kept  watch  on 
what  still  could  be  seen  of  their  late  assailants,  and 
the  other  small  bevies  of  red-coats  dispersed  lower 
down  in  the  brushwood;  but  some  of  their  men 
fronted  northward,  and  these  spreading  out  on  the 
north-eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Head,  looked  down 
into  the  rear  and  right  flank  of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 
There,  surrounding  the  colours  of  a  regiment,  they 
saw,  besides  some  led  horses,  a  few  score  of  tall  foot- 
soldiersi  distinguished  by  their  black,  lofty  head-gear. 
This  liikoutsk  battalion  had  not  before  met  the 
Guards. 
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CHAP. 

^_VL_^  XIV. 

u  Period.  Without  OS  yet  knowing  their  peril,  the  Duke  of 
t^^r  Cambridge  and  the  hundred  men  near  him  were  thus 
bridge's  cut  oflf  bv  a  force  interposed  in  their  reax ;  but  also 
as  weu  as  two  Other  battalions — ^the  two  battalions  of  Okhotsk 
18  rear,  ^j^^j^  Percy  had  seen — were  now  coming  up  to  at- 
tack them  from  the  direction  of  their  left  front 
Bamaby'a       Captain  Burnabv  also  had  witnessed  the  approach 

measures.        _ 

of  these  Okhotsk  battalions ;  but  it  happened  that 
at  the  moment  of  making  his  discovery  he  was  not 
so  far  down  on  the  Kitspur  as  Percy  had  been,  and 
he  judged  that,  by  dint  of  hard  climbing,  it  might  be 
possible  for  him,  with  the  twenty  or  thirty  men  of  his 
company  still  gathered  about  him,  to  regain  the  high 
ground  behind  him  before  the  Russians  could  seize  it 
He  did  not  misreckon ;  for,  after  a  short,  though  severe 
exertion  of  bodily  strength,  both  he  and  his  people 
were  up  on  the  ledgeway,  and  much  nearer  to  the 
front  of  the  Sandbag  Battery  than  the  Russians  yet 
were  to  its  flank.  No  other  collected  body  of  men 
came  back  from  the  chase  in  time  to  co-operate  with 
the  remnant  still  holding  together  under  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge. 
Critical  Upou  the  wholc,  then,  the  predicament  of  the  Duke 

S^n^e  of  Cambridge  was  this:  Still  remaining  near  the 
bridgeand  gorgc  of  the  Sandbag  Battery,  with  about  one  hun- 
t^eoo  OHM  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  colours  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 

GwSSfl!^'  he  had  a  lakoutsk  battalion  established  on  the  high 
ground  behind  him,  that  is,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Head,  whilst  the  two  Okhotsk  battalions  were  ad- 
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vancing  upon  him  from  his  left  front ;  and  (except  CHAP, 
from  the  accesaion  of  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  stragglers  « — ^ — ^ 
attracted  towards  the  colom^)  the  only  help  within  ^  ^^'^^^ 
reach  was  that  which  Bumaby  might  be  able  to  give 
him  with  some  twenty  or  thirty  more  men. 

The  three  Russian  battalions  had  together  a 
strength  which  may  be  computed  at  about  2000 ;  * 
whilst  the  English,  including  the  stragglers  and  the 
remains  of  the  company  with  which  Bumaby  was 
seeking  to  interpose,  numbered  only,  it  is  believed,  at 
most  about  150  men.t 

With  a  few  of  the  surviving  staflf  officers — Colonel 
Brownrigg,  Lord  Balgonie,  Captain  Hamley,  Mac- 
donald  and  others — H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  still  near  the  colours,  and  as  yet  unaware  of  the 
perils  now  closely  surrounding  him,  when  he  all  at  The  inter- 
once  heard  a  voice  saying — '  Sir,  you  will  be  taken  1 '  f^^dia- 
Then  came  fire  pouring  down  from  Mount  Head.  *  Hol- 
'  loa  I  holloa  I  our  own  people  firing  upon  us ! '  These,  or 
words  of  like  import,  were  uttered  at  the  same  instant 
by  many,  and  amongst  others  by  Captain  Higginson 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards;  but  at  this  moment — with  a 
midshipman  on  a  pony  beside  him — there  came  up  on 
foot  a  ship's  captain,  no  other  than  Peel  of  the  Diamond. 

*  The  three  battalions  had  come  into  action  with  a  strength  of  24 16, 
and,  if  the  casualties  they  had  sustained  up  to  this  time  w«Te  not  very 
much  greater  or  less  thui  416,  the  above  estimate  of  8000  would  be  a 
tolerably  close  approach  to  accuracy. 

t  Captain  Higginson's  estimate  puts  the  number  at  only  130.  I  at- 
tain the  rough  estimate  of  150  by  allowing  (in  addition  to  the  100  gath- 
ered round  the  Duke)  the  full  numbers  of  30  for  Bumaby's  strength,  and 
20  for  stragglers.  The  fiO  who  made  up  'the  200'  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  C^thcart 

VOL.  V.  8 
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2d  Period. 


Orders 
given  in 
conse- 
qnenoe. 


Movement 
of  the 
ISkoutek 
bftttalion : 


and  of  the 
men  with 
thcooloura 
of  the 
Grenadier 
Guards. 


With  the  aid  of  a  field-glass  he  carried,  the  seaman's 
calm  gaze  had  enabled  him  to  speak  as  one  certain, 
and  he  instinctively  saw  how  advantageous  it  would 
be  if  the  ugly  truth  could  become  known  to  so  able  an 
officer  as  Captain  Higginson  a  few  moments  before  its 
discovery  by  the  men.  Therefore  speaking  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  captain  and  none  other,  he  pointed  by  a 
slight  gesture  to  Mount  Head,  and  said  that  the  body 
thence  firing  was  Bussian.  It  was  owing  in  part  to 
this  thoughtfulness  of  Captain  Peel's  that  the  general 
discovery  of  the  truth,  which  presently  followed, 
caused  no  confusion.  The  men  had  scarce  learnt  that 
they  were  cut  off,  when  already  the  voice  of  authority 
was  telling  them  what  they  must  do. 

Several  officers  gave  out  or  repeated  a  word  of 
command,  which  imported  that  the  men  were  to  keep 
the  high  ground  and  force  their  way  up  the  hill  in 
the  teeth  of  the  interposed  force.  All  seemed  to 
understand  in  a  moment  that  this  was  their  task. 

As  though  eager  to  seize  their  prey,  the  troops  of 
the  lakoutsk  battalion  began  to  move  down  the  hill- 
side ;  but  they  remembered,  perhaps,  that  their  line 
of  retreat  was  towards  the  head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine, 
for,  by  spreading  out  men  towards  their  then  left^ 
they  disclosed  a  slight  westerly  leaning ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  of  our  people  who  were  with  the 
colours  undertook  to  move  by  the  Ledgeway,  keeping 
always  as  close  as  they  could  to  its  eastern  margin. 
There  was  therefore,  with  a  part  of  each  force,  a  ten- 
dency to  incline  towards  its  then  left ;  thus  observing, 
at  some  points,  that  very  same  'rule  of  the  road' 
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which  obtains  on  an  English  highway.     The  I&koutsk  CHAP, 
battalion,  however,  though  disclosing  this  tendency,  ^ — „-l-^ 
stiU  did  not  for  a  moment  abandon  the  obvious  duty  ^  -p«««'- 
of  endeavouring  to  overwhelm  the  little  band  of  Eng- 
lish soldiery,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  resulted  that  the 
task  of  our  people  was,  at  some  points,  to  scrape  their 
way  past ;  at  others,  to  cut  their  way  through. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  not  being  personally  ob-  The  Duke 
structed  by  any  hostile  mass  directly  barring  his  bridge  and 
path,  was  able  to  ride  past  the  enemy  with  his  ever  Ttr^Jps 
blithe  aide-de-camp.   Major  Macdonald;^    and   al*  ^^f 
though,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  he  drew  abundance  SiS^" 
of  fire,  he  finally  made  good  his  way  with  only  the 
loss  of  a  charger  shot  under  him  and  the  graze  of  a 
ball  in  his  arm. 

As  with  the  chief,  so  also  it  fared  with  a  part  of 
the  soldiery  under  him;  for  they  scraped  past  the 
Russians  without  being  flatly  obstructed.     But  an- 
other part  of  the  remnant  which  had  come  up  from 
the  gorge  of  the  Battery  took  a  route  which  lay  more 
towards  the  west,  and  became  thus  a  separate  band, 
consisting  in  great  measure  of  Coldstream  men,  with 
other  troops  intermixed.     They  had  not  yet  moved  The  band 
far  up  the  hiU,  when  they  found  themselves  directly  direcSy 
confronted  and  fired  upon  by  a  part  of  the  inter-  uidAt- 
posed  battalion,  which — because  of  the  smoke  and  the  Bus- 
the  mist — our  people  had  not  before  seen. 

*  The  indefatigable  *  cbeeriness*  of  Macdonald  on  the  InJcernum  day 
was  much  zemarlEed,  and  in  partieiilar,  I  believe,  by  Lord  Raglan,  who 
liked  to  see  hiB  officen  in  that  mood  during  an  action.  In  his  despatch 
of  the  11th  Noyember,  he  adduced  his  penorud  tesiimon^^—9k  rather 
nniunial  step — ^in  snpport  of  the  praise  accorded  to  Maedonald. 


sians. 


^  Period, 
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These  Bussians  were  disposed  in  no  oi^er  that  well 
could  be  traced  by  the  eye,  but  they  formed  a  thick 
belt  of  infantry  at  a  distance  of  only  about  twenty 
or  thirty  paces  from  our  people.  It  chanced  that 
with  the  English  soldiery  thus  challenged  no  com- 
batant officer  was  present ;  *  yet  amongst  them  they 
had  that  kind  of  leader  which  the  stress  of  the  moment 
Dr  Woke-  required.  Assistant-surgeon  Wolseley,  of  the  20th 
obarge.  Regiment,  had  marched  with  Crofton's  wing  of  the 
regiment.  He  was  one  who  lived,  heart  and  soul, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the 
heraldic  motto  of  his  house  was  expressive,  perhaps, 
of  the  tendencies  handed  down  to  him  by  his  warlike 
ancestors,  and  the  theory  which  it  bade  him  remember 
was  this  one:  'Man  to  man  is,  and  must  be,  a 
*  wolf.'  t  Unconsciously  biassed,  perhaps,  by  his  inborn 
fighting  propensity,  he  had  contrived  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  spot  where  his  medical  services 
would  prove  the  most  useful  was — of  all  places  on 
earth  I — the  Sandbag  Battery ;  and  there,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  he  had  established  his  field  hospital. 
When  afterwards  *the  hundred'  fell  back,  he  had 
moved  along  with  them,  and  was  now  one  of  those 
whose  retreat  appeared  to  be  blocked  by  a  part  of 
the  I&koutsk  battalion.  He  had  come  into  action 
without  his  sword,  but  he  uttered  a  self-inspiriting 

*  Men  mainly  belonging  to  the  ColdBtream  might  well  be  thus  dr- 
cumstanced,  for  they  had  lost  a  huge  proportion  of  their  officers  either 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  Coldstream  officer 
was  with  ^  the  himdred '  who  had  adhered  to  the  Doke  of  Cambridge, 
and  abstained  from  pursuit. 

t  Homo  hamni  luptu. 
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prayer  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  without  deigning  CHAP, 
to  ask  from  God  any  mere  prolongation  of  life ;  and  < — , — ' 
when  he  had  got  his  hold  of  a  firelock — choosing  one,  ^  ^«**«^ 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  which  had  the  bayonet  fixed 
— he  was  a  formidable  antagonist  for  even  the  naost 
pious  soldier  of  Bussia's  orthodox  Church.     Here 
and  there,  some  moments  before,  he  had  heard  orders 
given  or  repeated ;   and,  as  they  were  all  to  the  same 
efifecf,  and  all  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
soldierly  instinct,  he  had  one  at  least  of  the  requisites 
for  conducting  a  difficult  enterprise, — ^that  is,  a  clear, 
steadfast  idea. 

Wolseley  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  men  within 
range  of  his  voice,  and  told  them  what  they  now  had 
to  fight  for  was — ^not  victory  only,  but — ^Life.  Then, 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  being  ripe,  he  gave  them  the 
word  of  command :  '  Fix  bayonets,  charge,  and  keep 
*  up  the  hill  1 '  *  The  soldiery  answered  him  with  a 
burst  of  hurrahs,  sprang  forward  to  the  charge,  and  in 
the  next  instant  were  tearing  their  way  thrpugh  the 
thicket  of  Bussians.  They  suffered,  it  is  believed, 
heavy  loss  in  proportion  to  their  scanty  number  ;t 
but  they  achieved  their  purpose,  and  came  out  at 
length  on  the  southern  or  English  side  of  the  force 
which  had  undertaken  to  block  their  path. 

The  soldiery  who  moved  along  the  margin  of  th« 
Ledgeway  with  the  coloursof  the  Grenadier  Guards,  had 

*  It  may  seem  strange  that  amongst  soldiers  long  engaged  in  close 
fighting,  and  stiU  in  the  close  presence  of  the  enemy,  there  should  hare 
been  men  with  their  bayonets  imiixed,  but  so  it  was. 

t  The  loss  was  estimated  by  Doctor  Wolseley  at  not  less  than  one 
half. 
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CHAP,  already,  by  this  time,  made  some  little  way  towards  the 
' — ^ — '  rear;  but  they  were  only  a  part  of  'the  hundred'  which 
2d  Period,  j^  abstained  from  pursuit.  With  a  strength  of  pei^ 
haps  some  three  score,  they  were  moving  against  a  bair 
talion  which  both  feced  and  swirled  past  them,  and 
they  had  no  troops  thrown  out  to  cover  them  in  rear 
or  in  flank.  They  still  went  on  forcing  their  way, 
but  only,  as  it  seemed,  to  thrust  themselves  more  and 
more  absolutely  into  the  enemy's  power.  The  two 
colours  had  become  separated,  the  regimental  colour 
in  the  hands  of  Yerschoyle  having  made  some  twenty 
paces  more  way  towards  the  rear  than  the  Queen's 
colour,  carried  by  Turner.  The  group  immediately 
surrounding  this  last  standard  was  in  general  very 
small,  and  though  having  at  one  time  a  strength  of 
about  fifteen,  numbered  during  some  perilous  mo* 
ments  only  five  or  six  men.  It  occurred  to  some 
one  that  the  sight  of  the  colours  in  danger  would 
be  likely  to  draw  stragglers  towards  them,  and  this, 
it  seems,  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  shout  now  all 
at  once  heard;  but  the  words,  as  it  happened — 
the  words,  *  Carry  high  the  colours  I' — ^had  a  brave 
welcome  sound,  giving  strength  to  the  resolve  of 
the  men,  and  inflaming  their  soldierly  pride. 
The  Whilst  our  people  thus  strove  to  open  a  path  for 

peril  to      the  colours  in  the  teeth  of  an  interposed  force,  their 

which  the       .  i  i  i*         ■  i   i_  i  i 

colours      other  and  even  more  formidable  adversary  was  ap- 

expoeodT   proaching  them  from  the  opposite  quarter.    The  two 

Okhotsk  battalions  by  this  time  had  neared  the  left 

shoulder  of  the  Sandbag  Battery,  and  were   now 

moving  forward  with    a    great  alacrity,   for  their 
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soldiery  saw  the  colours  retreating  with  only  a  small  CHAP, 
band  around  them,*  < — A-^ 

Captain  Bumaby,  however,  as  we  know,  with  his  ^  ^V^' 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  had  succeeded  in  climbing  up  and  his 

-  men  inter- 

to  the  now  deserted  Sandbag  Battery  before  the  two  poeethem- 

Okhotsk  battalions  could  reach  it,  and  thus  found  tweentha 

himself  able  to  interpose  between    the    retreating  I^dti^ 

colours  and  the  enemy  advancing  to  overtake  themi  F^^^ 

The  bodily  effort  he  made  to  effect  this  rapid  ascent 

had  been  so  violent  that,  when  at  last  on  the  crest, 

he  allowed  himself  to  sink  to  the  ground  and  rest 

his  lungs  for  some  moments. 

He  had  not  yet  overtaken  his  comrades,  when  Bumaby's 
already  he  saw  that  the  small  clumps  of  men  round  action, 
the  colours  were  without  any  rear-guard  in  the  folds 
of  a  hostile  battalion,  and  that  the  prospect  of  their 
saving  the  standards  by  means  of  their  own  was 
almost  null.  So,  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  if  possible 
ward  off  the  impending  disaster,  he  called  out  to  the 
twenty  or  thirty  men  near  him,  and  drew  them  more 
closely  together.  Then  he  told  them  the  purpose  for 
which  they  must  fight.  By  firmly  retarding  their 
own  retreat  they  must  win  time  for  the  retreat  of  the 
colours.  They  were  to  be  in  effect  a  diminutive  rear- 
guard, fending  off,  if  they  could,  the  weight  of  two 
Kussian  battaUons. 

Of  some  such  measure  as  this  there  was  soon 
crying  need ;  for  whilst  the  small  clumps  of  our  people 
round  the  colours  9till  wrestled  with  the  I'&koutsk 
battalion  in  fronts  and  fended  it  off  their  right  flank, 
the  two  Okhotsk  battalions  came  on  past  the  Sandbag 
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CHAP.  Battery — one  moving  along  in  front  of  its  paiapet, 
' — ^L^  the  other  along  its  gorge.  They  were  both  pressing 
2d  Vniod,  eagerly  forward,  the  officers  vehement  with  their 
swords  in  the  air,  the  men  shouting  and  rabidly 
yelling.  For  once,  there  was  an  absence  of  that 
air  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  and  that  looking  about 
for  guidance,  which  elsewhere  had  characterised  the 
Bussian  masses  when  brought  into  the  dose  presence 
of  our  people ;  and  indeed  the  mere  sight  of  English 
standards  in  retreat  with  only  a  small  band  around 
them,  might  well  give  assurance  and  purpose  to  troops 
pressing  on  in  pursuit.  The  foremost  of  the  Okhotsk 
battalions  was  at  length  within  pistol-shot  of  our 
people ;  and,  if  it  should  close,  all  hope  of  saving  the 
colours  must  seemingly  come  to  an  end. 

In  this  strait^  Bumaby  remembered  what  he  had 
been  able  to  achieve  on  the  Ledgeway  by  striking  there 
at  a  column  with  only  a  small  knot  of  men,  and  per- 
ceiving that  now  mere  defensive  resistance  was  hope- 
less, he  judged  that  by  comparison  with  so  blank  a  re- 
source as  that,  an  attack  which  would  be  wild  under 
other  conditions,  might  be  in  reality  prudent  His 
men  at  this  moment  were  falling  back  very  fast^  but 
still  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  rally  them 
and  get  them  to  charge. 

He  had  no  brother  officer  near  him ;  but  Bancroft 
— the  hero  of  the  fight  on  the  Ledgeway — stood  yet 
at  his  side,  as  did  also  a  sergeant  of  the  Line  who 
had  mingled  with  the  Guards,  and  was  doing  splendid 
service.  Isaac  Archer,  Joseph  Troy,  John  PuUen, 
Edward  Hill,  and  William  Turner  were  near.     With 
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these,  besides  ten  or  twelve  more — some  Guardsmen,  CHAP, 
some  men  of  the  Line-there  gathered  and  fronted  J^ 
Tinder  Bumaby's  appeal  some  eighteen  or  twenty  ^  ^^^d- 
men.*     Bnmaby  told  them  to  close  together,  and 
then  said,  'Are  you  ready?'    The  men  answered  by 
their  act.     They  sprang  forward.     In  front  of  them 
all  at  that  moment,  giving  splendid  example  to  others, 
were  Isaac  Archer  and  the  sergeant  of  the  Line. 
There  were  some  Bussians  in  loose  order  advancing 
in  front  of  the  column,  but  our  people,  as  Archer 
expresses  it,  ^knocked  them   out  of  the  way,'  and 
then  there  was  nothing  except  air  and  smoke  be- 
tween the  solid  column  and  the  little  knot  of  its 
English  assailants. 

Men  in  the  foremost  of  the  enemy's  ranks  brought 
their  firelocks  down  to  the  charge,  but  did  not 
spring  forward  '  at  the  double '  in  advance  of  their 
comrades*  The  whole  column,  however  —  and  of 
course  the  front  ranks  along  with  it — continued  to 
advance  against  the  English.  Yet  down  to  this 
moment,  the  little  bevy  of  English  was  still  advjmc- 
ing  against  the  column.  Of  the  two,  which  would 
halt  or  hold  back  ?  Not  the  Russians  ;  for,  this 
time,  at  least,  with  English  colours  retreating  before 
them,  they  came  on  with  set  purpose;  and,  whilst 
their  people  in  front  gave  a  voice  to  the  eagerness 
of  the  force  by  their  shouts  and  fierce  yells,  the 
whole  mass  was  kept  in  glad  consciousness  of  its 
overwhelming  numbers  by  the  multitudinous  strains 

*  One  man  says  about  eighteen,  another  about  twenty,  and  no  one 
gives  any  other  numbers  as  his  estimate. 
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CHAP,  of  a  hymn  roaring  up  from  its  depths.     Must  it  then 

^ — ,.1^  be  the  eighteen  or   twenty  English  who,  as  was 

2d  Period,  natural,  would  have  to  yield?     Not  they,  if  their 

Captain  could  choose,  for  his  shout  was  now  again 

lieard :  *  Gret  close  together  and  charge  them  once 

*  more,  my  men  I '  Desperate  as  his  appeal  might 
sound,  he  was  obeyed.  *  I  thought  it  perfectly  use- 
'  less,'  says  Bancroft,  with  his  soldierlike  simplicity; 

*  I  thought  it  perfectly  useless  so  few  of  us  trying 
'  to  resist  such  a  tremendous  lot ;  but,  for  all  that, 
'  I  did  so.' 

In  modem  war  the  dash  of  two  hostile  forces 
does  not  often  occur  at  a  moment  when  each  is  ad- 
vancing against  each ;  but  here,  certainly,  the  still 
persisting  column  was  met  in  its  onward  course  by 
the  still  continuing  onset  of  the  small  English  band, 
and  for  once,  troops  whilst  charging  were  charged. 
Could  a  score  of  men  survive  hostile  contact  like  this 
with  a  strong,  well-ordered,  and  resolute  battalion  ? 
To  one  looking  back  as  did  Richard  Minor  from 
ground  close  beside  the  Queen's  colour,  the  small 
English  band  seemed  to  drop,  and  become  altogether 
extinguished,  the  actual  truth  being,  however,  that 
whilst  several  of  the  twenty  were  indeed  at  this 
moment  laid  low,  some  others,  including  the  Captain 
himself,  yet  remained  unstricken,  though  being  now 
fewer  4L  ever  and  dfap^  Li  mS^ied  m^=lo«, 
strife  with  their  adversaries,  thej  had  ceased  to  be 
discernible  at  even  a  few  paces  distant.  These  sur- 
vivors fought  hard.  Bumaby  receiving  the  bayonet 
-  thrust  of  an  eager  assailant  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak, 
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gave  the  point  of  his  sword  to  two  others ;  and,  his  CHAP, 
men  closing  fast  and  wrestling,  as  it  were,  with  their  > — . — ' 
nearest  antagonists,  the  column,  without  being  for  an  ^  ^'^^'^^^' 
instant  disheartened  or  turned  from  its  purpose,  was 
still  so  hampered  and  baffled  by  the  hindrances  result- 
ing from  these  bodily  combats,  as  to  be  either  stopped 
dead,  or  at  all  events  grievously  retarded  in  its 
onward  course,  and  this  at  a  time  when  moments 
were  precious,  for  our  troops  in  charge  of  the  colours 
had  been  all  this  while  forcing  their  way  through  or 
past  the  intercepting  battalion,  and  having  now  shaken 
it  off,*  they  were  gaining  upon  the  other  —  the 
Okhotsk — ^body  of  infantry,  thus  obstructed  in  its 
eager  pursuit.  Bancroft,  Archer,  and  Turner,  by 
this  time  had  been  all  three  of  them  wounded; 
whilst  Troy  and  Pullen  and  Hill  were  not  only 
living,  but  each  of  them  fighting  aggressively  in 
the  midst  of  the  Bussians,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
gaining  ground.  Engulfing  those  foremost  assaU- 
ants»  and  now  laying  its  weight  on  the  tormentors 
who  still  obstructed  its  front,  the  column  at  length 
recovered  its  powers  of  movement,  and  began  to 
draw  forward  once  more.  Then,  however,  its  troops 
all  at  once  undertook  to  deploy ;  and  the  evolution 
had  begun,  when  Bumaby,  happening  to  slip  upon 
the  wet  barrel  of  a  musket,  fell  to  the  ground; 
and  the  Bussians  passing  on  over  him,  it  presently 


*  The  intercepting — ^the  lakontsk — ^battalion  had  been  maimed,  as 
we  saw,  by  the  defeat  which  a  part  of  it  suffered  when  charged  and  cut 
throngph  by  Wolseley.  The  line  of  retreat  for  the  lakontsk  troops  was 
towards  the  head  of  the  Quany  Ravine. 
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CHAP,  resulted  that  he  and  the  remains  of  his  men, 
— ^.1-^  namely,  Bancroft,  Archer,  William  Turner,  John 
2d  period.  PuUen,  Edward  HiU,  and  Joseph  Troy,  with  besides 
a  few  more  then  living  but  afterwards  slain,  were  in 
the  wake  of  the  enemy's  advancing  battalions,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  Russian  side  of  the  column 
with  which  they  had  fought;  but  besides  that  Bancroft, 
Archer,  and  Turner  were  all  three  of  them  wounded, 
and  the  Captain  himself  lying  prostrate,  John  Fullen, 
though  afterwards  rescued,  stood  surrounded  at  this 
moment  by  Russians,  and  was  for  some  time  held 
prisoner.  On  the  other  hand,  three,  if  not  more,  of  the 
English  survivors,  namely.  Hill,  and  Troy,  and  James 
Archer — in  spite  of  his  wound — were  yet  upstanding 
in  arms,  and  still  ready,  as  they  presently  showed,  to 
engage  in  fresh  personal  conflicts. 

Cast  thus  by  the  chances  of  war  into  the  wake 
of  the  enemy's  advancing  battalions,  our  people  per- 
force became  witnesses  of  the  things  he  there  did. 
Russian  soldiers  detached  from  the  ranks  went  about 
from  spot  to  spot  despatching  the  wounded  English 
they  saw  on  the  ground,  and  even  in  their  superlative 
carefulness  transfixing  men  seemingly  dead.*  A 
Russian  lying  wounded  at  Burnaby's  side  malignantly 
invited  the  attention  of  these  fell  destroyers  to  the 
English  Captain,  but  Bumaby  had  a  loaded  revolver 

*  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Ruasians  in  general  refosed  quarter 
to  men  who  remained  upstanding.  It  was  against  prostrate  soldieir 
that  their  homicidal  mania  raged.  They  probably  had  an  idea — and  it 
was  one  not  always  ill  founded — that  a  recumbent  soldier,  whether 
wounded  or  not,  might  retain,  and  would  be  likely  to  exercise  his  power 
to  harm  them.  In  Bumaby  no  doubt,  though  prostrated,  they  still  ha<l 
a  dangerous  foe. 
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and  could  speak  the  Muscovite  tongue.     He  silenced  CHAP, 
his  neighbour  by  pointing  the  pistol  at  him  and  tell-  ' — .--1-^ 
ing  him  that  if  he  spoke  again  he  would  shoot  him.  ^  ^^^o^- 
Then,  pistol  in  hand,  he  awaited  his  destiny  with  a 
determination  to  sell  his  life  dear.     Despite  the  still 
combative  energies  of  Archer  and  Hill  and  Troy,  both 
they  and  their  Captain  and  the  rest  of  the  seven  sur- 
vivors must  have  been   soon   despatched  or  made 
prisoners  if  no  succour  had  come  from  without 

Succour  came.     We  saw  how  on  the  right  of  Hill  Opportune 
Bend  a  French  battalion  of  infantry — a  battalion  of  the  French 
the  Sixth  of  the  Line — stood  resisting  the  entreaties  Line, 
of  all  who  would  then  drive  it  into  the  fight,  and  we 
learnt  that  our  people,  in  the  rage  and  impatience 
provoked  by  this  lengthened  recusancy,  had  suflfered 
themselves  to  use  bitter  words.     Well,  now  this  very 
battalion — ^this  much  be-damned  *  Sixth  of  the  Line  * 
— did  good,  loyal  service,  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  England.     Its  fixed  attitude  of  expectancy 
had  been  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  want  of  due 
sanction  for  a  forward  movement,  and  was  converted 
at  once  into  opportune  action  by  the  authority  of 
General  Bourbaki,  now  apparently  giving  impulsion  to 
this  part  of  his  brigade.*   The  Russians  in  their  eager  Retreat  of 

the 

pursuit  of  the  colours  had  been  so  led  to  shape  their  Okhotsk 

.  ,  ,  «      ,  battalions. 

course  that  at  this  moment  they  were  laying  open 
their  right  to  the  French  battalion,  and  De  Camas 
began  to  advance  against  their  exposed  flank.  Thus 
all  at  once  threatened,  whilst  moving,  with  an  attack 

*  So  I  gather  ;  but  the  language  on  which  I  have  to  rely  is  not  so 
distinet  aa  I  cotild  wish. 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

2i  Period. 


Eztrica* 
tion  of 
Bumaby 
and  the 
otiher  ftoiv 
vivora  of 
his  little 
re^- 
guard. 


on  their  flank  from  a  fresh,  strong,  and  organised 
force,  the  Bossians,  it  seems,  first  endeavoured  to 
form  up  a  new  front  with  which  to  oppose  their  new 
enemy,  and  next — as  though  discontented  with  the 
result  of  their  eflForts — ^began  to  turn  and  retreat* 

Captain  Bumaby,  with  the  rest  of  the  seven  sur- 
vivors, was  stai  where  we  saw  him  in  the  wake  of  the 
enemy's  columns,  when  he  found  that  the  ebb  had 
set  in,  and  that  those  of  the  Bussians  around  him  who 
had  not  yet  moved  oflF  were  going  nevertheless  to  re- 
treat. Hill,  Troy,  and  James  Archer  acting  all  three 
together  at  a  well-chosen  moment,  rescued  Fullen  and 
Turner  from  the  Bussians  surrounding  them.  The 
enemy's  retreating  movement  proceeded ;  and  Captain 
Bumaby  himself  with,  besides,  the  six  other  survivors 
of  his  Uttle  rear-guard— that  is,  with  Bancroft^  Archer, 
Turner,  Pullen,  Hill,  and  Troy — became  parted  at 
length  from  the  hostile  multitude  in  which  until  now 
they  had  been  mingled  No  longer  molested,  and 
exulting  in  the  now  completed  salvation  of  the  colours, 
they  met  the  advancing  battalion  to  which  they  had 
owed  their  deliverance  and  gratefully  passed  through 
its  ranks,  t 

*  Apparently  the  deploying  movement  before  mentioned  vaa  a 
part  of  that  effort  to  show  a  new  front  which  was  made  when  the  French 
appeared. 

t  As  regards  the  achievements  of  this  little  rear-gnaid,  and  abo — ^in 
chief  measure — ^the  fight  on  the  Ledgeway,  I  owe  my  knowledge  to  a 
most  valuable  little  record  called '  The  Right  Flank  Company  at  Inker- 
'  man,'  which  contains  the  separate  statements  of  Captain  Bumaby  him- 
self, and  nine  of  those  who  took  part  with  him^viz..  Colour-sergeant 
Minor,  Wilkins,  Qilbert,  Morris,  Sayer,  Overson,  Bancroft,  Archer,  Troy; 
the  three  last,  it  will  be  observed,  being  three  of  the  seven  survivors  of 
the  rear-guard.    Each  of  the  statements  is  an  entirely  independent  one, 
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Without  venturing  to  adopt  any  estimate  of  its  CHAP, 
actual  duration  in  minutes,  one  may  say  that  this  « — .^ 
staggk  .g^  «.e»mp.samg  .^mW  wa3  main-  ^'^ 
tained  during  all  the  time  needed  for  the  achievement  rooooie  of 
of  the  puipoM  in  hand*   A  rear-gnaid  spontaneonalT  ^-^ 
{.nJZ  ~me  twenty  of  the  Gron^ier  6n«d.  S^!" 
proved  able  to  fend  off  great  masses.    It  shielded  the  ntreat  of 
men  with  the  colours  from  all  the  vehement  onsets  oun. 
directed  against  their  th«n  rear,  and  by  setting  their 
energies  free  for  combats  in  the  opposite  quarter,  en- 
abled  them  to  fight  on,  and  fight  through  in  the  teeth 
of  the  intercepting  battalion. 

The  survivors  of  the  men  who  cut  through  under 
Wolseley  had  already  come  in ;  and,  the  final  success 
of  their  movement  being  added  to  that  of  the  small 
band  with  the  colours,  as  well  as  to  that  of  'the 
Hwenty'  who  assumed  the  task  of  a  rear-guard,  it  Complete 
results  that  the  enterprise  of  the  150  soldiers  who  tionofthe 
broke  out  of  the  circle  drawn  round  them  by  2000  lish  who 

llAid  1)6611 

men,  was  now  at  all  points  complete.      They,  or  smroimd. 
those  who    survived    unstricken,  had    victoriously  enemy, 
fought  their  way  homa 

When  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after  brushing  his 
way  past  the  lakoutsk  battalion,  got  to  find  that  he 
had  become  separated  from  his  troops,  he  began  to 
endure  bitter  anguish,  and  was  driven  almost  to  dis- 

not  copied  or  boirowed  from  the  others,  and  all,  as  I  think,  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  truth. 

*  One  of  the  partakers  in  this  singnlar  fight  estimates  at  no  less  than 
ten  miirates  the  dmation  of  what  was  only  a  part  of  it — namely,  that 
cloee  wrestling  between  the  few  and  the  many  which  followed  upon 
Bomaby's  charge  ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  any  man  engaged  in  such  strife 
to  measure  the  flight  of  time  by  a  mere  effort  of  mind. 
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CHAP,  traction  when  minute  after  minute  elapsed  without 
>J^  his  being  able  to  learn  what  had  happened.  He 
2d  Period.  \^qqj^q  possessed  with  an  idea  that  the  Guards  were 

Anxietv  *" 

aaffered      perhaps  lost ;  and  his  grief — aroused  to  phrenzy  by 

Duke  of     this  cruel  thought — was  hardly  allayed  when  Percy 

bridge.       Herbert  said  cheerily,  though  in   language  almost 

harshly  prosaic  —  *  The  Guards,  sir,  will  be  sure  to 

*  "  turn  up." ' 

His  joy  As  respects  the  great  bulk  of  not  only  the  Guards, 

noM^ng^      but  also  all  the  rest  of  our  soldiery  who  seized  and 

of  them™  pursued  their  false  victory,  we  before  had  the  means 

^w'     of  observing  that  Percy  Herbert's  rough   prophecy 

was  destined  to  receive  its  fulfilment ;  and,  so  far  as 

concerned  that  small  remnant  of  troops  which  fought 

round  the  colours,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  been 

already  prepared   by  Captain  Bumaby  himself  for 

the  jojrful  sight  now  awaiting    him.*      Still    His 

Boyal  Highness  was  not  a  man  so  constituted  as  to 

be  able  to  gaze  with  restrained  emotion  when  he  saw, 

coming  out  of  the  dimness  and  slowly  approaching 

him,  a   little  body   of  unformed   soldiery — ^mainly 

Bearskins — but  a  few  of  the  Line — and  with  them 

two  standards,  the  colours  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 

The  apostrophe  that  broke  from  his  lips  was  marked 

with  religious  fervour,  and  indeed  he  half  borrowed 

church  language  for  the  utterance  of  his  soldierly 

joy.     But  the  Duke,  if  more  vehement  than  others, 

*  After  the  retreat  of  the  Okhotsk  battalions,  Bumaby  ceased  to 
move  in  the  exact  wake  of  the  troops  with  the  coloois,  and  came  in  by 
a  route  further  west,  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  He  apprised  H.R.H.  of  the  safety  of  the  colours,  and 
showed  him  the  part  of  the  field  in  which  they  might  be  met. 
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was  not  alone  in  his  rapture.     From  all — and  many  CHAP, 
stood   near — ^there   was  an  outburst  of  admiration  « — J- — ' 
and  praise  and  thankfulness,  to  greet  the  small  band  ^  ^*'"*^ 
of  Guardsmen  and  other  intermixed  soldiery  coming 
quietly  in  with  the  colours,  and  driving  before  them 
the  prisoners  they  had  been  able  to  take  whilst  fight- 
ing their  way  home  from  the  Battery. 


XV. 


The  Okhotsk  battalions  continued  to  retreat  before  contmiMd 
the  French  '  6th  of  the  line,'  and  descended  into  of  the 
8t  aement's  Gtorge ;  but  a  number  of  the  enem/s  "^^^ 
troops — not,  however,  in  a  state  of  formation —  ^''SJf*" 
still  remained  showing  front  from  the  gorge  of  the  gj^^ 
Sandbag  Battery.      Between  these  and  the  French  WBat.. 
battfdion    there    had    become    interposed    a    weak 
thread  of  English  skirmishers  —  men  belonging  to 
different  regimerite-and  near  them  a  single  horse- 
man. 

General  Bourbaki,  it  would  seem,  had  ridden  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  his  left  front,  and  was  not 
at  this  moment  present  with  the  battalion  of  Colonel 
de  Camas.      The  battalion — extended  in  line — ^had 
been  hitherto  maintaining  its  advance,  but  now,  from 
some  cause,  it  faltered.    The  men  did  not  fall  back,  HadtKfcion 
but  they  would  no  longer  come  on.  Captain  Armstrong  Frandi 
— ^the  horseman  we  saw  with  our  skirmishers — was  Line. 
an  able  young  officer,  accustomed  to  wield  authority, 

VOL.  V.  T 
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CHAP,  and  not  wanting  in  that  soldierly  sternness  whicli  the 
< — .r—^  need  of  the  moment  required.*     He  rode  up  to  the 
UF^fii^.  front  of  the   French   battalion,   and   spoke   to    its 
officers  in  language  which  perhaps  might  be  harsh^ 
but  was   nevertheless  opportune.      Our    few    men 
Captain     extended  in  front  saw  his  purpose,  and  gave  him  a 
strong's      cheer.     Seizing  the  moment,  he  adjured  the  French 
battalion   to   advance.     By  gesture,   by  words,  by 
example,  the  officers  strove  to  draw  their  men  for- 
ward; and  the  drums  of  the  battalion,  brought  to- 
gether in  rear  of  its  centre,  broke  out  into  a  fury  of 
sound  with  their  hurricane  ^^pa^  de  cJuirge!    The 
Reoaptnre  battalion  resumcd  its  advance,-  and,  the    enemy^s 
Sandbag     soldiery  then  withdrawing  from  the  gorge  of  the 
^^'     Sandbag  Battery,  it  presently  resulted  that  the  dis- 
mantled work  changed  masters  once  more,  and  was 
now  in  the  power  of  the  French,  though  not  actually 
kept  in  their  hands.     Colonel  de  Camas  avoided 
Continaed  the  crror  of  clinging,  as  our  people  had  done,  to  the 

advanoa 

of  the        site  of  the  dismantled  battery,  and  moved  on  in  a 

TlS"LQiH.flfl 

6th  of  the  westerly  direction  towards  the  head  of  St  Clement's 

^^  Corge,  where  General  Bourbaki,  as  it  seems,  was 
already  present  in  person. 

Meeting  There  the  General  found  Colonel  Horsford,  who  had 

General  80  manoeuvred  his  small  band  of  Rifles  as  to  be  able 

and  to  remain  in  this  advanced  part  of  the  field,  whilst 

HonSoid.  Bussian  battalions  moved  past  him  in  either  direction. 

*  Captain  James  Annstrong  (now  Major-Qeneral  and  Deputy  Adju- 
tant-Oeneral  at  the  Horse  Guards)  was  General  Adams's  Brigade-Major 
at  the  time  of  the  battle. 
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Some  conversatioii  took  place  between  the  two  gifted  CHAP, 
officers  thus  meeting  in  the  front  of  battle.     General  ^     ^     * 
Bourbaki's  object  apparently  was  to  continue  his  2<«  Period, 
advance,  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  not  to  quit 
the  high  ground.     Addressing  the  '  6th  of  the  Line ' 
he  said:  'Come,  my  lads,  the  English  are  in  your 
*  front.*    Forward ! '    He  then  led  the  battalion  some 
way,  in  an  almost  northerly  direction,  across  that 
rib   of  high  ground  which  ends  in  the  Inkerman 
Tusk 


XVL 


In  their  struggles  thus  maintained  on  the  Kitspur  Betro- 
against  hugely  overweighting  numbers,  our  soldiery  JETfi^tB 
passed  through  a  fierce  ordeal ;  but  from  almost  every  Kit^. 
one  of  their  fights  they  came  out  victorious.t    When 
the  enemy  appeared  on  the  north  they  attacked  and 
defeated  him ;  when  he  appeared  on  the  east  they  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  chased  him ;  and  when  at  last  he 
appeared  on  the  south  (where  lay  their  line  of  retreat) 
they  at  some  points  turned  his  flank,  at  others  attacked 
and  cut  through  him.   Though  beset  by  hostile  forces 

*  There  were  no  Engluih  troops  at  the  time  in  front  of  Boorbaki  and 
Horsfoid,  and  I  do  not  know  how  the  General  derived  the  impireaaion 
diacloeed  by  hii  words. 

t  Qeneral  Adams,  with  a  strength  of  700,  was  pressed  back,  after 
hard  fighting,  by  4000 ;  and  Gathcart's  attempt  to  drive  off  a  whole 
Boanan  battalion  with  50  men  was  not  crowned  with  success.  But 
except  as  legaida  these  two  instances^  I  know  of  no  combat  on  the 
Elitspur  in  which  our  people  failed  to  achieve  their  purpose. 
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CHAP,  in  their  rear  as  well  as  their  front,  they  so  well  de- 
« — , — '  livered  themselves  from  the  usual  consequences  of 
«rf  Period.  i)^ijig  Qijt  qQ^  tjjg^t — ^fg^j,  cnough  from  any  dream  of  a 

surrender  in  mass  —  they  hardly,  it  seems,  lost  a 
prisoner.* 
Their  Brought  about,  as  we  saw,  by  mistake,  the  fights 

which  raged  on  the  Kitspur  were  a  mere  waste  of 
strength  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  old  battery,  or 
the  ground  where  it  stood ;  and  their  sway  in  the 
battle  tras  owing  to  no  other  circumstance  than  the 
havoc  they  wrought  in  the  numbers  and  organisation 
of  the  contending  forces 

That  havoc,  however,  was  great  Out  of  some 
2600t  English  engaged  on  the  Eatspur,  near  a  thou- 
sand, it  is  believed,  were  killed  or  wounded  ;|  and 
besides,  though  victorious,  the  remains  of  the  forces 
thus  mangled  had  not  come  out  of  the  fight  in  an 
orderly  or  collected  state.  From  the  nature  of  their 
strife  on  the  Kitspur,  but  more  especially  from  their 

*  The  Coldstream,  the  4l8t,  the  46th,  the  49th,  and  the  95th  had 
not,  any  of  them,  one  nngle  man  *  missing.'  In  other  r^ments  con- 
tributing to  the  English  force  on  the  Kitspur,  the  'missing'  were — 
Grenadiers,  2  ;  Fusilier  Guards,  4 ;  20th,  6  ;  68th,  8  ;  Rifle  battalion, 
6.  No  man  could  have  been  taken  prisoner  without  coming  into  the 
list  of  the  '  missing ;'  but  men  might  well  be,  and  undoubtedly  were,  in 
the  list  of  the  *  missing '  without  haying  been  taken  prisoners. 

t  2646. 

X  The  casualties  which  occurred  in  the  several  regiments  contributing 
to  the  force  on  the  Kitspur  were  1275,  but  that  ^return  includes  the 
casualties  in  the  three  wings  which  fought  elsewhere,  with  also  those 
losses  which  were  sustained  by  the  combatants  of  the  Kitspur  in  other 
parts  of  the  field ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  the  estimate  of 
1000  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however 
that  all  the  wounded  were  dirabled. 
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unbridled  pursuit  down  the  steeps  and  through  copse-  CHAP, 
wood,  our  battalions  and  demi-battalions  had  become  ' — A-^ 
broken  up ;  and  although  we  shall  find  them  re-form- 
ing, and  returning  to  the  front  with  an  excellent  promp- 
titude, it  is  still  very  plain  that  for  the  purpose  of 
immediate  and  organised  resistance  to  the  next  im- 
pending attack,  we  hardly  can  now  count  on  any  of 
those  magnificent  troops — 2600  in  their  original 
number — ^which  fought  so  hard  on  the  Kitspur.  By 
mean,  of  eompariin  ^th  other  nmnbors.  we  ^ 
by-and-by  see  the  full  import  of  this  ugly  deduction 
firom  the  present  strength  of  the  English.  The  Rus- 
sians, it  is  true,  and  especially  the  Okhotsk  battalions, 
sustained  heavy  losses  in  both  officers  and  men ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  enemy  with  his  great  numerical 
preponderance  over  the  English  could  bear  deductions 
from  strength  much  better  than  they,  and  that,  even 
though  losing  very  many  more  men,  he  might  still  be 
a  gainer  in  relative  power. 
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CHAP. 

_yi^  XVII. 

2d  Period.  g^^  meanwhile,  our  centre — and  there,  the  groxmcl 
was  of  vital  worth — had  been  undergoing  incessant 
attacks.  At  the  very  moment  when  this  Second 
Period  began,  and  thenceforth,  again  and  again,  the 
enemy  moved  up  in  strength  to  assault  our  lines  on 
n.  Home  Kdge,  Jd  wa.  ev^  time  met  before  gaming 

°^*~'       the  crest  by  some  Uttle  band  of  our  infantry  thrown 
forward  to  dispute  his  advance. 

To  encounter  the  enemy  thus  in  advance  of  Home 
Ridge  was,  indeed,  to  forego  aU  advantege  afforded 
by  the  natural  strength  of  the  ground,  and  to  neu- 
tralise the  power  of  our  artillery  by  combating 
in  front  of  the  guns;  but  Pennefather  still  clung 
to  his  plan  of  making  the  Russians  fight  hard  for 
every  foot  of  ground  they  might  gain ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  almost  always  opposed  to  them  when  emerg- 
Penne-  ing  from  the  Quarry  Bavine  a  body  of  English 
method  of  infantry.  The  force  so  thrown  forward,  however, 
it  ^'^^^^  was  in  every  instance  so  small,  that  its  task,  as  defined 
by  Circumstance,  if  not  by  actual  directions,  was 
scarce  other  than  that  of  a  strong  picket  The  mere 
hundred  or  two  of  combatants  so  employed  for  the 
moment  on  ground  far  beyond  the  Home  Ridge, 
could  not  plainly  stand  bound  to  do  more  than  trouble 
the  enemy  in  his  advance,  and  take  care  that  the 
process  of  driving  them  in  should  cost  him  something 
in  men,  and  something  also  in  time.  If  we  see  their 
resistance  protracted  beyond  those  natural  limits,  we 
must  ascribe  its  excess  to  the  valiant  stubbonmess  of 
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our  soldiery,  and  not  to  a  preconceived  notion  of  CHAP, 
defending  any  ground  near  the  Barrier  as  a  part  of  ^ — , — ' 
the  English  position.  ^  ^*^ 

The  first  body  of  troops  thus  employed  against 
Dannenberg's  fresh  battalions  was  that  wing  of  the 
30th    which    we    saw    under  Colonel    Mauleverer,  Maoie- 
defeating  and  driving  before  them  the  two  Borodino  wingof 
columns.     Indeed  the  men  were  still  panting  with  Begiment. 
the  efforte  attending  their  victory  and  the  conse- 
quent  pursuit,  when  they  had  to  form  up  anew  and 
meet  the  fresh  IS^koutsk  battalions  already  descend- 
ing Shell  Hill.     These  Thirtieths  had  come  into  its  pro- 
action  with  a  strength   of  only  200,  and  now,  as  uBtMioe 
may  well  be  supposed,  their  numbers  were  grievously  enemy's 
lessened,  but  there  remained  to  them  valour  and  ooiumns. 
zeaL    In  the  strife  which  ensued  the  officers  gave 
themselves  to  their  work   with  absolute  devotion, 
whilst  the  men  on  their  part  stood  carefully  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  always  eager  to  obey  every  word  they 
could  catch  from  the  lips  of  their  chiefs ;  and  even 
when  the  communiclition  of  orders  was  baffled  by 
the  mist  and  smoke,  by  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the 
fight,  there  did  not  then  follow  any  collapse  of  the 
fighting  power,  for  what  happened  in  such  case  was 
that '  every  man  worked  for  himself,  and  did  the  best 
'  he  could.'    The  fire  of  these  few  resolute  English  in 
line  was  more  deadly  than  any  that  the  enemy  could 
deliver  firom  the  heads  of  his  bleeding  columns; 
but  the  Bussians  burnt  abundance  of  cartridges,  and 
our  people  could  not  help  wondering  how  it  was  that 
they  were  more  or  less  able  to  live  and  to  thrive 
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CHAP,  under  a  pattering  hail  of  lead  ever  thudding  into  the 
' — ^-^  earth,  and  cutting  the  oak  twigs  all  round  them. 
2dPeru)d.      ipj^^  g^j^^  ^^  characterised  by  a  recurrence   of 

effects  curiously  uniform.     In  every  one  of  the  many 
charges  they  made,  these  men  of  the  Thirtieth  were 
for  the  moment  victorious,  always  driving  before  them 
the  front  ranks  of  their  antagonists,  and,  of  course, 
more  or  less  gaining  ground;  but  the  moment  they 
ceased  to  be  the  assailants,  they  lost  their  ascend- 
ancy, finding  always  that  when  they  stopped,  and 
lapsed  into  an  attitude  of  sheer  defence,  they  could 
no  longer  bear  up  against  the  weight  of  the  hostile 
throng ;  and  substantially,  it  came  to  this,  that  they 
must  be  always  either  gaining  or  losing  ground,  either 
charging  or  falling  back.     Now,  the  same  men  of 
course  cannot  always  be  charging ;   so  our  people, 
having  no  supports  with  which  to  hold  fast  an  ad- 
vantage once  gained,  and  the  Russians,  on  their  part, 
not  proving  irresolute,  there  resulted,  for  some  time, 
that  swajdng  to  and  fro  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
hard  a^d  close  infantry  fighting  in  modem  battJea 
In  such  a  conflict,  if  long  continued,  weight  of  num- 
bers could  not  but  tell,  and  after  a  while,  the  alterna- 
tions of  the  swaying  movement  began  to  disclose  on 
the  whole  a  slow  progress  southward ;  for  in  general, 
after  charging  and  defeating  the  foremost  of  its  an- 
tagonists, the  little  band  of  the  Thirtieth  was  sooner 
or  later  forced  back  by  the  other  encompassing  sol- 
diery amongst  whom  it  had  penetrated,  and  these 
recoils,  taken  together,  extended  over  more  ground 
than  all  the  intervening  attacka 
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In  this  way,  at  length,  after  a  foot  to  foot  resistance  CHAP, 
long  maintained  against  heavy  columns  by  only  a  few  ^ — , — ' 
score  of  soldiery,  the  men  of  Mauleverer's  force  were  ^  ^^i^^^ 
pressed  back  and  back  till  they  found  themselves  at  men  at 
last  behind  the  crestwork  on  the  top  of  Home  Ridge,  prossed 
and  aligning  with  other  fractions  of  their  regiment  the  oest- 
under  Major  Fatullo.  By  that  time,  their  bodily  fatigue  The  mo- 
had  become  so  great  that  the  belt  of  ground  where  J^^^^* 
they  lay  was  to  them  a  very  haven  of  rest,  and  they  ^•'® 
thought  with  gratitude  of  Colonel  Percy  Herbert,  to 
whose  zeal  and  forethought  the  crestwork  mainly 
owed  its  creation.     These  brave  men,  if  absolved  for 
a  moment  from  the  toil  of  close  fighting,  were  still  in 
a  hot  part  of  the  battle-field,  under  constant  artiUery- 
fire,  and  liable,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  to  be  attacked 
by  infantry;  but  Nature  can  be  divinely  imperious 
when  she  ordains  perfect  rest  for  the  weary.     There 
were  many  who  slept. 

The  mass  which  had  been  thus  obstinately  resisted  OontiDiied 
by  Mauleverer's  people  was  pursuing  its  dearly  earned  the  i&- 
ad vantage,  and  making  its  way  up  the  slopes  of  ooimnn: 
Home  Kidge,  when  Fennefather  launched  afifainst  it  tiu 

^  attacked 

the  left  wing  of  Horsford's  Rifle  battalion — a  fresh  andde- 
and  united  body  with  a  strength  of  some  140  men.*  awingoc 
The  wing  formed  already  in  line  advanced  through  Rme  bat- 
our  guns,  and  was  presently  conj6x)nted  by  the  enemy       "* 
at  short  distance.     During  a  minute  or  two,  both 
column  and  line  stood  face  to  face  firing  their  hottest; 
but  then  the  column  began  to  fall  back,  and  was 

*  I.e.f  half  the  battalion,  which  had  a  strength  of  278.   Colonel  Hon- 
foid  himself,  as  we  saw,  acted  with  the  right  wing  of  his  battalion. 
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CHAP,  doeely  pursued  hy  the  Rifles.  The  Russians^  if  not 
w^  dispersed,  were  stiU  so  far  broken  up  that  the  spec- 
2d  Period,  f^^  ^qj  presented  was  that  of  a  force  retreating 
in  numbers  of  large,  heavy  clumps.  Whether  most 
of  their  people  then  falling  were  men  really  stricken, 
or  whether  there  were  some  who  *  downcharged '  in 
avoidance  of  the  balls  that  pursued  them,  they  at 
all  events  dropped  in  large  numbers  under  the  fire 
of  the  Rifles;  and  the  column,  now  driven  back 
into  the  Quarry  Ravine,  left  the  ground  in  its  wake 
thickly  slxewn  with  the  prostrated  soldiery  of  Russia. 
Numbers  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  great  terror, 
imagining  that  they  would  be  put  to  death  by  the 
victors.  To  officers  of  the  Rifles  (as,  for  instance,  to 
Bramston,  whose  description  is  the  one  now  before 
me),  they  addressed  themselves  on  bended  knees, 
with  hands  clasped  in  prayer;  and  'extraordinary,' 
says  Bramston,  was  the  sudden  change  of  every  sup- 
pliant's countenance  when  he  all  at  once  leajcnt  from 
kind  gestures  that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  being 
despatched. 

The  troops  composing  this  wing  of  the  Rifles  be- 
came parted  in  the  course  of  the  pursuit,  the  right 
flank  company  (or  a  part  of  it)  bending  off  towards 
its  right  front,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  wing  inclined 
away  to  its  left ;  but  when  the  Russian  columns  once 
more  emerged  from  the  Quarry  Ravine,  they  were 
met  by  another  small  body  of  English  soldiery,  that 
Hame*8     IS,  by  Humc's  wing  of  the  95th,  a  force  number- 
ti^elsth     ing  200  men,  which  (pursuant  to  orders  delivered 
forward     by  Pcnnefather  in  person)  was  marching  in  line  to- 
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wards  the  Barrier.*    The  two  hostile  forces  were  yet  CHAP, 
adyaacing  each  against  each»  when  Hume^  a  splendid  < — v — * 
officer — ^we  saw  how  he  fought  on  the  Alma — ^was  ^^*^- 
wounded  and  disabled;  and  it  seems  that  thence-  the  Bar- 
forth  the  wing  acted  rather  through  the  separate  ""*' 
energies  of  its  component  parts  than  in  its  capacity 
as  an  aggregate  unitt    But  whatever  their  method  of  Eeeuit  of 
action,  these  men  of  the  95  th  proved  able,  it  seems,  ut  it 
to  withstand  all  the  forces  directly  confronting  them ;     ^ 


and  if  some  of  the  enemy's  troops  made  good  their 
way  up  to  the  topmost  slope  of  Home  Bidge,  they 
did  not  do  this  by  overcoming  Hume's  wing  of  the 
'  Derbies/  but  rather  by  turning  its  flank 

There  came  one  Bussian  column  moving  up  on  the  Column 
enemy's  right  which  approached  the  crest  of  Home  driTMT 
Ridge  without  being  there  met  by  infantry,  but  then  gome  <J 
all  at  once  it  was  torn  by  the  merciless  case-shot  de-  ]^^' 
livered  from  the  left  part  of  Turner's  batteiy,  and 
driven  back  down  the  hillside. 

We  left  the  weary  men  of  the  30th  reposing  after  a  BnaaiAn 
their  fights,  and  blessing  the  name  of  Percy  Herbert  on  the 
for  the  welcome  moments  of  rest  which  they  owed  to  of  Home 
his  little  field-work.     They  had  lain  for  some  time  ^^' 
imdisturbed,  and  now,  when  a  body  of  soldiery  was 
seen  ascending  the  slope  in  their  front,  they  still  did 
not  rise ;  for  in  the  absence  of  all  firing  and  shouting, 

*  Hume's  wing  compriBed  the  half  of  a  battalion  which  had  come 
into  action  with  a  strength  of  443. 

t  When  Hume  had  been  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field,  there 
was  no  longer,  I  believe,  any  mounted  officer  with  the  wing  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  under  dense  mist  and  in  brushwood,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  officer  on  foot  to  exert  a  perfectly  effective  command  over  troops 
extended  in  line. 
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CHAP,  their  officers  took  it  for  granted  that  the  approaching 
* — v-1-/  troops  must  be  English,  and  accordingly  suflFered 
2rf  Period.  i}^qj^  ^q  comc  Unmolested  even  up  to  within  a  few 

but 

chmed      yards ;  but  then  suddenly — *Up,  30th,  up !  — ^the  new- 
buck  by     comers  proved  to  be  Bussians.     The  men  of  the  30th 
the  dotii.    sprang  to  their  feet,  bounded  over  the  crestwork,  and 
were  presently  driving  the  enemy  in  a  dispersed  state 
down  the  slopes  of  the  ridge.* 
Scantinefls       Fcw  indeed  were  our  people  thus  combating  in 
English      front  of  their  centre  at  any  one  time ;  but  the  scanti- 
^tdt     I169S  of  their  numbers  was  more  or  less  compensated 
oentee.       ^7  two   circumstanccs,  —  the   density  of  the  mist 
The  mist,    charged  with  smoke;  and  the  often  recurring  presence 
of  General  Pennefather  in  this  troubled  part  of  the 
field. 
General  The  favourite  ride  of  the  Greneral,  when  he  left  his 

iather.  placc  ou  Homc  Ridge,  was  into  the  thick  of  the  tumult 
inviting  him  on  the  line  of  the  Post-road.  During 
these  expeditions  of  his,  he  never  had  near  him  in 
advance  of  Home  Bidge  so  much  as  a  single  battalion 
with  which  to  encounter  great  masses ;  but  always 
undaunted,  always  kindling  with  warlike  animation, 
he  was  a  very  power  in  himself.  To  the  eye,  any 
horseman  approaching  the  Barrier  in  the  then  state  of 
the  atmosphere  was  a  blank,  unrecognised  phantom, 
and  not  even  that  radiant,  exulting  countenance — 
an  ideal  almost  for  the  lineaments  of  a  soldier  truly 
loving  the  fight — could  now  shine  out  through  the 

*  It  is  evident  that  this  RoBsian  colomn  had  made  good  its  way  to  the 
crest  by  taming  the  flank  of  any  interposed  forces,  for  otherwise,  of  course, 
it  could  not  have  come  up  so  quickly. 
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dimness ;  but  for  men  who  had  ears  to  hear  there  CHAP, 
was  comfort  and  even  a  smile  when  the  shadowy  -  ,  - 
form  of  the  rider  brought  with  it  the  sound  of  a  familiar  ^  ^^-w^^ 
voice,  and  the  *  grand  old  boy's '  favourite  oaths  roar- 
ing cheerily  down  through  the  smoke.  Irrespectively  of 
the  value  attaching  to  any  orders  he  gave,  the  mere 
energy  he  exerted  in  battle  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
mask  his  numerical  weakness,  and  trouble  the  heart 
of  a  column  groping  up  through  the  dimness  in  ignor- 
ance of  what  lay  before  it.  He  had  partly  appre- 
hended that  truth  which  the  enterprises  of  Bumaby 
brought  still  more  clearly  to  light,  and  had  got  to 
perceive  that  the  column,  if  met  at  close  quarters  by 
even  a  very  small  band  of  resolute  men,  may  prove, 
after  all,  to  be  only  a  fragile  and  sensitive  piece  of 
mechanism  which — especially  under  dense  mist — can 
be  trifled  with  and  tormented,  and  grievously  checked, 
if  not  indeed  finally  baffled  In  the  tumult,  he  was 
all  joy  or  all  anger ;  but  whether  in  joy,  or  whether 
in  anger,  his  bearing  disclosed  sense  of  power.  Nay, 
despite  all  the  tens  of  the  thousands  that  were  chal- 
lenging his  reign  on  Mount  Inkerman,  he  had  even 
an  air  of  ownership.  With  the  command  of  the  2d 
Division,  he  had  received,  as  it  were,  a  dominion  co- 
extensive with  the  range  of  its  pickets.  The  camp 
was  his ;  the  ground  was  his — he  knew  it  every  foot 
— and,  because  of  the  hordes  of  trespassers,  he  was 
not  the  less  in  his  seigniory.  When  his  horse  was  shot 
tinder  him,  and  he  had  to  struggle  some  moments 
before  he  could  extricate  himself  from  its  overthrown 
trunk,  the  emotion  he  disclosed  was  sheer  rage,  as 
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C  HA  P.  though  the  enemy's  gunners  who  had  dared  to  go  and 
kill  his  first  charger  were  guilty  of  some  lawless  out- 
rage for  which  they  must  speedily  su£fer^  and  in  the 
mean  time  be  damned.  As  from  the  first  he  had 
accepted,  so  now  he  still  held  the  theory  which  in- 
deed had  been  conceded  to  him  by  Lord  Raglan  as 
well  as  by  Canrobert,  and  understood  that,  the  ground 
being  his,  he  therefore  had  charge  of  the  battle. 
With  magnanimous  imprudence  he  had  allowed  the 
troops  to  fiy  off  on  an  enterprise  which  was  of  no 
moment  at  all  as  compared  with  the  vital  object  of 
defending  Home  Kidge,  and  now  it  was  for  him — 
for  him  with  what  men  he  had  left,  but  still  for  him, 
before  all — ^to  clear  his  domain  of  invaders.  The  hot, 
merry,  riotous  blood  that  fiowed  in  his  veins  may 
have  been  the  trxie  motive  power,  and  perhaps  he  was 
really  obeying  the  impulses  of  a  temperament  which 
the  '  Sacred  Isle '  gave  him,  whilst  he  fancied  himself 
guided  by  policy ;  but  it  is  strictly  true  that  at  any 
particular  moment  when  firom  the  poverty  of  his 
resources  in  men  or  cartridges  he  was  almost  unable 
to  strike,  he  liked  to  have  the  interval  filled  if  only 
by  the  shouts  of  a  few  men.  The  English  soldiery 
— ^more  austere  than  the  Greneral — did  not  always 
indulge  him  in  what  some  called  his  *  Donnybrook' 
tactics;  but  —  considering  always  the  mist^  and, 
besides,  the  brilliant  result — it  would  be  rash  to 
say  that  he  ej'red.  On  the  ground  between  Home 
Ridge  and  the  Barrier,  our  people  now  and  then 
for  the  moment  might  be  almost  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  means  of  immediate  physical  resistance ; 
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but  still  no  enemy's  column  could  drive  its  way  far  C  HJl  P. 
up  the  road  without  encountering  that  reserve  of 
Spiritual  force— the  Soul,  ad  it  were,  of  the  storm— 
which  hovered  round  every  spot  where  '  old  Penne- 
*  father '  chanced  to  be  riding. 

It  was  thus  that  against  mighty  numbers  a  reso* 
lute  man  held  the  ground  taken  specially  under  his 
charge ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  tactical 
method  he  followed,  his  purpose  was  so  well  fulfilled 
that,  as  in  the  earlier  hour  of  the  battle,  so  also  now 
during  thi.  its  Second  Period,  the  Russians  attacking 
our  centre  were  repulsed  in  every  effi>rt  they  made ; 
and  the  Barrier,  though  oftentimes  turned,  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  our  people. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  small  The'G*p 
bands  of  English  soldiery  which  thus  fended  oflf  the  ^^^  * 
successive  attacks  on  our  centre  had  no  pretensions 
to  do  or  attempt  more.  They  could  neither  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  his  lair  in  the  Quariy  Ravine,  nor 
molest  nor  even  detect  him  if  he  should  choose  to  move 
up  thence  by  his  left  to  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount 
Head.  In  other  words^  though  they  were  able  with 
their  hundred  or  two  of  men  at  a  time  to  fend  him 
off  from  Home  Ridcre,  thev  still  did  not  and  could 
not  perfonu  .  .^J^  by  do«ng  the  Gap. 

It  was  apparently  with  the  judicious  purpose  of 
closing  or  watching  this  chasm  that  H.RH.  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  despatched  Colonel  Upton  with  two 
detached  companies  of  the  Guards.^    Upton  moving 

*  When  met  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Colonel  Upton  (now  Lord 
Templeton)  was  riding  forward  to  take  the  command  of  hia  battalion. 


mvaxBOYTe, 
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CHAP,  in  the  direction  which  he  understood  to  be  the  one 
^  '  indicated  by  His  Royal  Highness's  gesture,  soon  found 
%d  Period,  himself  confronted  by  what  was  apparently  the  whole 
closed  by  lakoutsk  regiment,  for  he  saw  two  huge  columns 
SJto^l  moving  up  from  the  Quarry  Ravine  with  a  strength 
which  he  estimated  at  about  1500  each.  Upton 
extending  his  men  sought  to  combine  the  object  of 
checking  the  enemy  with  that  of  taking  ground  to 
his  left  (where  a  body  of  English  troops  could  be 
seen) ;  and  although,  after  losing  some  men  and  having 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  he  was  so  far  coerced  by 
troops  outflanking  and  working  round  him  as  to  be 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  Hill  Bend  and  take  shelter 
under  the  field-work,  there  is  reason  for  beUeving 
that  the  presence  of  his  little  force  deflected  the  course 
of  the  advancing  masses  by  maJdng  them  incline 
towards  their  right,  and  prevented  them  from  then 
seizing  the  advantage  presented  by  the  open  Gap. 

This  manoauvre  of  Upton's,  however,  was  only  a 
brief  one,  not  preceded  or  followed  by  any  other  like 
eflbrts ;  and  (having  before  seen  the  failure  of  every 
attempt  to  get  troops  for  the  Gap  from  either  the 
French  or  Sir  George  Cathcart)  we  now  know  com- 
pletely the  circumstances  under  which  it  became 
possible  for  a  lakoutsk  battalion  to  move  up  unim- 
peded from  the  Quany  Ravine  and  plant  itself  in 

the  Ooldfitieam.  He  had  commanded  the  Quaids  pickets  (posted  on 
the  4th  of  Nov.)  which  watched  towards  the  plain  of  Balaclaya,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  he  was  of  course  detained  on  that  front  till  it 
became  evident  that  Prince  Gortchakoff*s  menaces  were  not  serious. 
The  two  detached  companies  of  the  Quards  had  been  just  relieyed  fiY)in 
picket  duty,  and  were  advancing  to  join  their  comrades  when  the  Do^ 
gave  the  above  order  to  Upton. 
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the  rear  of  both  Cathcart  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  CHAP. 
The  handful  of  English  maintaining  their  unequal  « — ,J— / 
conflict  in  front  of  Home  Ridge  could  do  nothing  to  ^  ^^' 

°  *^         Illunon 

check  such  a  movement ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  created  by 

the  stab- 

very  stubbornness  with  which  they  fought  became  a  bonmess 
source  of  misapprehension,  and  therefore  of  danger,  lightatthe 
for  their  lengthened  resistance  made  it  seem  that  they 
must  be  in  strength  near  the  Barrier,  and  could 
answer  against  any  flank  movement  proceeding  across 
their  right  front  Men  imagined  a  line  of  battle 
where  in  truth  there  was  only  an  outpost 


XVIII. 

In  the  next  of  his  eflforts,  the  enemy  varied  some-  The 
what  his  line  of  attack,  driving  rather,  this  time,  at  q^hiOl- 
the  light  than  at  the  centre  of  Home  Ridge.    From  LtLck  the 
his  lair  in  the  Quarry  Ravine  he  heaved  forward  ja&me^ 
again  two  or  more  of  his  unwearied  Iftkoutsk  bat-  ^^^^' 
talions ;  but,  avoiding  the  line  of  the  Post-road,  and 
inclining  a  little  to  his  left,  he,  this  time,  kept  clear 
of    those   obstinate,   out-fighting  soldiery  who  had 
hitherto  baffled  his  enterprises.     When  he  nearedthe 
part  of  Home  Ridge  which  he  chose  as  his  goal,  he 
was  found  to  be  moving  upon  a  concave  front,  the 
central  mass  of  his  force  being  covered  at  each  flank 
by  a  protruded  claw  * 

*  It  would  be  rash  to  Bpeak  confidentlj  of  the  numbers  which  the 
enemy  engaged  in  this  attack  ;  bat  considering  that  he  acted,  iB  usual, 
in  heavy  columns,  and  that  he  could  afford  to  throw  out  a  massive 
claw  on  each  flank,  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  necessity  for  believing 

VOL.  V.  U 
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CHAP.  But  the  strain  that  had  been  pressing  so  long  upon 
^ — ^.1^  Pennefather's  slender  resources  was  now  in  some 
2d  Period,  measure  lightened  by  the  accession  of  Brigadier- 

To  D6  016^ 

by  near  General  Goldie,  with  a  wing  of  the  20th  Begiment 
troops  counting  180  men,  under  Colonel  Horn,  and  the 
General  approach  of  the  57th,  nearly  200  strong,  under 
^^^'      Captain  Edward  Stanley  * 

Lord  Baglan  ordered  an  aide-de-camp  Captain 
Somerset  Calthorpe  to  bring  forward  the  wing  of  the 
20th,  and  take  it  at  once  up  to  Pennefather.  This 
was  speedily  done.  After  moving  up  the  Home  Ridge 
by  ground  on  the  right  of  the  Post-road,  Colonel 
Combat  Hom,t  wlth  hls  men  of  the  20th,  there  came  under 
Colonel  fire,  and  he  at  once  deployed  into  line,  then  began  to 
his  wins  of  advaucc  dowu  the  slope.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere 
had  by  this  time  in  some  measure  changed,  and  was 
clear  enough  to  disclose  a  massive  body  of  Russians 
pressing  up  through  the  brushwood,  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  yards.  The  men  of  the  20th  de- 
livered their  fire,  and  thus  manifesting  their  presence 
to  the  enemy's  gunners  on  Shell  Hill,  drew  upon 
themselves  a  storm  of  artillery  missiles.  Whilst  still 
a  good  way  off  from  the  column  they  understood 
that  they  were  ordered  to  charge.    They  briskly 

that  the  whole  force  must  have  nmnbered  fullj  2000.  The  lakoutsk 
battalioDB  had  no  doubt  suffered  bj  this  time  heavy  lostes,  but  it 
will  be  remembered  that  thej  went  into  action  with  a  strength  of 
3223.  Towards  the  close  of  this  Second  Period,  however,  one  of  the 
four  lakoutsk  battalions  was  engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  another  part 
of  the  field. 

*  Colonel  Powell,  who  commanded  the  regiment,  being  on.diity  with 
a  part  of  it  in  the  trenches.    The  exact  strei^^th  under  Sfcuilej  was  196L 

t  Now  General  Sir  Frederic  Horn. 
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worked  their  way  forward  under  a  powerful  fire  of  CHAP, 
both  artillery  and  small-arms,  which  was  continually  « — J^ 
lessening  their  scanty  numbers ;  but  the  obstacles  ^  ^**'*^* 
interposed  by  rugged  ground  and  thick  brushwood 
soon  distorted  their  line,  and  by  making  rapid 
movement  impossible,  precluded  them  from  executing 
as  yet  what  an  Englishman  means  by  a  ^  charge/ 
Thus  circumstanced  they  advanced  firing.  Before 
long,  the  exigencies  of  their  hastened  progress  over 
obstructed  ground  had  brought  them  into  what  one 
may  call  close  skirmiishing  order.  Their  colours  drew 
towards  them  some  stragglers  from  other  regiments, 
whom  they  welcomed  into  their  fellowship.  Presently 
they  found  that  the  enemy,  whilst  directly  confront- 
ing them  with  his  masses,  was  also  overlapping  their 
line  on  each  of  its  flanks;  and  there  was  obvious 
room  for  question  as  to  what  in  such  case  they  should 
do ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  directions  proceeding 
firom  higher  authority,  it  was  judged  that  their  right 
course  must  still  be  to  '  force  the  enemy  back  down 
'  the  hill,'  and  therefore  fight  on  to  the  utmost  against 
the  troops  straight  in  their  front  There  ensued  a 
combat,  maintained  for  some  time  by  an  industrious 
use  of  the  firelock,  and  Colonel  Horn's  people  at 
length  had  so  nearly  exhausted  their  cartridges  as  to 
be  driven  to  the  expedient  of  taking  ammunition  from 
the  pouches  of  the  dead. 

But  a  change  of  temper  came  on;  and  at  the 
thought  of  the  bayonet,  these  men  of  the  20th  seemed 
aU  to  have  but  one  wilL  Despite  the  hostile  masses 
on  their  flanks,  they  were  glowing  with  that  sense  of 
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CHAP,  power  which  is  scarce  other  than  power  itselt  To  men 
^ — ^-1—/  of  their  corps  and  none  other  had  been  committed 
2d  Period.  ^^^  charge  of  a  sacred  historic  tradition ;  and,  if  they 
were  to  use  the  enchantment,  they  must  not,  they 
knew,  endure  that,  in  their  time,  its  speU  should  be 
broken.  The  air  was  rent  by  a  sound  which — unless 
.hey  be  n.en  of  the  i.iti.Ud'regin.ent_people  .peak 
of  as  strange  and  *  unearthly/  After  nearly  a  century 
from  theX  when  their  cry  beeame  Lo^^ 
forty  ye™  Ir  the  time  Zhen  laet  it  reeounded 
in  battle,  these  men  of  the  20th  once  more  had 
delivered  their  old  *Minden  yelL'*  Disregarding 
alike  the  force  on  their  right  and  the  force  on  their 
left,  they  sprang  at  the  mass  in  their  front  and  drove 
it  down  the  hillside.  In  pursuit,  they  inclined  to 
their  left,  and  were  presently  on  the  Post-road.  Fol- 
lowing its  course  they  passed  over  the  Barrier,  and 
descended  some  hundreds  of  yards  into  the  Quarry 
Ravine,  but  by  that  time  they  were  in  a  dispersed 
state. 

Lieutenant  Vaughan  chanced  to  be  with  the  fore- 
most of  the  pursuing  soldiery,  and  he  found  himself 
in  command  of  about  a  score  of  men  belonging  partly 
to  his  own  regiment — the  20th — ^but  partly  also  to 
the  Guards  and  regiments  of  the  2d  Division.  With 
the  aid  of  a  volunteer  officer  (Lieutenant  Johnson  of 

*  It  was  of  course  by  steady  practice  in  the  regiment  that  the  art 
and  mystery  of  the '  Minden  yell '  had  been  fiedthfally  preserved.  The 
elder  officers  of  the  regiment  had  generally  an  idea  that  the  practice 
might  be  regarded  as  *  irregnlar '  at  Headquarters,  and  they  did  not 
openly  sanction  it,  but  the  young  officers  did.  In  England — so  opposite 
in  that  respect  to  the  Continent — youth  is  strongly  tenacious  of  custom. 
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the  Indian  Irregular  Cavalry)  he  formed  up  his  men  CHAP, 
across  the  road,  and  moved  steadily  forward,  pushing  ^ — ,11-/ 
always  before  him  the  enemy's  disordered  troops.  ^  ^^^d- 
He  was  approaching  the  part  of  the  Quarry  Ravine 
where  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  in  its  course,  when, 
on  looking  towards  the  crest  straight  before  him, 
he  saw  a  Russian  light  battery  brought  rapidly  on 
to  its  edge;  and  presently  he  and  his  men  were 
under  its  plunging  fire.  In  a  moment  he  saw  what 
to  do.  Choosing  out  a  few  of  the  Guards  and  other 
men  armed  with  the  rifie,^  he  bade  them  disregard 
altogether  the  enemy's  infantry,  sight  their  pieces  for 
300  yardS}  and  steadily  shoot  at  the  battery.  He  was 
so  well  obeyed  by  his  marksmen — they  knelt  down 
and  took  aim  with  studious,  deliberate  care — ^that 
the  battery,  after  firing  another  round,  limbered  up 
and  made  off  in  great  haste. 

It  was  only  on  the  approach  of  fresh  columns  that 
the  now  scattered  fragments  of  Horn's  victorious 
soldiery,  and,  with  them,  Vaughan's  little  band,  began 
to  fall  back  from  the  far  advanced  ground  they  had 
reached  in  the  eagerness  and  heat  of  pursuit  Colonel 
Horn's  wing  of  the  20th  was  never  forced  back  to 
the  crestwork.  Sometimes  losing,  sometimes  gaining 
ground,  it  remained  fighting  out  in  the  front. 

The  Russians  thus  overthrown  drew  with  them 
into  retreat  the  force  which  had  constituted  their 
left  claw;  but  the  column  which  had  formed  their 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  not  only  the  20th,  but  aU  the  in- 
fantry  of  the  4th  Division  (except  Horsfoid's  battalion  of  Rifles)  was 
armed  almost  entirely  with  the  '  smooth-bore/  there  being  only  about 
35  rifles  in  each  of  the  '  red  regiments.' 
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CHAP,  right  continued  to  hold  the  ground  gained,  and  was 

^ — ...1-^  still  on  the  slopes  of  Home  Bidge. 

w^^iod       Against  this  the  57th  was  destined  to  act  Theregi- 

^^^t^    "'^^^  ^'^g  ^P  ^^^^^  y^^^g  ^^P*^  Stsjoley,  was 
'"'"^    placed  on  the  left  of  the  ground  from  which  Horn's 

attack  had  proceeded,  and  some  way  in  front  of  the 
crestwork,  but  lying  down  on  the  ground  to  let 
our  gunners  fire  over  it.  General  Gk)ldie  approach- 
ing spoke  proudly  of  Colonel  Horn's  charge  to 
the  men  of  the  57th,  and  then  launched  them 
against  that  protruded  column  which  stood  in 
.  their  front.  It  is  supposed  that  when  these 
200  men  of  the  57th  were  nearing  the  massive 
column,  Stanley  saw,  or  imagined  he  saw,  in  his 
people  some  tendency  to  waver.  At  all  events,  he 
thought  fit  to  utter  an  inciting  apostrophe.  Forty- 
three  years  had  passed  since  the  day  when — encom- 
passed on  all  sides  but  one  by  the  enemy's  hosts — 
this  regiment  had  heard  from  its  colonel  the  words — 
*  Fifiy-seventh !  die  hard  I'  but  the  remembrance  of 
that  dismal,  that  valiant  command  had  been  cherished 
in  the  corps  with  tenacious  affection,  and  young 
Stanley  knew  well  what  chord  it  was  that  he  touched 
when  he  said — *Men,  remember  Albueral'*  then 
ordered  the  regiment  to  charge.  He  fell  mortally 
wounded,  but  was  obeyed  to  the  letter,  for  his  littie 

*  The  men  of  the  regiment  prided  themselves  on  being  called  the 
*  Die-hards.*  The  cherished  remembrance  had  probably  been  rendered 
more  vivid  than  ever,  if  it  is  true,  as  1  think  I  have  heard,  that  one  of  its 
captains  at  Inkeiman — Captain  Inglis,  who  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  regiment,  and  brought  it  out  of  action — ^was  the  son  of  the 
Colonel  Inglis  who  at  Albuera  in  1811  had  bade  it '  die  hard.' 
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regiment  charged  home.      The  enemy's  column,  if  CHAP, 
breaking  under  the  onset  of  bayonets,  still  did  not  at  ^ — ^^1— ^ 
first  turn  in  flight,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Line  and  the  ^  ^«»*^- 
Colunm  was  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  obstinate  hand- 
to-hand  fighting ;  but  at  length  the  57th,  now  com- 
manded by  Captain  Inglis,  had  absolute  mastery, 
and  not  only  defeated  the  opposing  mass,  but  pur* 
sued  it  down  the  Quarry  Ravine  to  that  same  bend 
in  its  course  which  not  many  minutes  before  young 
Vaughan  and  his  people  had  reached. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  and  heavy  column 
of  Russians  the  remnant  of  the  57th  was  drawn  back. 
Keeping  up  all  the  way,  whilst  retreating,  a  well- 
sustained  fire,  it  gained  the  top  of  Home  Ridge,  and 
lay  down  behind  the  crestwork.  From  time  to  time 
Russian  troops  came  up  approaching  the  spot,  but  not 
at  this  period  with  anything  like  a  strong  purpose ; 
and  without  being  gravely  molested,  the  57th  here 
continued  to  hold  its  defensive  position. 

Thus^  against   the    whole   weight   of  the  forces  Result  of 
attacking  the  right  of  Home  Ridge,  our  people  made  Bhui«ttock 
good  the  defence  with  less  than  400  men.*  ^ri^t 

of  Home 
Bidge. 

XIX. 

* 

Two  hours  of  hard  fighting  had  passed,  and  the  ^^^^ 
Russians  were  now  at  the  dose  of  this  Second  Period  ^oon- 

*  With  legard  to  the  Riusiaii  strength  engaged  in  this  attack,  see 
the  grounds  (stated  ante^  note,  p.  905)  for  putting  it  at  follj  2000. 
The  English  troops  engaged  were  fresh,  and  therefore  their  numhers 
can  be  given,  as  we  saw,  with  exactness, — viz.,  wing  of  20th,  180 ;  57th 
196 ;  total,  376. 
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CHAP,  without  having  yet  gained  any  ground  in  advance 
' — ^—^  of  Shell  Hill.  Far  from  crushing  Pennefather  by 
2d  i^c/iod.  ^^£j,  huge  numerical  preponderance,  they  had  failed 
which        to  drive  in  his  main  picket.*     After  the  eflforts  they 

took  place  * 

during  the  had  made,  and  the  blood  they  had  spent,  this  griev- 

Period.      ously  disappointing  result  might  at  first  sight  appear 

to  involve  the  sure  failure  of  their  enterprise. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  ample  room  for 
considerations  of  an  opposite  tendency.  Except  a 
truant  body  of  Zouaves  allured  by  the  roar  of  the 
fight,  no  fresh  infantry  reinforcements,  whether 
English  or  French,  were  so  nearly  approaching 
Mount  Inkerman  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  next  great 
conflict.  General  Dannenberg's  artillery,  with  nearly 
100  guns  by  this  time  in  battery,  was  rampant 
from  east  to  west  along  a  whole  mile  of  front ;  and, 
though  mangled  and  cruelly  lessened  in  numbers,  the 
battalions  with  which  he  had  fought  during  this 
Second  Period  were  still  in  an  organised  state ;  whilst 
his  infantry  supports  and  reserves,  to  the  number 
.  of  more  than  9000,  were  altogether  untouched. 
And  another  whole  corps,  he  well  knew,  was  await- 
ing the  preordained  signal.  If  only  he  could  force 
his  way  on  over  the  opposite  hillock,  and  show  the 
head  of  a  column  on  ground  as  far  south  as  the  Wind- 
mill, he  would  instantly  unleash  Prince  Oortchakoff, 
and  soon  find  himself  joined  on  the  toplands  by  more 
than  20,000  fresh  troops. 

But  above  all,  General  Dannenberg  could  draw 

*  '  The  Barrier,'  it  should  be  constantly  remembered,  was  simply 
a  picket  station. 
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comfort  from  the  weak  state  to  which   our  people  CHAP, 
had    been    reduced    at   the   close    of   this    Second  ^ — ^-1—/ 
Period.     Though    not    gaining    ground,  ^fed    con-  ^  ^^f'^- 
stantly  worsted  in  combat,  he  had  nevertheless  pro- 
voked fights  which  not  only  wrought  bloody  havoc  in 
the  too  scanty  force  of  the  English,  but  disorganised — 
at  least  for  the  moment — a  large  proportion  of  their 
troops  still  remaining  alive  and  unwounded. 

The  decomposition  resulting  from  victory  and  un- 
bridled pursuit  may  of  course  be  more  easily  remedi- 
able than  that  brought  about  by  defeat;  but  after  the 
dispersion  of  intermixed  soldiery  over  a  great  breadth 
of  copsewood,  their  spontaneous  re-assembly  and  their 
subsequent  restoration  to  order  were  processes  that 
would  necessarily  occupy  the  greater  part  of  an  hour ; 
and  accordingly,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  remains  of 
our  troops  engaged  on  the  Kitspur  were,  almost  all,  des- 
tined to  rank  with  what  we  called  the  *  spent  forces/ 

A  moment's  comparison  of  numbers  will  show  the 
full,  import  of  this  change.  Before  the  Sandbag 
Battery  had  yet  lured  on  the  Guards  to  victory,  pur- 
suit, and  dispersion,  the  Allies,  after  duly  providing 
for  the  defence  of  their  left,  had  in  hand,  or  eke 
closely  approaching,  several  orgaaused  bodies  of 
English  infantry  with  a  strength  of  4700,*  and, 
besides,  two  battaHons  of  French  infantry  comprising 
1600  men.t  Well;  those  French  battalions,  it  is 
true,  were  still  nearly  intact ;  but  of  the  4700  English 
one  half  J  had  been  either  destroyed,  or  otherwise,  for 

*  See  cmie^  p.  183.  t  1665. 

X  Except  the  small  remnant  of  the  companies  of  the  49th  still  acting 
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CHAP,  the  moment,  annulled,  from  the  effects  of  their  fight 
. — „L^  on  the  Kitspur :  and  when,  also,  allowance  is  made 
u  Period,  f^i*  ^jj3  losses  which  PennefiEither  had  sustained  whilst 
defending  Home  Ridge,  it  becomes  apparent  that  at 
the  close  of  this  Second  Period  a  very  small  number 
indeed  would  sujQSce  to  represent  the  whole  strength 
of  the  oiganiaed  English  infantry  then  ready  to  meet 
the  next  blow. 

Under  every  aspect  this  enormous  diminution  of 
the  immediately  effective  strength  was  a  change  of 
grave  import ;  but  more  especially  so  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  fate  of  the  next  homr's  conflict ;  and  upon 
the  whole  it  must  be  judged  that^  in  spite  of  the 
incessant  defeats  he  had  been  sustaining,  the  enemy 
might  at  last  fairly  hope  to  conquer  fortune  by  a 
resolute  use  of  his  power. 

It  was  now  half-past  eight  o'clock. 


THIRD    PERIOD. 

8.30  A.M.  TO  9.15  A.1C 

I. 

3d  Period.      The  battalions  thrown  forward  by  Dannenberg 
when  he  made  all  the  recent  attacks  had  suffered 

under  Bellaura,  none  of  the  2000  men  w)io  fought  on  the  Kitspur  veie 
BO  circumstanced  that  thej  could  take  part,  as  organised  troops,  in 
resistance  to  the  coming  attack  on  Home  Ridge.  There  were  about  200 
of  them  who  stiU  retained  military  cohesion — ^viz.,  a  few  of  the  Bifles 
under  Horsford ;  the  96th — ^rather  more  than  100 — under  Vialls  asd 
afterwards  Sargent ;  and  some — Coldstream  men — under  Wilson :  but  all 
these  still  remained  fax  away  on  our  right  front. 
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losses  in  battle  which  largely  reduced  their  original  CHAP, 
number  of  10,000;*  but  they  continued  to  be  in  ^ — . — ' 
a  weU-organised  state,  nay,  were  even  so  little  dis-  ^^'^'^*^ 
heartened  as  to  be  already  judged  fit  for  the  effort  of  the 
of  another  great  onslaught;  and,  the  9000 1  men  in  on  Mount 
reserve  being  yet  quite  untouched,  it  may  be  taken  at  this 
for  granted  that  at  the  opening  of  this  Third  Period, 
the  enemy  still  had  on  Mount  Inkerman  coherent 
bodies  of  infantry  with  a  strength  of  about  1 7,000. 
He  retained  all  his  guns  intact,  and,  as  before,  had 
nearly  100  of  them  in  battery. 

Besides  what  we  called  our  *  spent  forces,'  but  in- 
cluding the  men  set  apart  to  guard  their  left  flank,  strength 
the  English  had  of  troops  held  together  in  an  organ-  AiUes. 
ised  state  some  3300  foot  with  36  guns»  and  to  these 
there  had  been  added  rather  more  than  1600  French 
infantry.  So,  besides  a  little  truant  body  of  Zouaves, 
which  was  already  approaching,  the  AUies  may  be 
regarded  aa  having  organised  bodies  of  foot  arrayed 
at  this  time  on  Mount  Inkerman  with  a  strength 
of  altogether  5000,  |  and,  including  Boussini^e's 
12  pieces — for  these  were  now  close  at  hand — as 
many  as  48  guns. 

Greneral  Dannenberg  was  not  destined  to  receive 
any  farther  accession  of  troops ;  and  it  proved  nearly 
the  same  with  the  Allies.  Lord  Baglan,  one  may 
say,  had  no  more  infantry  left  that  he   could  fitly 

*  10,712.  t  9036  without  the  Sappers. 

t  See  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IX.  Of  the  3300  English  infantiy  1000 
at  the  least  were  stiU  guarding  the  nnassailed  left,  leaving  only  2300 
for  the  impending  fight 
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CHAR  bring  up  to  swell  his  strength  on  Mount  Inkerman ; 
^  ^'  >  whilst  General  Canrobert,  with  abundance  of  troops 
3(2  Period.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  determination  to  use  them,  had  stiU  some- 
how failed  to  provide  for  the  speedy  support  of  his 
two  battalions  already  taking  part  in  the  action ;  and 
upon  the  whole  it  resulted  that  (excepting  the  truant 
body  of  Zouaves)  no  fresh  reinforcements  of  foot  were 
as  yet  so  nearly  approaching  that  they  could  be  in 
time  for  the  next  coniiict 


II. 


Plan  of  The  fiussians  now  gathered  their  strength  for  a 

Bians.        concentrated  attack  on  Home  Ridge. 

Whatever  their  earlier  movements,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  troops  undertaking  this  onslaught  came  emerging 
at  last  from  the  Quarry  Ravine.  Percy  Herbert  in- 
deed saw  great  colunms  which  started  at  first  from 
Shell  Hill  and  began  to  pour  down  its  side  in  a  state 
of  excitement  and  hurry  ill  suited  to  the  then  long  dis- 
tance between  them  and  their  foes;*  but  it  is  believed 
that  these  masses  soon  bent  away  towards  their  left  in 
avoidance  of  the  Saddle-top  Reach,  and  afterwards  made 
their  way  up  by  ground  where  their  march  could  be 
but  little  observed  till  it  brought  them  within  a  few 

*  On  account  of  the  amoke  these  movements  on  SheU  TTill  were  not 
visible  to  Pennefather,  but  the  accident  of  being  at  the  moment  on  the 
Fore  Ridge  enabled  Percy  Herbert  to  discern  them.  The  cynical  speech 
he  was  heard  to  utter  when  he  saw  the  Russians  beginning  their  'double 
*  quick'  so  prematurely  was  characteristic  of  the  cool  sportsman  as  well 
as  of  the  cool  soldier :  '  Nicely  blown  those  poor  devils  will  be  ! ' 
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yards  of  the  Barrier  *  Movements  resting  thus  largely  C  H  A  P* 
upon  the  advantages  of  the  Quarry  Bavine  were  much  ' — v — ' 
favoured,  of  course,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  offering  ^  ^^^o^ 
two  parallel  roads  for  the  advance  of  the  columns.t 

The  central  or  great  trunk  column  of  the  assailing  Their  dis- 
force  consisted  of  two  heavy  masses,  one  movmg  m  for  the 
support  to  the  other,  and  containing  each  two  bat-  *^**^  ' 
talions.  |    Our  people  from  some  cause  had  hitherto 
seen  very  little  of  Bussian  colours  in  action  ;§  but 
with  the  four  battalions  constituting  this  trunk  of  in-  The  mat 
fantry,  the  enemy  was  now  visibly  carrying  a  standard,  Sumn. 
and  one  of  great  size.  ||     It  was  in  charge  of  the  second 
mass.     The  other  forces  advancing  against  the  Home 
Bidge  consisted  of  single  battalion  or  single  company 
columns  with  skirmishers   covering  their  advance ; 
and  these  detached  bodies  were  so  placed  and  so 
moved  that  they  shielded  the  great  trunk  column 

*  A  question  as  to  the  routes  by  which  the  enemy  in  this  great  attack 
made  good  his  advance  to  the  foot  of  Home  Bigde  was  long  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  camp  of  the  2d  Diyidon ;  but  I  believe  the  state- 
ment in  the  text  to  be  accurate,  and  at  all  events  it  is  the  one  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Gteneial  PennefiEtther.  ffe  '  always  thought/  as  he 
once  assured  me,  that  the  Russians  effected  their  advance  almost  en- 
tirely '  by  the  line  of  the  Post-ioad.' 

t  The  old  road  in  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  and  the  new  one  scientifi- 
caUy  carried  on  terraces  along  its  left  bank. 

X  These,  it  is  believed,  were  the  four  battalions  of  the  lakoutsk 
regiment. 

§  Though  forming  only  the  fourth  part  of  a  regiment,  each  Russian 
battalion  had  its '  flag,'  but  our  people,  I  believe,  rarely  if  ever  saw 
these  minor  standards  in  action.  They  were  probably  small,  and 
*  cased.' 

II  The  standard,  I  suppose,  of  the  whole  reffimerU — t.^.,  of  all  the  four 
battalions.  The  evidently  abnormal  appearance  of  the  standard  made 
one  question  whether  it  might  not  have  been  an  '  Icon,'  that  is,  a  flat 
'  image ' — a  picture,  or  a  basso-relievo — of  some  protecting  saint. 
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CHAP,  on  both  flanks,  and  ultimately  spread  out  far  in 
^ — ^.I—/  front  of  it  a  moving  thicket  of  bayonets,  .which  thus 
9d  Period,  practically,  if  not  by  design,  was  destined  to  act  as 
^J^.  L  'T«>g»ard'  of  DaonrW"  pr«e»t  entop™. 
^J^*^'     When  nearing  its  goal,  this  vanguard,  if  so  one  may 
call  it,  will  be  found  several  hundreds  of  paces  in 
advance  of  the  great  trunk  column,  and  then  showing 
a  front  uneven  and  not  without  breaks — ^but  coexten- 
sive with  the  whole  length  of  Home  Ridge, 
strength        The  forccs  thus  advancing  against  the  Allies  on 
u8«iiMits.  Home  Ridge,  comprised,  it  is  believed,  about  6000 

men.* 
stren^  Of  Coherent  infantry  forces  so  disposed  on  the 
^i<m  of  ground,  or  so  closely  approaching  it  as  to  be  able  to 
forces  take  part  in  resistance  to  this  coming  attack,  the 
for  r«0i8t-  Allies  had  some  2000  English,  and  (besides  the  truant 
SSTa^      l>ody  of  Zouaves)  a  battalion  of  900  French.t 

tack. 

*  The  combats  tmdertaken  by  the  Russians  duiing  this  Third 
Period  were  peihaps  on  the  whole  more  creditable  to  them  than  sny 
of  their  other  endeavours  on  this  Inkerman  day ;  bat,  whether  from 
losses  of  officers  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  they  have  entirely  failed 
to  record  what  they  did  in  this  stage  of  the  battle  ;  snd  the  number 
above  indicated  is  attained  by  accepting — ^with,  however,  some  reduction 
>-the  estimate  of  skilled  English  observers.  Officers  on  Hill  Bend 
or  on  the  Fore  Ridge  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  enemy's  advance 
when  it  neared  the  Home  Ridge,  and  they  describe  it  as  a  force  which 
must  have  comprised  some  twelve  battalions.  I  may  add,  howeveTi 
that  the  interest  of  the  strife  during  this  Third  Period  does  not  turn  so 
much  upon  comparison  of  numbers  as  was  the  case  in  those  earlier 
struggles  where  the  greatness  of  the  odds  was  in  reality  a  main  chanc- 
teiistic 

t  9027  English  and  908  French,  the  rest  being  either  at  a  distance 
on  the  right  or  right  front,  or  left  in  charge  on  the  opposite  flank  to 
guard  the  Careenage  Ravine  and  the  Mikriakoff  Glen.  See  Appendix^ 
Na  IX.,  where  the  components  of  the  forces  thus  divided  are  given 
indetaiL 
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Of  the  two  thousand  English,  some  600 — ^broken  CHAP, 
up  into    several  small    bodies — were   ranging    out  ^ — .^^—^ 
far  and  wide  to  harass  the  enemy's  advance,  in  con-  ^  -p«*»<^ 
formity  with  Pennefather's  favourite  system ;  whilst 
another  portion  of  the  two  thousand,  having  also 
a    strength    of    about    600,   and    commanded    by 
Colonel  Ainslie  and  Colonel  Swyney,  stood  drawn 
up  in  line  between  the  Home  Ridge  and  the  Well- 
way;  but  the  800  English  troops  which  remained 
after  deducting  those  two  bodies  of  600  each  were 
either  on  the  Home  Kidge  itself  or  else  closely  ap- 
proaching it. 

In  the  judgment  of  Pennefather,  as  we  saw,  the  loss 
of  this  little  hillock  would  involve  the  sheer  ruin  of 
the  Allies ;  but  apparently  he  still  trusted  much  to  his 
plan  of  fighting  out  in  the  front,  or  else  put  his  faith 
in  the  steadfastness  of  the  '  7th  L^ger,'  now  closely 
approaching ;  for  certainly  the  English  troops  that  he 
had  at  this  time  on  the  Home  Eidge  itself  were  not 
only  few,  but  all  placed  so  exclusively  on  the  flanks 
as  to  be  leaving  the  crest  at  its  centre  altogether  un- 
guarded by  infantry. 

Some  way  to  the  left  of  the  Post-road  there  lay 
the  remnant  of  the  55th,  computed  to  be  100 
strong ;  and  yet  further  left — ^after  leaving,  however, 
a  wide  interval — ^the  right  wing  of  the  47th  Begiment^ 
with  now  about  200  men;  whilst  on  the  extreme 
right,  at  Hill  Bend,  Colonel  Upton  with  some  120  of 
the  Guards,  and  on  his  left  some  1 70  men  under  the 
colours  of  the  57th,  were  still  lining  the  parts  of  the 
crestwork  to  which  they  had  been  forced  back  by  stress 
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CHAR  of  battle.*     But  the  weight  of  the  coming  attack,  if 
^.    /    /  pushed  home,  must  fall  plainly  on  the  centre  of  the 
3d  Period,  crest,  and  yet  there,  for  the  moment,  no  infantry  at 
all  could  be  seen. 

However,  the  7th  L^ger  with  its  strength  of  900 
was  already  approaching  the  Post-road  from  the 
right  of  Pennefather's  camp,  whilst  the  truant  body 
of  Zouaves  was  coming  up  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
as  were  also  the  four  companies  of  the  77th  under 
Egerton ;  t  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Allies  on  the 
whole  were  awaiting  their  6000  assailants  with  a 
strength  of  about  3000. 

Pennefather — stiU  recognised  as  the  Greneral  more 
especially  in  charge  of  the  battle — ^was  at  the  centre 
of  the  Ridge,  and  near  its  crest ;  but  lower  down  on 
the  reverse  slope  of  the  Ridge,  Lord  Raglan  sat  in  his 
saddle.  General  Canrobert  during  the  battle  was  often 
at  the  side  of  Lord  Raglan,  but  not  at  this  exact  time. 


IIL 

RofiButn         The  enemy  did  not  neglect  to  smooth  the  path  for 

fire.  ^^     his  columns  by  a  raging  fire  of  artillery ;  and  indeed 

we  shall  find  him  persisting  in  the  use  of  this  arm 

with  an  indiscriminate  zeal,  at  the  risk  of  mowing 

down  his  own  soldiery. 

*  Under  the  colours  of  the  57th  there  was  the  57th  itself,  and  on  its 
left  some  men  of  the  Bifles,  including  Lieutenant  Tryon,  the  oflSoer  of 
that  name  whose  achievement  on  a  later  day  won  him  great  distinction. 

+  He  was  coming,  as  we  saw,  from  the  duty  of  guarding  the  Mikria- 
koflf  Glen,  having  been  there  relieved  by  Lord  West's  i^-ing  of  the  21st 
Fusiliera.    His  force  was  now  about  200  strong. 
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The  clearer  state  of  the  atmosphere^  the  unity^  CHAP, 
simplicity,  and  wisdom  of  the  enemy's  now  settled  ^     y'   * 
design,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  was  covering  the  ^  ^^^' 
trunk  of  his  assailant  force  under  a  thick  outer  sheath  stances 
of  close-gathered  soldiery — all  these  new  conditions  guahing 
distinguished  his  present  attack  from  every  former  attack, 
enterprise.     We  shall  not  see  him  baffled,  this  time, 
by  any  small  obstinate  bodies  of  men  resisting  his 
advance  from  the  first  and  disputing  the  ground  step 
by  step. 

Owing  rather  to  chance,  or  the  ideas  of  the  moment.  The 
than  to  any  general  or  foregone  design,  the  small  ^^^ 
slender  threads  of  English  soldiery  thrown  out  in  ad-  Actually 
vance  of  Home  Ridge  were  in  such  positions  at  the  ^*Sm^ 
outset  of  this  attack  that  the  enemy  in  great  strength  ^^^ 
could  move  steadily  forward  between  the  bramble  of  *"^p^ 
combatants  which  hung  on  his  right,  and  the  one 
which  hung  on  his  left,  thus,  no  doubt,  exposing  the 
thick  sheath  of  soldiery  with  which  he  covered  his 
flanks  to  incessant  though  petty  attacks,  but  encoun- 
tering only  slight  obstacles  in  his  direct  front     Act- 
ing under  such  conditions,  the  enemy  at  some  points 
bore  the  fire  on  his  flanks  with  such  excellent  forti- 
tude as  even  to  seem  unconscious  of  the  infliction. 
At  others,  the  ensheathing  columns  were  roughly 
handled  and  closed  in  upon  by  our  out-fighting  troops; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  these  English — even 
whilst  the  great  onset    proceeded  — -  were  tearing 
batches  of  prisoners  from  the  enemy's  flanks,  and 
quietly  marching  them  in ;  so  that  Russian  assailants 
and  Russian  captives  were  now  and  then  seen  to  be 

VOL.  V.  X 
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C  H  A  F.  moving,  not  only  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 

^ — A-^  direction,  but  so  close  to  one  another  as  to  be  actually 

zd  Period.  ^^  gome  momcuts  intermixed.     Except  on  his  flanks, 

however,  the  enemy  encountered  no  grave  resistance. 

He  was  not  entangled,  this  time,  in  any  long,  obstinate 

fight,  arresting  or  even  retarding  his  onward  march ; 

and  if  he  did  not  at  once  deHver  his  vanguard  from 

the  few  ^core  of  English   soldiery  who  had  stood 

direct  in  its  path,  he  at  least  forced  them  ceaselessly 

back  without  once  being  brought  to  a  halt 

Penne-  Thus  Penncfather's  beloved  plan  of  fending  off  the 

ABssiied      strife  from  Home  Ridge  by  seeking  it  out  in  the 

o^Sidga  front  was,  this  time,  destined  to  fail,  or  rather,  to 

speak  with  more  strictness,  it  did  not  fairly  come  into 

play ;  and  not  having  been  able  to  kindle  any  more 

of  those  long  and  obstinate  fights  near  the  Barrier, 

which    had    80    gloriously    signalised    his    former 

struggles,  he  now  all  at  once  found  himself  assaulted 

on  his  own  denuded  heights  by  great  masses  brought 

up  with  despateh,  and  in  solid  unbroken  strength, 

fix)m  the  Quarry  Ravine  to  Home  Ridge. 


IV. 


Theene-         The  troops  of  the  enemy's  vanguard  were  not 

guard :  the  moviug  upou  a  frout  SO  closcly  connected  and  straight 

deUyered    as  to  be  in  the  order  for  making  an  absolutely  single 

attack  along  their  whole  line,  but  at  nearly,  if  not 

quite  the   same   time,  they  might  burst  upon  the 

threatened  hillside  in  several  waves;  and  the  onset 
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a 

now  first  to  be  witnessed  is  the   one  which  broke  CHAP. 

VI 

over  the  western  extremity  of  the  Home  Ridge.  ^ — ^^-^ 

It  was  there,  as  we  saw,  that  a  demi-battery  under  ^  ^«*'*«'- 

Attack 

Lieutenant  Boothby,  which  formed  part  of  Captain  on  Booth- 
Turner's  command,  had  been  placed  by  Colonel  Fitz-  battery  at 

•n  1*  1  1      1    /•  thg  west- 

mayer.  For  want  of  room  on  the  crest,  the  leftmost  ern  eztre- 
of  the  three  pieces — ^the  one  under  Sergeant-major  the^ome 
Henry — had  been  placed  updn  the  westward  slope  of 
the  Bidge,  where  it  not  only  stood  lower  down  than 
the  rest  of  the  demi-battery,  but  upon  ground  encom- 
passed by  tall  brushwood,  which  indeed  at  the  first 
reached  so  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  gun  that,  until 
the  oak-boughs  had  been,  some  of  them,  lopped,  it 
could  not  be  brought  into  action. 

The  assailants  were  advancing  in  strength  against 
both  the  front  and  the  right  front  of  Boothby's 
guns,  but  it  was  from  another  direction  that  the 
enemy  delivered  his  home-thrust;  for  one  of  his 
columns,  which  had  made  a  bend  round  by  its  right 
in  order  to  approach  unobserved,  now  all  at  once 
flooded  in  from  the  west  upon  the  left  flank  of  this 
half-battery,  and  in  an  instant  Henry's  gun  was  sur- 
rounded by  Russians.  From  the  other  part  of  the 
half-battery  men  found  time  to  fire  a  round  of  '  case,' 
but  not,  it  would  seem,  with  any  great  result,  for 
the  weight  of  the  attack  was  in  the  flank.  I  cannot 
undertake  so  broad  a  negative  as  to  assert  that  no 
English  infantry  were  witnesses  of  this  attack,  but 
it  is  certain  that  none  came  up  in  time  to  avert  the 
capture.  An  order  was  given  to  limber  up,  but  the 
drivers,  it  then  appeared,  had  already  retreated  with 
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CHAP,  all  the  limbers  and  teams :  and  Russian  troops  then 

^-J}:^  breaking  in  upon  the  two  upper  guns,  tiie  offiL  and 

^  ^^-  artillerymen  present  with  that  part  of  the  demi- 

battery  fell  back  several  paces,  or  rather  moved  up  by 

their  right  to  a  higher  part  of  the  Ridge. 

When  the  foremost  of  the  enemy's  troops  had  so 
closely  surrounded  Henry's  gun  as  to  be  abeady  but 
a  few  paces  off,  they  charged  in  with  loud  shouts, 
undertaking  to  bayonet  the  gunners ;  but  by  Henry 
himself,  and  one  at  least  of  his  people,  they  were  en- 
countered with  desperate  valour.  Henry  called  upon 
his  men  to  defend  the  gun.  He  and  a  valiant  gunner 
named  James  Taylor  drew  their  swords  and  stood 
firm.  The  throng  of  the  Russians  came  closing  in, 
very  many  of  them  for  some  reason  bare-headed,  and 
numbers  of  them,  in  the  words  of  a  victim,  *  howling 
'  like  mad  dogs.'  Henry  with  his  left  hand  wrested  a 
bayonet  from  one  of  the  Russians  and  found  means  to 
throw  the  man  down,  fighting  hard  all  the  time  with 
his  sword-arm  against  some  of  his  other  assailants. 
Soon,  both  Henry  and  Taylor  were  closed  in  upon  fix)m 
all  sides  and  bayoneted  again  and  again,  Taylor  then 
receiving  his  death-wounds.  Henry  received  in  his 
chest  the  up-thrust  of  a  bayonet,  delivered  with  such 
power  as  to  lift  him  almost  from  the  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  and 
stabbed  in  the  arms.  Then,  from  loss  of  bloody  he 
became  unconscious,  but  the  raging  soldiery,  inflamed 
by  Religion,  did  not  cease  from  stabbing  his  heretic 
body.*    He  received  twelve  wounds,  yet  survived. 

*  See  jMM^,  Prince  MentflchikofTs  despatch,  p.  462. 
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For  the  most  part  the  gunners  drew  off  in  time  CHAP, 
to  save  their   lives,  but  those  who  lingered  were  ^ — ^.L^ 
bayoneted.     The  Russians,  now  undisturbed  masters  ^  ^^f"*^* 
of  the  demi-battery,  were  presently  doing  their  best —  Capture  of 
though  only  with  pieces  of  wood — ^to  spike  the  three  battel 
captured  guns ;  but  they  disclosed  no  larger  ambition, 
and  did  not  undertake  the  real  conquest  that  might  L^mit^ 
seem  to  await  them,  if  they  should  move  on  by  their  thrcap- 
left  along  the  crest,  to  attack  in  the  flank  an  inviting   ^'^ 
line  of  artillery  scarce  supported  by  300  foot 

The  enemy  had  been  in  possession  of  the  demi* 
battery  about  three  minutes  when  there  all  at  once  Recapture 
appeared  on  the  left  rear  of  the  Home  Ridge  a  truant  tiJU 
little  body  of  Zouaves,*  These  brave,  lawless  men  had  ^a"y  ^ 
stolen  away  from  their  camp — or  even  perhaps  from  iJ^^of 
their  duty  in  the  trenches — that  they  might  take  part  ^^^^^  - 
in  the  fight  they  heard  raging  on  Mount  Inkerman ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  or  surmise  that  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  their  onset  they  were  led  by  Sir 
George  Brown  in  person,  t    They  had  come  into  a 

*  I  cannot  give  the  strength  of  these  Zouaves,  but  they  were  probably 
the  same  whom  we  shaU  presently  see  at  the  side  of  Pennefather,  and 
the  number  of  that  body  was  computed  by  him  at  about  60. 

i*  Sir  George  Brown  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  would  have 
been  horrified  to  learn,  that  whilst  making  himself  the  leader^  the 
ringleader^  may  one  not  say  ?--of  this  brilliant  attack,  he  was  abetting  a 
body  of  soldiery  who  were  '  absent  from  their  post  without  leave.'  In 
his  private  despatch  to  Headquarters,  12th  Nov.  1854,  after  speaking 
of  the  English  position  as  'greatly  denuded  of  troops,*  he  says:  <  It 

*  was  that  circumstance  which  enabled  a  few  of  the  enemy  to  break 
'  through  to  take  temporary  possession  of  three  or  four  of  our  guns, 

*  which  rendered  the  arrival  of  the  French  infantry  so  opportune.  It 
'  was  in  leading  on  them  that  I  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm, 
<  which  compelled  me  to  quit  the  field.'  Supposing  Sir  George's  Ian* 
guage  to  have  been  strictly  appropriate,  this  must  have  been  the  French 
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CHAP,  part  of  the  field  where  they  saw  the  captured  demi- 
' — ^.l—/  battery  directly  in  their  front,  whilst  on  their  right 
8d  Period.  1      ^j^^  QQQ  jj^^j^  ^£  ^Yie  4th  Division,  drawn  up  under 

with  col-      ^  ,  »  r 

uteraiaid  Coloncl   Swynev  and  Colonel  Ainslie.*     This  last 

from  600  •'       "^ 

men  of  oar  forcc,  advancing  in  line,  drove  back  all  the  enemy  s 
■ion.  troops  in  its  direct  front,  whilst  the  brave  Zouaves 

sprang  at  the  Russians  they  saw  in  possession  of  the 
demi-battery,  thrust  them  out  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  passed  on  between  the  guns  in  pursuit,  again 
defeated  the  enemy  when  they  found  him  striving  to 
rally,  and  thus  finally  made  good  their  recapture  of 
the  three  English  guns,  t 
Porition  After  giving  that  collateral  aid  towards  the  re- 
by  the  capturc  of  the  guns,  which  resulted  from  the  over- 
lie ^h*  ^  throw  of  the  troops  in  their  direct  front,  these  600 
men  of  the  4th  Division  continued  to  advance  in  pur- 
suit till  they  incurred  fire  from  the  batteries  on  Shell 
Hill.  Then  the  men  halted  and  lay  down,  but  the 
colours  remained  erect,  drawing  fire  upon  those  who 
were  near  them.  In  the  course  of  its  advance,  this 
body  of  600  men  had  considerably  brought  round  the 
left  shoulder,  and  whilst  now  lying  halted  in  line  it 
fronted  towards  the  north-east. 

advance  which  he  led ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  the  troops  were  Zauitweg. 
I  have  never  seen  any  one  who  observed  him  at  the  time  when  he 
received  his  wound. 

*  667  men — ^viz.,  466  of  the  6dd,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  2l8t  with 
strength  of  201. 

t  Since  this  brilliant  exploit  involved  an  outrageous  breach  of  dis- 
cipline, it  was  to  be  expected  that  French  authorities  might  observe 
a  rigid  silence  on  the  subject ;  and  I  cannot  state  the  numbers  of  the 
valiant  culprits,  nor  even  mention  with  certainty  the  battalion  to  which 
they  belonged.  Time,  however,  effaces  the  reasons  for  silence;  and  I 
am  not  without  hope  that  these  pages  may  elicit  a  tardy  avowal. 


Division. 
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We  now  move  along  the  crest  towards  our  right  CHAP, 
till  we  come  to  the  spot  where  Colonel  Warren  ^ — ^ — ' 
of  the  55th  stands  posted  with  100  men  of  his  ^^«^- 
regiment. 

The  bank  of  smoke  l3nng  between  Shell  Hill  and  Circum. 
Home  Eidge  owed  its  source  almost  all  at  this  time  tending  to 
to  the  fire  of  the  contending  batteries^  and  of  foot-  enem/s 
soldiers  waging  their  war  along  the  flanks  of  the  ^"*^** 
assailant  force ;  for  in  his  direct  front,  the  enemy  was 
so  weakly  opposed  as  to  be  able  to  make  good  his 
advance  without  any  difficult  fighting ;  and  the  score 
or  two  of  English  receding  before  him  had  long  since 
expended  their  cartridges.  So  circumstanced,  those 
few  English  soldiers  were  hardly  distinguishable  in 
the  battle-field  at  even  a  few  yards'  distance ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  being  sullen  and  weary  and  brave, 
they  did  not  come  hastening  in  with  the  speed  that  is 
commonly  used  by  men  who  no  longer  resist.  So, 
upon  the  whole,  this  great  Russian  attack  was. not 
only  proceeding  through  its  present  stage  with  a 
quiet  and  unostentatious  despatch,  but  even  under 
such  conditions  that  observers  looking  down  fix)m 
Home  Ridge  might  mistake  what  were  really  some 
portions  of  the  enemy's  loosely  formed  vanguard  for 
English  troops  in  retreat. 

Colonel  Warren  was  with  his  hundred  men  of  the  The  loo 
55th  in  the  western  bulge  of  the  crestwork  when,  from  55th  unr-  ^ 
the  ground  where  he  stood  dismounted  by  the  side  of  Sritti""^ 
his  charger,  some  grey-coated  soldiery  were  observed  ^^- 

did  every  one  with  him,  that  the  people  he  saw  were 
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CHAP.  English  troops  slowly  retiring,  and  went  on  undis- 
^ — V — '  tracted  with  the  task  of  the  moment — namely,  that 
3d  Period.  ^£  providing  for  the  removal  of  a  gun  and  a  howitzer 
which  had  bexsome  clogged,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
work  by  any  of  the  contrivances  tried.  For  some 
time,  the  refractory  pieces  had  been  drawing  fire  upon 
this  part  of  the  crest  without  being  in  a  state  to 
return  it ;  but  Colonel  Warren  at  length  had  caused 
them  to  be  limbered  up,  and  they  had  even  been 
moved  a  few  paces  when  there  fell  on  the  ear  an 
imdefined  foreign  sound  as  of  multitudinous  life,  and 
then  all  at  once  on  the  top  of  the  Ridge,  there  rose 
up  before  the  eyes  of  our  men  a  strong  Russian 
column  which  instantly  came  closing  in  upon  the 
front  of  the  65th  line,  and  at  the  same  time  flooding 
on  past  its  right  flank.  At  some  spots,  the  enemy 
when  first  recognised  was  within  five  yards;  at 
others  even  nearer,  and  indeed  quite  close.  Taken 
thus  by  surprise,  the  hundred  men  of  the  65th  were 
some  of  them  enveloped  and  made  prisoners,  and  the 
rest  driven  back  several  paces,  leaving  all  that  part  of 
the  crestwork  which  had  been  in  their  charge  to  be 
held  or  overswept  by  the  enemy.  The  Russians  then 
found  all  at  once  that  they  were  under  fire  from  their 
own  batteries,  and  this  discovery  so  embarrassed  some 
of  the  troops,  that  they  hastily  marched  off  their 
prisoners  without  taking  from  them  their  arms.* 

Colonel  Warren,  they  say,  would  not  stir  one  foot 
in  retreat  till  he  saw  his   people  re-forming,  and 

*  Those  prisoners  afterwards  attacked  their  guards,  and  such  of  them 
as  were  not  struck  down  in  the  fray  recovered  their  liberty. 
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remained  standing  angry  on  the  crest  whilst  the  CHAP. 
Russians  flowed  past  him  without  sta3ring  to  take  his  ^ — J- — ' 
life.  ^  ^«^^- 

On  the  crest  some  way  more  towards  our  rights  but  Attack  on 
still  not  so  far  east  as  the  Post-road,  Captain  Turner  half  of 
was  present  with  that  half  part  of  his  battery  which  battery, 
had  been  left  under  his  personal  control.    Before  him, 
and  on  his  right  front,  a  part  of  the  enemy's  van- 
guard was  abready  ascending  the  slope.    Turner  see-  The  fii« 
ing  that  he  was  altogether  unsupported  by  infantry,  well-timed 
well  knew  he  must  presently  move ;  but  meanwhile  he  ^wai  of 
plied  the  assailants  with  *  case,'  and  it  was  only  at  gong, 
a  very  late  moment  that  the  gun  commanded  by 
Hesketh  delivered  its  last  shot.      All  three  of  the 
guns  were  limbered  up  and  withdrawn  in  time  to  save 
them  from  capture. 

Before  many  moments,  loose  bodies  of  troops  form-  Part  of  the 
ing  part  of  the  enemy's  vanguard  began  to  appear  on  ^q^^ 
the  crest,  and  soon  indeed  they  broke  over  it,  not  only  ^i„g 
at  the  part  just  then  vacated  by  the  right  half  of  Turn-  ^Home 
er's  battery,  but  also  by  the  line  of  the  Post-road,  and  ^Jt  con- 
over  ground  yet  further  east    The  assailants  hav-  fc^^!^ 
ing  come  on  thus  far  could  look  dU  the  way  down  the  ^^'7"^ 
hillside  and  beyond  over  Pennefather's  camp  with-  ^s®'- 
out  seeing  so  much  as  one  body  of  English  infantry 
formed  up  to  oppose  their  advance  ;*  but  a  French 
battalion  was  approaching — ^the  battalion  of  the  7th 
L^ger.     This  force  halted  in  front  of  the  camp,  and 
formed  line  with  its  left  on  the  Post-road.     Met  thus 

*  Nor  indeed  could  they  see  the  approach  of  Egerton  then  coming  up 
from  the  west  with  some  200  men. 
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CHAP,  by  a  body  confronting  them  with  a  strength  of  900 
^     v'    *  men,  the  Russians  at  some  moments  stopped,  at  others 
3rf  PerviA,  moved  doubtfuUy  forward     They  had  the  bearing  of 
soldiery  who  knew  that  they  were  strongly  supported, 
and  were  not  in  such  a  state  of  hot  zeal  as  to  disre- 
gard the  advantage- 
Hesitation       The  battalion  of  the  7th  Ldger  began  to  advance 
French      up  the  slope,  but  all  at  once  came  to  a  halt     Plainly 
something  was  wrong.     An  English  staff  oflBcer  rode 
galloping  down  to  the  battalion  and  stopped  when  he 
reached  its  left  flank.    From  this  part  of  the  battalion 
there  presently  arose  a  low  murmur  which  swelled 
and  ran  on  along  its  ranks.     The  murmur  perhaps 
meant  no  more  than  a  protest  against  fighting  in  line ; 
but  in  another  moment  the  battalion  was  visibly  falter- 
ing.    Then  the  English  stafl^  oflficer  was  heard  under- 
taking an   actual    harangue  in  plain  French,   and 
vehemently  asking  all  Frenchmen  within  reach  of  his 
voice  whether  they  were  indeed  of  that  nation  which 
had  so  nobly  contended  with  ours  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  men  listened,  nay  listened  with  favour.     The 
battalion  took  heart,  and  once  more  began  to  move 
forward.     Soon,  however,  the  English  staff  officer  was 
struck  by  a  shot  which  not  only  put  an-  end  to  his 
efforts,  but  forced  him  to  quit  the  field,  and  again  the 
ite  re-        battalion  stopped.     Then  it  broke,  began  to  fall  back, 
'"**"         and  retreated  down  the  hiUside. 

At  this  moment  there  came  up  by  fours,  under 
Egerton,  that  victorious  wing  of  the  77th  which  had 
been  withdrawn,  as  we  saw,  from  the  left.  The 
wing  marched  in  such  a  direction  as  to  be  almost 
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running  its  head  against  the  flank  of  the  retreating  CHAP. 

French,  and  one  of  Egerton's  captains,  in  the  heat  ^ — .^ 

of  the  indignation  he  felt,  did  not  scruple  to  lay  his  ^  ^^''^' 

hand  on  the  collar  of  a  French  officer  whom  he  caught 

in  the  act  of  retiring.     The  arrested  officer  explained 

his  retrograde  movement  by  pointing  up  towards 

the    crest,   and  saying — *  But,    sir,   there    are  the 

'  Russians  1 '  *    The  indignation  of  our  people  did  not 

all  at  once  stay  the  retreat  of  the  French  battalion, 

and  for  the  moment,  it  fell  back  into  Pennefather's 

camp. 

Thus  the  enemy  almost  unresisted,  and  with  only  Peril  re-  , 
the  help  of  his  vanguard,  was  grasping  that  very  Home  from  3ie 
Ridge  which  the  Allies,  as  some  thought,  could  scarce  of  the 
lose  without  forfeiting  their  hold  on  the  Chersonese,  batSoion. 
— ^nay,  even  on  the  Crimea  itself.     Great  issues  had 
been  seemingly  trusted  to  the  steadfastness  of  a  young 
French  battalion,  and  when  the  prop  broke,  there  was 
little  at  hand  to  replace  it. 

Excepting  Egerton's  little  column  of  some  200 
men  just  brought  round,  as  we  saw,  from  the  left,  no 
succour  was  near.  The  air  at  this  time  had  so 
cleared  that  a  man  looking  south  from  the  crest  of 
Home  Ridge  could  see  on  as  far  as  the  Windmill — a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile — and  yet  he  might  search 
to  the  utmost  the  whole  of  the  interposed  space  with- 
out being  able  to  see  even  one  fresh  battalion  ap- 
proaching. 

When  Lord  Raglan  saw  the  French  falling  back.  Anger  of 
he  for  once,  they  say,  sufl^ered  his  countenance  to  Raglan. 

*  '  Mais,  Monsieur,  Toilk  les  Busses  ! ' 
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CHAP,  disclose  the  vexation  he  felt,  and  even  uttered  an  ex- 
< — ^ — '  clamation  of  '  astonishment  and  annoyance.'  *  Then 
3d  Ttnod.  ^^  ^^^  ^ff  ^^^  aide-de-camp — not  in  the  direction  of 

The  step  ,  . 

he  took,     the  retreating  French  battalion,  but — ^to  the  spot  where 

the  remnant  of  the  55th  was  re-forming  its  line.t 
The  The  enemy,  not  seeing  apparently  that  his  soldiery 

^uJr^  had  crowned  the  Home  Ridge,  still  kept  up,  all  this 
while,  against  the  English  position  his  accustomed 
artillery  -  fire,  so  that  Russian  assailants  at  one 
spot,  and  our  Headquarter  Staff  at  another,  were 
'molested,'  as  Lord  Raglan  would  say,  by  the 
round-shot  and  shell  which  came  flying  low  over  the 
crest.  J  The  officer  conversing  with  Lord  Raglan — 
the  one  on  his  right  with  the  long,  silver  hair — ^was 
the  Commander  of  the  English  Artillery, — a  veteran 
whose  ennobling  experience — he  fought  at  Leipsic 
and  Waterloo— had  linked  him  with  England's  great 

*  'Letters  from  Headqaarters  by  a  Staff  Officer.'  Colonel  Cal* 
thorpe,  the  author  of  the  work,  was  present,  it  seems,  at  the  moment, 
and  witnessed  both  the  retreat  of  the  French  battalion,  and  the  effect 
which  the  sight  produced  upon  Lord  Raglan. 

t  At  least  so  I  infer.  The  *  staff  officer  *  who  saw  Lord  Baglan  de- 
spatch the  aide-de-camp  conceived  certainly  that  the  message  was  sent 
to  Pennefather ;  but  Pennefather,  I  believe,  had  no  recollection  of  either 
receiving  a  message  from  Lord  Raglan  at  tkU  particular  time — the  mef:> 
sage  mentioned  by  the  '  staff  officer'  was  later-— or  of  sending  an  order 
to  Colonel  Warren ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  to  the  men 
of  the  66th  we  find  them  remembering  and  recording  the  airival  of 
an  aide-de-camp,  though  they  don't  undertake  to  say  whence  he  came. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  inference  I  have  drawn  seems  fairly 
warranted. 

X  Our  people,  I  believe,  consider  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  fire  be 
maintained  against  the  Home  Ridge,  the  enemy's  charges  of  powder 
were  well  adjusted.  Missiles  which  had  cleared  the  crest  were  often 
so  obedient  to  the  design  of  the  gunner  that  they  skimmed  down  over 
the  reverse  slope  at  only  a  little  distance  above  the  ground. 
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days.  While  still  conversing  with  Lord  Baglan  Gren-  CHAR 
eral  Steangways  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  round-  ^-^ 
shot  or  shell,  which  tore  off  his  leg ;  and  the  brave  ^  ^^^' 
old  man  tranquilly  asked  that  some  one  would  help  Strang- 

n  ,  ^  ways  mor- 

him  to  dismount,  but  did  not  fall  from  his  saddle.^  tally 

wounded. 

A  live  shell  at  nearly  this  moment  passed  into  the 
trunk  of  Colonel  Somerset's  charger,  and  there  at 
once  burst,  doing  no  grave  harm  to  the  rider,  yet 
scattering  abroad  the  torn  vitals  of  the  horse,  and 
splashing  the  bystanders  with  blood.  Colonel  Gor- 
don's horse,  too,  was  killed  under  him.  Other  horses 
were  overthrown  by  the  fall  of  those  killed,  and  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  that  the  enemy  must  have  wrought 
a  great  havoc  in  the  Headquarter  Staff ;  but  none 
of  them  in  reality,  except  General  Strangways,  were 
either  killed  or  much  hurt;  and  after  the  few  moments 
spent  in  extricating  fallen  riders  from  their  over- 
thrown chargers,  this  little  cluster  of  horsemen  re- 
mained undisturbed 

If  any  man,   appalled  by  the  void   which  now  what  the 
yawned  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Allied  defences,  Lord 
were  inclining  tolarbour  despair,  he  might  turn  ^^^ 
to  the  Headquarter  Staff  and  there  come  under  the  ^ uub"^ 
spell  that  is  wrought  in  moments  of  trial  by  a  com-  °"*" 
mander  who  seems  free  from  care.     After  seeing  the 
Russians  break  over  the  crest,  Lord  Raglan  had  to 
witness  their  gathering  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the 

*  The  task  of  helping  him  to  dismonnt  was  rendered  to  him  with 
affectionate  caie  hy  Colonel,  now  General  Sir  John  Adye,  R.A.,  KC.B. 
Qeneial  Strangways  died  before  the  close  of  the  battle.  He  desired — 
and  was,  of  coarse,  obeyed — that  his  last  resting-place  might  be  amongst 
the  gunners. 
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CHAP.  Ridge,  and  this  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  in  hand 
^ — ^-1-^  one  battalion  with  which  to  beat  back  the  assault 
3d  Period,  y^^  j^g  ^^^  ^  shccr  quality  or  mood  of  the  soul 

scarce  dependent  on  outward  circumstance  ?    Or,  was 
it  perhaps  a  mask  concealing — ^for  the  good  of  his 
people — all  outward  signs  of  care?    From  the  spot 
where  he  sat  in  his  saddle  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the 
Ridge  he  could  see  the  smaU  remnant  of  the  55th, 
but  this  body  was  scarce  100  strong,  and  moreover 
had  just  been  surprised  and  driven  back  from  the 
crest.     In  so  scant  a  number  of  discomfited  men,  did 
he  still  see  a  power  of  resilience  that  might  work  the 
needed  miracle  ? 
The  100         When  the  Russians  surprised  and  drove  back  that 
gh  »|"  smaU  remnant  of  the  55th,  they  lingered  as  though 
re-formecL  wcll  coutcut  with  the  grouud  they  already  had  won, 
and    the  hundred  discomfited   English,   not   being 
pursued,  were  able  to  begin  their  rally  at  a  distance 
of  only  a  few  yards  from  the  crestwork.     Without 
counting  their  angry  colonel,  whom  we  saw  standing 
fast,  though  alone,  at  the  moment  when  his  people 
retired,  they  had  with  them  four  or  five  officers,  in- 
cluding  Lieutenant-Colonel    Daubeney,   Lieutenant 
Warren  (the  son  of  their  chief),  Lieutenant  George 
Morgan,  and   Ensign  Henry  Burke,  the   Adjutant 
The  value  of  the  exertions  made  by  these  officers,  and 
the  quality  of  the  men  they  commanded,  will  be  in- 
ferred from  what  follows.     Whilst  still  at  only  pistol- 
shot  distance  from  the  Russian  swarm,  the  rally  was 
so  promptly,  so  completely  effected,  that  within  a 
period  of  some  three  or  four  minutes  from  the  time  of 
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its  discomfiture,  this  small  band  of  men  stood  formed  CHAP. 

VI 
up  anew  in  good  order.     An  aide-de-camp  galloped  ^ — ^ — ' 

up  at  that  moment  with  an  order  to  attack.*    The  line  ^  ^<»^ 

Their  vie- 

first  poured  its  fire  into  the  body  of  Bnssiaiis  which  Mm, 
hu-g  on  the  creet,  then  cherged,  end  ch,>rged  home  '^' 
with  the  bayonet.     There  ensued  an  intermixture  of 
the  English  with  the  enemy's  soldiery.    Our  officers, 
no  less  than  their  men,  became  engaged  in  personal 
conflicts,  which  put  them  to  the  use  of  their  pistols ; 
and,  during  some  momenta,  the  fighting  was  close ; 
but  at  length  the  Bussian  mass,  after  loosening  out  its  insult 
into  clusters,  began  to  fall  back,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  55th  quickly  took  back  possession  of  its  old 
ground  beside  the  crestwork.     The  enemy's  soldiery 
covered  their  retreat  by  a  continuous  fire,  and  moved 
slowly  with,  the  air  of  troops  feeling  and  knowing 
that  although  repressed  for  the  moment,  they  were 
strongly  and  closely  supported. 

At  the  centre  of  the  Ridge,  there  yet  stood  those 
troops  of  the  vanguard  which  had  there  broken  over 
the  crest,  for  they  had  not  been  tempted  to  descend 
the  hilkide    in  pursuit   of   the    retreating    French 
battalion,  and  still  clung  to  the  ground  they  had 
won.     But  Egerton,  we  saw,  marching  eastward  by  prion's 
fours,  had  come  round  from  our  left  to  the  part  of  up  the 
the  Post-road  close  in  front  of  Pennefather's  camp,  dope, 
and  now  changing  his  column  of  march  into  a  line 
fronting  north  towards  the  enemy,  he  at  once  ad- 
vanced up  the  ridge-side.     Before  long,  he  was  sup- 

*  This  order,  as  I  infer  (see  the  last  note  but  two),  was  from  Lord 
Rafflan. 
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CHAP,  ported  on  his  right  rear,  for  the  discomfited  battalion 
' — .^  of  the  7th  L^ger  had  been  rallying  in  Pennefather's 
^  -Pw""^.  ^amp  with  admirable  despatch.    The  experiment  of 

7thL6gep  ... 

raiued.       advancing  in  line  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
had  been  abandoned,  and  the  battalion  when  formed 
itsad-       up  anew  was  in  double  column  of  companies.     In 
Egerton'8    that  last  State  of  formation  it  once  more  marched  up 
on  the  right  of  the  Post-road,  and,  Egerton  being  on 
the  left  front  of  the  French,  the  two  movements  to- 
gether constituted  an  advance  in  echelon  of  nearly 
With-        1100  Allies.      Under  this  pressure,  and  especially, 
th6  perhaps,  at  the  sight  of  the  French  column,  the 

▼ao^uud  enemy's  troops  on  the  crest  began  to  fall  back,  and 
(^^  ^  soon,  the  whole  crest  of  the  Home  Ridge  was  free 
from  its  Russian  assailants.  Whilst  still  on  tiie 
reverse  slope  of  the  Ridge  the  battalion  of  the  7th 
L^ger,  and  the  little  force  under  Egerton,  were  both 
of  them  brought  to  a  halt. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  enemy's  vanguard 
thus  surrendered  the  crest,  was  owing  in  part  to  the 
overthrow  which  their  comrades  on  their  right  had 
been  just  before  suffering  when  attacked  by  the 
55th  Regiment;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
have  been  also  discouraged  by  the  sense  of  having 
come  under  fire  from  their  own  artillery. 


V. 


Continned       A  change,  which  brought  back  to  the  Allies  their 
tile  great    half-lost  advantage  of  ground,  was  plainly  one  of 
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great  moment ;  but  it  did  not  result  after  all  from  CHAP. 

VI 

any  hard  trial  of  strength,  and  the  main  fight  was  ^     ^'    * 
yet  to  come.     The  Russians  who  had  yielded  so  ^^«'*^- 
easily  were  only  at  most  the  advanced  guard  of  a  ooiumn. 
powerful  force,  and  had  scarce,  perhaps,  seen  the  vast 
good  they  might  have  done  to  their  cause  by  holding 
the  crest  a  while  longer,  if  only  during  three  or  four 
minutes.     The  trunk  of  the  assailant  force,  enclosed 
in  its  sheathing  of  lesser  columns  and  skirmishers, 
had  not  ceased  for  an  instant  to  heave  its  way  for- 
ward, and  it  came  fraught  with  power.    A  central 
mass,  2000  strong,  which  came  guarded  in  the  way 
we  have  seen  by  ensheathing  colunms,   was  even 
at  the  first  afonnidable  aasembkge  of  infantry,  but 
much  more  so  now,  because  Fortune  lending  her 
aid  to  the  tactician's  skill  had  shielded  this  huge, 
compact  trunk  from  all  the  earlier  perils  of  the 
advance,  and  brought    it   in    unimpaired    strength 
home  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Ridge.    How  would  this  Forces 
great  trunk  column  be  met  by  troops  so  disposed  near  ^^ 
the  centre  of  the  Ridge  as  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  it. 
the  struggle  1    France  and  England  were  there ;  but 
in  what  proportion  and  strength  \ 

France  had  on  the  Ridge  her  battalion  of  the 
7th  L^ger,  and  some  60  fresh  soldiers  approach- 
ing would  bring  up  her  numbers  here  gathered  to 
little  short  of  1000.  The  English  were  less  flush 
of  numbers  that  could  take  part  in  the  coming  en- 
counter. On  the  right,  by  Hill  Bend,  Colonel 
Upton,  with  his  two  companies  of  the  Guards,  was 
confining  himself  to  the  task  of  holding  the  ground 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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CHAP,  where  he  lay ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Colonel 
^ — ^-^-^  Faxren  on  the  left  with  his  200  men  of  the  47th.  In 
3d  p&riod.  ^^^^^  General  Pennefather  had  none  of  his  people  so 
circumstanced  that  they  could  be  brought  to  take 
part  in  the  approaching  encounter  on  the  central  part 
of  the  crest  except  the  - 1 70  men  with  the  colours  of 
the  57th  Regiment,  the  remnant  of  the  55th,  now 
counting  about  80  or  90,  and  the  wing  of  the  77th, 
with  its  strength  of  about  200,  making  altogether  a 
number  of  only  about  450  English.  Those,  added  to 
the  French,  would  make  up  the  strength  of  the  Allies 
on  this  central  part  of  the  Ridge  to  about  1400. 
The  remnant  of  the  55th  lay  in  its  newly  recovered 
berth  behind  the  left  bulge  of  the  crest-work,  whilst 
the  7th  L^ger  on  the  right  of  the  Post-road,  and 
Egerton's  wing  of  the  77th  on  its  left,  were  still 
on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  Ridge;  but  the  170  men 
under  the  colours  of  the  57th  had  been  moved 
forward  diagonally  in  the  direction  of  their  left  front 
to  ground  in  advance  of  the  crest 
Accession  With  thcsc  somcwhat  disjointed  resources  at  hand, 
captain  of  and  suFTounded  by  the  officers  of  his  Staff,  General 
wi^^  Pennefather  was  seratinising  the  advance  of  the 
enemy's  heavy  trunk  column  from  ground  near  the 
right  of  the  57th,  when  there  all  at  once  rushed  to 
his  side  a  young  officer  of  Zouaves,  a  man  of  so  fiery 
a  spirit,  and  so  kindling  with  the  joy  of  battle,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  invested — so  Pennefather  said — with  a 
singular  radiance.  The  officer  had  brought  with  him 
some  60  Zouaves,  and  it  is  believed  that  both  he  and 
his  men  were  a  part,  if  not  the  entirety,  of  that  same 
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truant  force  which  we  saw  in  their  glory  recapturing  CHAP. 
Boothb/s  three  guns.    Witii  an  air  of  enthusiaatic  J^ 
devotion,  the  young  oflBcer  placed  both  himself  and  ^,  ^«'^- 
his  men  at  Pennefather's  disposal ;  and  it  presently  tune  Meis- 
appeared  that  he  brought  with  him  something  more  *""' 
than  the  aid  of  sixty  brave,  fight-loving  soldiers ;  for 
-as  though  he  were  armed  witii  authority  by  virtue 
of  some  Zouave  prerogative — he  audaciously  undertook 
to  provide  that — ^not  merely  his  own  men,  but  also- 
other  French  troops  should  conform  to  the  English 
General's  pleasura    He  accordingly  asked  Pennefather 
how  he  would  like  to  have  the  forces  disposed. 

Pennefather  gladly  caught  at  the  opportunity  which  Penne- 
thus  seemed  to  offer  for  fighting  once  more  (as  we  disposition 
always  saw  him  yearning  to  do)  in  advance  of  tte  |^X 
crest      Looking  back  in  the  direction  of  his  right  ^^^ 
rear  he  saw  the  7th  L^ger  on  the  reverse  slope,  and 
he  said  he  would  like  that  this  battalion  should  move 
forward  to  groimd  on  the  right  of  the  57th  ;  that  it 
should  there  take  its  stand;   that  the  60  Zouaves 
should  link  it  to  the  English  regiment  by  taking  post 
between  the  two  ;  and  that  by  these  united  bodies  of 
French  and  English  the  trunk  of  the  enemy's  forces 
should  be  met  before  reaching  the  crest.    The  heaven- 
sent captain  of  Zouaves  proved  able  to  fulfil  his  bold 
promise.      At    his  impetuous  bidding  the  French 
battalion  advanced,  and  the  array  desired  by  Penne* 
father  was  soon  completed.     On  ground  some  way 
down  in  advance  of  the  crest  the  900  men  of  the  7th 
L^ger  formed  the  right  and  the  centre  of  this  littld 
order  of  battle;  whilst  the  60  Zouaves,  and  the  170 
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CHAP,  men  under  the  colours  of  the  57th,  constituted  its 
^-^  left  wing.  The  array  showed  a  bend  at  one  pari. 
zd  Period,  b^^jg^^g^  ^}^q  j  70  English  (who  were  drawn  up   in 

line)  had  brought  their  left  shoulders  forward  The 
7th  L^ger  was  still  in  column,  but  placed  at  deploying 
distance  from  the  60  Zouaves  drawn  up  on  its  left, 
and  ready  to  extend  into  line. 

In  anticipation  of  a  later  moment,  it  may  here  be 
said  that  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  great  trunk 
column  a  staff  officer^  galloped  up  to  the  part  of  the 
crestwork  where  lay  the  remnant  of  the  55th,  then 
from  80  to  90  strong,  and  asked  why  the  force  did 
not  charge ;  and  that  thereupon  Colonel  Daubeney, 
springing  over  the  parapet  with  some  30  of  the  men, 
moved  rapidly  off  to  his  right  front  in  a  direction 
for  making  the  attack,  of  which  we  shall  by-and- 
by  hear.  Still  later,  but  in  time  to  take  part  in 
their  movement,  the  last  remnant  of  the  55th,  with  a 
strength  of  from  50  to  60  men,  moved  forward  and 
aligned  on  the  left  of  Tryon's  few  riflemen,  thus 
swelling  a  little  the  numbers  of  what  we  call  the  *  left 
'  wing.'  Colonel  Egerton  with  his  200  men  of  the 
77th  was  not  brought  to  the  front  at  this  moment ; 
and,  omitting  his  force,  the  number  of  the  Allies 
now  immediately  about  to  engage,  comprised  in  all 
rather  more  than  1200,  of  whom  nearly  1000  were 
French. 
strength  So  at  thls  Central  part  of  the  Bidge,  where  2000 
combat-  Russiaus  wcrc  about  to  be  met  first  or  last  by  nearly 
to  engage*  1200   oppoueuts,  with   200  more  in  support,  there 

*  Captain  Harding,  unless  I  mistake,  aide-de-camp  to  Pennefatber. 


of  the 
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« 

was  not  that  huge  disparity  of  numbers  which  had  CHAP, 
characterised  the  earlier  fights  of  the  morning ;  but  * — ^ — ' 
of  those  1200  Allies  no  less  than  900  were  troops  ^  ^^' 

^  ^      on  this 

which  we  saw  showing  signs  of  weakness,  whilst  central 
these,  as  it  chanced,  stood  so  placed  as  to  be  directly  i^ge. 
confronting  the  advance  of  the  great  trunk  column, 
and  were  therefore  apparently  destined  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  encounter.  It  seemed  that  the  fate  of 
the  combat,  carrying  with  it  the  fate  of  the  battle, 
if  not  of  the  Invasion  itself,  might  after  all  come  to 
depend  upon  the  hitherto  uncertain  quality  of  a 
young  French  battalion.* 

Before  witnessing  the  advance  of  the  great  trunk 
colunm,  we  must  see  what  troops  stood  confronting  it 
at  the  head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine ;  and  in  reference 
to  that  last  subject  some  few  words  of  elucidation 
seem  necessary. 

Those  portions  of  the  enemy's  vanguard  which  Endish 
gained  ^  hdd  for  «»e  minutes  the  ^  of  Home  ^ 
Bidge  were,  all  of  them,  troops  which  had  avoided  the  mat 
the  Barrier  by  turning  one  or  other  of  its  flanks ;  t  column 
«.d  when  they  pnehion  their  .dvance  beyond  that  Sj^. 
part  of  the  Post-road,  they  there  left  behind  them  a  ^^. 
ribbon  of  ground  which  neither  they  nor  any  other  of 
their  people  had  as  yet  overswept.    Without  knowing 
this,  it  might  be  hard  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  English  soldiery,  interposed  (as  we  shall  presently 

*  That  Pennefather  himself  so  thought  is  shown  by  the  extract  from 
his  despatch  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  X. 

t  As  explained  anJU^  p.  317,  318,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  'van- 
'  guard '  was  famished  exdusively  by  what  had  been  the  flanking 
eolnmns. 
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CHAP,  see  them)  between  the  head  of  the  great  trunk  column 
J^  and  the  enem/s  more  advanced  troops, 
sd  Period.       ^^j^  ^jj3  ^^^^  ^£  ^^  fighting  ou  the  Kitspur,  Bel- 
lairs  had  worked  his  way  across  to  the  Barrier,  and 
was  now  lying  posted  behind  it  with  only,  indeed,  a 
small  remnant  of  his  three  companies ;  but  having  near 
him  some  officers  of  other  regiments  and  several  little 
knots  of  soldiery  who  brought  up  the  whole  number 
of  men  to  about  150. 
Advance        Preceded  by  a  thick  line  of  skirmishers,  the  head 
great         of  the  great  trunk  column  was  now  seen  approach- 
SS!S„      ing  the  Barrier.     BeUairs  and  the  other  officers  were 
SJjTer.      preparing  to  make  a  stand  at  this  spot,  when  a  field- 
officer,  whose  name  is  unknown,  called  out  suddenly, 
Betreat      *  Bctirc  I '    He  repeated  this  order  several  times,  and 
few  Eng-    then  rode  back  at  a  gallop.    Thereupon,  as  was  natural, 
in  this  ^  the  men  connected  the  words  of  the  officer  with  the 
Se  aeid.    example  he  seemed  to  be  giving  them,  and  at  once 
began  to  run ;   but  BeUairs  said,  *  Don't  run,  men ! ' 
and,  other  officers  repeating  his  words,  the  greater  part 
of  the  soldiers  were  promptly  restrained,  and  thence- 
forth ceased  to  move  otherwise  than  at  a  walk.    When 
ordered,  however,  by  BeUairs  to  keep  up  their  firing, 
they  could  only  answer,  *  We  have  no  ammunition,  sir.' 
Without  means  of  firing  themselves,  they  yet  bad  to 
move  under  ceaseless  blasts  of  musketry  which  struck 
down  some  of  their  number,  and  almost  made   it 
seem  strange  their  destruction  should  so  long  remain 
incomplete ;  for,  wherever  they  looked,  they  saw  the 
twigs  and  the  shivering  leaves  of  the  brushwood  cut 
and  tossed  by  the  pelting  lead;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  they  now  found  themselves  sheltered  from  CHAP, 
artillery-fire  by  the  close  presence  of  the  pursuing  ' — ^ — ' 
colunm,  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  change  was  felt  as  ^  ^*'"*^' 
a  relie£     Other  knots  of  our  soldiery  became  linked 
in  retreat  with  the  troops  near  Bellairs,  bringing  up 
their   full   number   to   nearly,   perhaps,   200 ;    and 
amongst  the  accessions  on  the  right — proper  right 
— of  our  line  was  that  score  of  men  under  Vaughan, 
— chiefly  men  of  the  *  20th '  and  Guardsmen  whom 
we  saw  doing   venturesome   service   in    an  earlier 
stage  of  the  battle.      From  time  to  time  after  re- 
treating a  little  way,  Vaughan  caused  the  men  with 
him  to  turn  and  show    front;    and,   there    being 
amongst  them  a  few  who  had  some  cartridges  left, 
he  was  able  to  vex  the  assailants  with  occasional 
shots;  but  of  course  no  such  efforts  as  these  could 
retard  for  even  an  instant  the  march  of  the  heavy 
trunk  colunm;  and,  indeed,  at  this  time  our  inter- 
pofied  soldiery  must  have   been  doing  the  enemy 
more  good  than  harm,  because  they  screened  him 
from  artillery-fire. 

The  200  English  retiring  from  before  the  great 
column  might  well  cast  their  eyes  up  the  slopes 
of  Home  Bidge  in  wistful  search  after  some  force 
brought  forward  to  meet  the  attack.  At  first  they 
looked  southward  in  vain;  and  indeed  it  does  not 
ap}>ear  that  they,  at  any  time,  saw  the  '  left  wing '  of 
the  Anglo-French  force  collected  by  Pennefather  in 
advance  of  the  crest;  but  somewhat  suddenly,  and 
with  great  joy,  they  found  that  they  were  retreating 
upon  a  strong  column  of  red-capped  soldiery  drawn 
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CHAP,  up  in  good  order  at  a  distance  of  no  more  than  about 
— . — '  a  hundred  yarda  This  force,  as  we  know,  was  the 
^  ^"^^  battalion  of  the  7th  L^ger, 

Prepara.         The  intcrposcd  distance  was  lessening  every  in- 
tiM^cK^.     stant ;  and  it  soon  became  fit  that  without  another 
j!;?ee^the  moment's  delay  our  people  should  cease  to  linger  be- 
g!^        tween  the  French  and  the  Russians ;  for  whilst  being 
aod^     themselves  almost  harmless  for  want  of  cartridges, 
Yt^      they  were  screening  the  enemy  from  the  fire  of  a  strong 
onHome    ^^^^i^^*      Accordingly,  the   knot  of   men  under 
Ridge.       Vaughan,  with  the  rest  of  those  forming  the  right — 
proper  right — of  the  interposed  English  troops,  fell 
back  into  the  rear  of  the  French  column,  and  then 
briskly  re- fronting  formed  line ;  but  towards  the  centre 
and  left,  our  men,  though  preparing  to  do  the  like, 
had  become  so  weary,  so  sullen,  so  callous  by  this 
«m.  to  danger,  tlTthey  w«e  p«,votogIy  L,  in 
their  movements,  and  they  remained  interposed  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Russians  even  down  to  the 
time  when  the  head  of  the  enemy^s  column  was  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  7th   L^ger.     With  natural  impa- 
tience the  commander  of  the  French  battalion  stepped 
forward  crying    out    to   Bellairs   and  the  English 
soldiery  near    him  : — *  Come  1    do   retire  :    we   are 
going  to  *  open ; '  *  and  his  appeal  somewhat  quick- 
ened the  movement  of  the  English  to  whom  he  was 
speaking. 

They  at  length  fell  back  into  the  rear  of  the 

• 

*  'Mais  retirez  vous.  Nona  allons  ouvrir.'  The  word  'nuuB,'  I 
think,  discloses  the  impatience  which  I  have  sought  to  express  by 
'Come!' 
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French  battalion,  and  there,  formed  up  in  support  as  CHAP. 
Vaughan's  men  on  the  right  had  already  done ;  but  ^ — ^-1-' 
their  tardiness  had  already  wrought  mischief,  for  by  ^  ^*'*^" 
the  time  that  the  front  had  been  thus  at  last  cleared, 
the  head  of  the  Russian  column  was  so  near  that  its 
soldiery,  if  so  they  should  choose,  might  charge  home, 
and  offer  cold  steel  without  first  having  to  suffer  under 
more  than  one  round  of  fire. 

Therefore  the  task  now  engaging  the  troops  of  this 
young  French  battalion  was  one  more  than  commonly 
difficult.  From  out  of  their  column  formation  they 
undertook  nothing  less  than  to  effect  a  deployment  in 
the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy  now  only  a  few  paces 
distant.  The  battalion  passed  bravely  through  that 
trying  part  of  the  ordeal,  and  meanwhile  was  able  The  com- 
to  exert  a  formidable  power  of  destruction,  unham-  ^*" 
pered  as  yet  apparently  by  any  approaching  mis- 
trust The  file-firing  executed  by  the  ranks  already 
in  front  was  excellent,  and  yet  hardly  more  sure  than 
that  of  the  soldiery  in  the  deploying  companies,  who 
steadily  deHvered  their  shots  one  after  another  as  each 
man  ranged  into  line.  The  calm  prowess  of  the 
French  during  those  moments  of  file-firing  is  proved 
by  the  havoc  they  wrought.  Under  the  fire  which 
poured  down  from  their  extended  and  still  extending 
front  the  Russians  fell  in  numbers  so  great— some 
dropping  together  in  knots,  and  even  in  clumps — ^that 
before  many  moments  the  shattered  face  of  the  column 
had  sunk  down  into  an  almost  continuous  bank  of 
prostrate  soldiery.  With  the  bodies  of  their  slaugh- 
tered and  wounded  comrades  thus  lopped  down  before 
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CHAP,  it  in  heaps,  the  unstricken  part  of  the  column  dis- 
^ — « — '  closed  a  rare  fortitude,  and,  though  staggering,  did 
3d  Period,  ^^^^  ^^^  break ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  body  thus  ap- 
pallingly maimed  and  stopped  dead  in  its  path  of 
attack  could  hardly  be  in  a  state  for  resisting  an 
instant  charge  with  the  bayonet 

A  respite,  however,  was  given.  Strange  as  the 
interruption  may  seem  where  the  two  opposed  forces 
were  only  a  few  paces  asunder,  there  followed  a  mo- 
ment— ^nay,  moments — of  suspended  action.  From 
some  cause  or  other  it  happened  that,  with  victory 
almost  in  its  grasp,  the  young  French  battalion  was 
seized  with  misgiving.  One  solution  represents  that 
its  soldiery  had  trusted  to  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  reload  for  another  round  of  fire,  and  then  all  at 
once  came  to  see  that,  whilst  they  were  still  handling 
their  ramrods,  the  enemy  might  be  on  them  with  the 
bayonet.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  battalion  lost  its 
moment  for  charging,  then  visibly  loosened  in  struc- 
ture, then  ceased  to  stand  fast  From  several  parts 
of  the  line,  and  more  especially  bx>m  its  flank  com- 
panies, men  began  here  and  there  to  drop  out,  with  a 
tendency  to  gather  in  towards  the  rear  of  the  centre. 
It  is  true  that  towards  the  centre  and  the  left  of  the 
battalion  the  soldiery  who  had  begun  falling  back 
stopped  short  in  their  retrograde  course  when  they 
found  themselves  confronted  by  the  English  line 
under  Bellairs,  which  now  stood  formed  up  in  stiff 
order  across  their  line  of  retreat ;  but  the  evil,  if  not 
beyond  remedy,  was  beginning,  remember,  in  the 
direct  front  and  in  the  close  presence  of  a  powerful 
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enemy,  was  involving  a  body  of  no  less  than  900  CHAP, 
men — ^full  three-fourths  of  the  whole  allied  strength  i-   y'  ^ 
here  placed  in  array — and  thus  threatening  to  end  s^^^*"^- 
every  hope  of  defending  the  Ridge  against  its  pre- 
sent assailants.     Once  again,  therefore,  much  seemed 
depending  upon  the  way  in  which  this  young  French 
battalion  might  pass  through  its  next  moments  of 
trial. 

To  understand  what  now  happened,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  only  Pennefather  himself,  but 
even  the  more  cool-blooded  staff  officers  acting  under 
his  orders,  had  been  wrought  up  by  this  time  to  a 
high  pitch  of  zeal.  Elate  with  the  keen,  ceaseless 
work  of  fight  after  fight — ^too  incessant  to  leave  room 
for  care — ^and  glowing  with  the  sense  of  a  victorious 
ascendant  long  maintained  over  hosts  of  assailants, 
they  all  more  or  less  had  upon  them  that  flush  of  the 
soul — ^that  Faith  as  the  Prophet  would  call  it — ^which 
gives  power  over  herds  of  men.  They  were  entering, 
however,  upon  a  singular  task.  Within  a  few  paces 
of  a  powerful  enemy,  they  undertook  nothing  less 
than  to  rally  a  young  French  battalion  which  was 
withstanding  the  commands  and  entreaties  of  its  own 
officers,  and  to  do  this  by  mere  force  of  words  shouted 
out  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

It  was  upon  the  left  of  Vaissier's  battalion  that 
General  Pennefather  had  placed  himself  at  this  time 
with  a  number  of  other  horsemen  near  him — ^with 
Colonel  Wilbraham,  with  Captain  Thackwell,  Captain 
Glazebrook,  Captain  Harding,  Captain  M'Donald,  and 
several  more  who  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the 
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CHAP,  staff  of  the  2d  Division.*  Facing  east  for  the 
^ — ^— /  moment,  and  from  the  vantage  -  height  of  their 
8d  Period,  ^q^^qq^  the  General  and  his  attendant  staff  oflScers 
looked  flankwise  along  the  French  ranks ;  and,  when 
the  line  faltered,  they  all  at  once  burst  down  upon 
it  in  a  torrent  of  vehement  speech.  *  Brothers/ 
*  Comrades/  *  My  brave  fellows/  *  Forward  1 ' — ^these 
tamed  into  French,  and  repeated  again,  and  again,  and 
again — ^were  some  of  the  more  predominant  words 
which  they  hurled  at  the  shaken  battalion.  The 
phrases  they  chose  might  be  simple,  and  spoken 
perhaps  more  or  less  in  the  accents  of  the  barbarous 
north ;  but  the  great  trunk  colunm  was  close,  and  the 
hearers  of  this  eager  appeal  w^  after  aJl  men  of  a 
race  deeply  prizing  its  honour  in  war.  The  French 
soldiery  listened,  nay,  seemed  to  acknowledge,  and 
acknowledge  with  favour,  the  value  of  a  fresh  motive 
power.  They  took  heart  They  ceased  to  fsJl  back, 
and  perhaps  if  the  whole  battalion  had  been  under 
the  same  wholesome  sway,  it  might  have  not  only 
rallied  completely,  but  even  passed  into  the  mood  for 
undertaking  a  bayonet-charge. 

But  with  the  right  of  the  battalion,  meanwhile,  all 
seemed  to  be  going  on  ilL  There,  the  soldiery  were 
not  within  hearing-reach  of  Pennefather  or  the  offi- 
cers near  him ;  and  despite  all  the  vehement  efforts 
of  the  French  officers  (who  were  striking  their  men 
right  and  left  with  the  flat  of  the  sword),  numbers  not 
only  turned  and  broke  in  disorder,  but  fell  back  so 

*  I  aball  be  gkd  to  have  the  names  of  all  the  other  ojQ&cers  present 
at  this  time  with  Pennefather. 
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heavily  upon  the  friendly  line  of  the  English  as  to  CHAP, 
burst  their  way  through  it.  This  occurred  at  the  ^ — ^ — ' 
part  of  the  line  where  Vaughan  had  drawn  up  the  ^  ^»'»<'<^- 
small  thread  of  soldiery  under  him. 

Yet,  even  in  this  the  most  disordered  part  of 
Vaissier's  battalion,  there  were  some  who  refused  to 
yield.  A  young  French  officer  hoisted  his  cap  upon 
the  point  of  his  uplifted  sword,  and  ran  out  several 
paces  to  the  front  An  English  officer  sprang  forward, 
and  stood  at  his  side.  Another,  and  another  darted 
out  to  the  same  advanced  spot,  and  there  the  four 
remained  steadfast^  provoking  a  great  flight  of  musket- 
balls  without  being  even  once  struck. 

But  all  this  devotion  did  not  yet  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  broken  and  retreating  French  troops,  and  those 
of  the  enemy's  soldiery  who  directly  confronted  this 
scene  of  disorder  and  flight,  now  joyfully  saw  their 
occasion.  With  exultant  *  hurrahs '  they  sprang  for- 
ward to  clench  the  victory  which  fortune  seemed  td 
be  proflering. 

But  then  all  at  once  those  same  Russians  stopped 
dead. 

Why  the  enemy  thus  retracted  his  purpose  we  shall 
presently  see,  but  the  effect  of  the  change  must  be 
first  for  a  moment  observed.  It  gave  respite  to  the 
discomfited  French,  and  enabled  the  officers  to  make 
at  the  least  an  endeavour  towards  staying  the  retreat 
of  their  men,  and  bringing  them  once  more  to  the 
firont  With  excellent  zeal  they  seized  the  opportunity 
thus  happily  offered  them.  The  four  French  and 
English  officers  we  saw  springing  out  to  the  front  were 
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CHAP,  still  on  their  ground ;  and  now,  from  the  rear  of  the 
.  ^}'  .  spot  where  Vaughan  stood,  a  voice  was  all  at  once 
8d  Fenod.  heard  cr3dng  out  in  French :  *  Drums  to  the  front ! '  * 
At  this  bidding,  not  only  the  drummers,  but  with 
them  also  the  buglers,  ran  boldly  out  to  the  front,  and 
in  another  moment  they  were  storming  and  storming 
at  the  conscience  of  the  troubled  battalion  with  their 
passionate  *  Double  quick,  charge/ 1  Nor  altogether 
in  vain.  Men  could  not  indeed  at  the  instant  recover 
formation,  but  they  could  and  they  did  stay  their  flight 
one  after  another,  and  front  once  more  to  the  enemy. 
The  few  English  soldiery  whose  line  we  saw  broken 
by  fugitives  remained  intermixed  with  their  friendly 
disturbers.  Some  here,  and  some  there,  wherever  they 
most  fitly  could,  they  all  now  aligned  with  the 
French,  and  stood  with  them  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

But  what  was  the  sudden  constraint  which  held 

back  the  exulting  enemy  in  the  midst  of  his  charge, 

and  gave  the  French  time  for  this  rally  1 

Colonel  Without  firing  a  shot.  Colonel  Daubeney,  at  the 

beneVs      ^^^^  of  his  thirty  men  of  the  55th,  had  been  all  this 

SSS"     while  approaching  the  right  flank  of  the  great  trunk 

column ;  and  perceiving,  when  near,  that  the  head  of 

the  column  was  engaged  with  troops  in  its  front,  he 

resolved  to  attack  its  second  battalion,  the  battalion 

which,  at  quarter  distance,  was  next  in  rear  to  the 

one  standing  foremost.     That  second  battaUon,  as  it 

happened,  had  been  ordered   the  moment  before  to 

deploy  to  its  right,  and  the  evolution  was  beginning 

accordingly,  when  Daubeney  sprang  at  its  flank  with 

*  <  Avancez,  lea  tamboun ! '  f  The  '  pas  de  charge.' 
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the  thirty  men  he  was  leading ;  and  along  with  his  CHAR 
people  he  not  only  wedged  himself  in  between  the  ^ — A-' 
2d  and  8d  companies  of  the  riven  battalion,  but  ^'^-P^'*^ 
tore  his  way  on  and  on  into  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
There,  at  one  time,  the  assailants  and  the  assailed  stood 
so  closely  locked  together  that  their  power  to  hurt 
one  another  was,  during  some  instants,  suspended. 
With  one  Russian  officer  thus  pinioned,  as  he  was 
himself,  by  the  weight  of  the  crowd.  Colonel  Daubeney 
exchanged  a  smiling  acknowledgment  of  the  duress 
suffered  by  each.  But  at  length  the  men  worked 
their  way  on.  Some  were  wounded,  some  slain,  and 
some— one  or  two — 'taken  prisoners ;  but  the  rest  of 
them  still  held  their  course,  still  went  on  forcing  their 
way  betwixt  the  howling  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  and 
this  singular  charge  did  not  end  until  Daubeney  with 
the  remains  of  his  'thirty'  had  cleft  a  path  through 
the  battalion  from  flank  to  flank,  and  come  out  at 
last  into  open  air  on  the  east  of  the  great  trunk 
column.  Besides  Colonel  Daubeney  himself  (who 
was  not  even  wounded  in  the  course  of  this  exploit), 
there  came  out  alive  a  number  of  men  who  had 
charged  with  him  through  the  battalion,  and  amongst 
them  Thomas  Layland,  Donald  M'Intosh,  William 
Smith,  Jeremiah  Ready,  John  Stokes,  James  Ryan, 
John  PrindiviUe,  and  William  King.  Sergeant  Ashe 
became  separated  in  the  throng  and  did  not  emerge 
with  the  rest  on  the  further  or  eastern  flank  of  the 
column,  but  he  too  was  one  of  the  thirty  who  took  part 
in  Daubeney's  charge.  If  I  knew  the  names  of  the 
rest,  I  would  place  them  in  the  same  honoured  roU. 
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Although  sufiering  perhaps  but  small  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  from  the  Bteel  of  its  thirty  aasailante.  a 
body  some  600  strong  could  hardly  be  thus  torn  and 
riven  from  flank  to  flank  without  falling  into  confusion ; 
and  confusion  in  this  second  battaUon  at  such  a  moment, 
imported  a  yet  wider  mischief.  Its  eflect  upon  the 
Russian  battalion  engaged  all  this  while  in  the  fix>nt  may 
be  imagined  by  all,  and  by  soldiers  will  be  even  inferred. 
No  soldiery  whilst  closely  engaged  along  their  whole 
front  could  well  help  being  palsied  upon  hearing 
the  roar  of  fresh  tumult  burst  out  in  their  rear,  and 
presently  coming  to  learn  that  the  battalion  which 
had  there  been  supporting  them  at  quarter  distance 
was  itself  now  engaged  with  some  new  enemy  tearing 
in  through  its  ranks ;  and  accordingly,  when  Colonel 
Daubeney  emerged  on  the  east  of  the  column,  he  had 
not  only  worsted  the  body  which  directly  received 
his  attack,  but  had  frozen  the  rush  of  the  torrent  let 
loose  on  the  broken  French  soldiery,  and  was  now  so 
coercing  the  foremost  Russian  battalion  that  some,  if 
not  all,  of  its  troops  already  began  to  fall  back. 

What  was  happening  thus  in  the  rear  of  the  fore- 
most Russian  battalion  could  neither  be  seen  by  the 
men  of  the  7th  L^ger,  nor  by  the  English  staff  offi- 
cers near  them;  but  perhaps  General  Pennefather, 
although  not  knowing  the  cause,  still  was  able  to  dis- 
cern signs  of  weakness  in  the  ranks  directly  confront- 
ing him.  What  we  know  is  that  he  now  seized  his 
moment  To  the  cries,  the  commands,  the  entreaties 
of  the  French  officers,  to  the  swelling  appeal  of  the 
clarions,  to  the  trebled  roll  of  the   drums,  there 
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acceded  a  joyous  'hurrah!'  begun  by  General  Penne-  CHAP, 
father  himself,  and  the  horsemen  around  him,  taken  ^ — ^--l.^ 
up  by  our  troops  on  his  left,  taken  up  by  the  men  ^  ^^^'^' 
near  Bellairs,  and  carried  along  tlie  thread  of  the 
English  soldiery  to  where,  on  the  right  under  Vaughan, 
our  men  stood  intermixed  with  the  French.     Thack- 
well's  charger  was  at  this  moment  shot  under  him, 
but  Pennefather  and  the  rest  of  the  horsemen  aroimd 
him  were  still  in  their  saddles,  and  now  achieving 
their  purpose.     Aided  on  their  left  by  the  simulta-  Retre»t 
neous  advance  of  the  troops  that  we  there  saw  dis-  great 
posed — ^the  900  men  of  the  7th  L^ger,  and  the  few  column 
English  soldiers  supporting  or  combating  with  them,  Ey'^igio- 
passed  over  the  interposed  bank  of  prostrate  Rus-  troo^. 
sians,  and  victoriously  made  good  their  advance  in 
the  wake  of  the  great  trunk  column  now  slowly 
retreating  before  them. 

The  pursuit  was  not  orderly,  and  with  every  step  Exultation 
in  advance  the  French  and  the  English  became  more  French 
and  more  intermingled.     Great  indeed  during  these  ^  ^^^' 
happy  moments  was  the  exultation  of  the  French 
soldiery,  and  they  liked,  whilst  they  moved  on  and 
on,  to  be  both  giving  and  inviting  congratulations. 
The  sixty  Zouaves,  now  broken  into  several  clusters, 
were  more  especially  eager  for  these  interchanges  of 
sentiment ;  and  over  and  over  again  whilst  bounding 
merrily  forward  one  or  other  amongst  them  would 
find  time  and  breath  to  accost  some  Englishman  near 
him.     'Ah  weU,  come,'  they  would  say,  'we  French, 
'  you  see  now,  we  are  good  for  something  after  all. 
*  Are  we  not  ? — are  we  not  ? '     They  felt  that  now 

VOL.  V.  z 


sion. 
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CHAP,  at  last,  if  never  before,  they  could  honestly  speak 

' — ^ — '  our  people  in  this  tone  of  soldierly  fellowship. 

3d  Period, 


VL 


When  the  great  trunk  column  advanced,  its  flanks, 
tweenthe  as  we  saw,  wcrc  well  covered  by  ample  bodies  of 
dfthe"^*  infantry ;  but  these,  although  moving  abreast  of  it, 
t^^nf  were  so  far  sundered  from  the  central  line  of  march 
the^o  ^y  distance,  by  the  obstructions  of  the  copsewood, 
STiMw"  *^^  finally  by  the  dimness  of  the  atmosphere  there 
heavily  laden  with  smoke,  that  they  did  not  become 
involved  in  the  fight  we  have  just  been  observing. 
Now,  however,  they,  some  of  them,  approached  the 
right  flank  of  that  force  under  Swyney  and  Ainslie 
which  stiU  lay  extended  in  line  on  the  ground  where 
last  we  observed  it,  and  still  fronted  towards  the 
north-east. 

This  body  united  comprised,  as  we  know,  a  wing 
of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  and  the  main  body  of  the  63d 
Regiment,  troops  numbering  altogether  more  than 
600  men.  The  Fusiliers  were  magnificent  troops, 
men  of  the  finest  natural  quality  and  highly  trained, 
whUst  the  63d  was  a  body  which  owed  its  main 
strength  to  lads  newly  and  hastily  recruited  in  the 
city  of  Dublin ;  and,  until  it  moved  down  to  the  port 
for  embarkation,  the  battalion  thus  rawly  constituted 
had  never  executed  so  much  as  even  one  march.  But 
the  love  of  a  fight  was  a  passion  which  might  move 
the  young  Irish  recruit  no  less  than  the  proud  Fusi- 
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lier,  and  give  singleness  of  purpose  to  two  dissimi-  CHAP, 
lar  bodies  engaged  side  by  side  in  the  same  conflict.  < — ^-^^ 
Their  united  array  was  about  to  face  round  to  the  ^^^*'"*^* 
east  in  resistance  to  the  body  advancing  against  their 
right  flank ;  but,  a  fresh  mass  of  Russians  appearing, 
they  presently  found  themselves  challenged  along 
their  whole  line,  and  therefore  did  not  change  front. 

During  the  earlier  moments  of  the  combat  now 
beginning  our  soldiery  were  bitterly  vexed,  for  the 
wetted  chambers  of  their  firelocks  refused  every  spark 
that  was  offered,  but  at  length,  by  help  of  the  flame- 
jets  from  many  and  many  a  cap  the  muskets  were 
warmed  into  life  and  power,  and  the  fire  of  these  600 
men  extended  in  line  soon  became  so  destructive  that 
before  long  the  Bussian  masses  showed  signs  of  being 
in  torment.     Then,  whether  by  word  of  command,  or 
under  the  force  of  some  impulse  growing  suddenly 
common  to  all,  the  whole  of  this  united  body  began 
to  move  forward  in  line.     The  exulting  soldiery  were 
obstructed  and   disjoined  from  one  another  by  the 
interposed  brushwood,  but  they  tore  their  way  on  in 
fuU  cry,  as  though  madly  chasing  the  fire  which  shot 
out  in  numberless  jets  through  a  dim  bank  of  smoke. 
The  wild  joy  of  the  Irish  recruits  infected  the  rest  of 
the  line,  and  the  superb  Fusiliers,  hardly  less  than  the 
young  63d,  were   seized   and  carried  away  by  the 
phrenzy  of  battle.     Against  this  tornado  of  warlike 
passion  the  Bussian  throngs  could  not  stand,  and  their 
joyful  assailants — now  extended  even  more  than  at 
first — swept  on  driving  all  before  them.    Still  fronting 
towards  the  north-east  (as  they  had  done  when 
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beginning  their  charge),  they  held  on  diagonally  across 
no  small  part  of  the  battle-field,  till  their  line  was  at 
length  astride  the  Post-road,  the  63d  on  the  right  of 
the  road,  and  the  wing  of  the  21st  on  the  left.  Even 
then,  they  did  not  long  halt,  but  the  direction  of  their 
continued  advance  so  &r  changed  as  to  lose  all  its 
eastward  tendency,  and  they  now  moved  due  north 
along  both  the  sides  of  the  Post-road. 

These  600  men  in  effect  had  so  ordered  their  course 
of  action  that  having  first  overthrown  the  whole  force 
which  encountered  them  in  their  appointed  part  of  the 
battle-field,  they  crossed  afterwards  into  the  *  fighting 
*  ground '  of  other  troops,  and  were  now  the  foremost 
of  the  Allied  infantry  in  that  central  part  of  the  field 
by  which  the  great  trunk  colunm  had  advanced  and 
retreated.  They  here  found  themselves  closely  con- 
fronted by  heavy  bodies  of  Bussians  which  had  ceased 
to  retreat,  and  were  undertaking,  as  it  seemed,  to 
make  an  obstinate  stand. 

The  fire  of  the  troops  thus  striving  to  hold  their 
ground  proved  extremely  effective  at  this  particular 
time,  and  told  heavily  upon  the  line  of  the  600, 
but  more  especially  upon  the  officers  of  the  63d 
Regiment.  Colonel  Swyney,  who  rode  near  the 
colours  of  his  regiment,  was  struck  dead  by  a  musket- 
ball,  and  Colonel  DaJzell  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand soon  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  Qutterbuck 
and  Twysden — the  two  ensigns  who  carried  respect- 
ively the  Queen's  and  the  regimental  colour — were 
both  of  them  struck  down,  the  one  being  killed  on 
the  spot,  the  other  mortally  wounded.     Three  of  the 
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captams  of  the  63d — Captain  Harris,  Captain  Fair-  OH^AK 
clough,  Captain  Bamford — ^and  the  Adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  Bennett,  were  wounded  too  at  this  time. 

The  whole  line,  however,  pressed  forward,  and  the 
enemy's  masses  gave  way ;  but,  this  time,  with  evident 
reluctance,  and,  even  when  the  columns  had  pelded, 
there  remained  many  clusters  of  indignant  soldiery 
standing  out  against  the  shame  of  retreating,  and 
trying  to  hold  their  ground.  The  enemy  attempted 
to  make  a  stand  at  the  Barrier  by  defending  it  from 
the  reverse  or  north  side ;  but  all  his  ejffbrts  proved 
vain,  and  the  defeated  masses,  still  pursued  by  the 
men  of  the  21st  and  63d,  poured  down  by  both  of  the 
roads  iuto  the  jaws  of  the  Quarry  Ravine. 

The  victors  broke  in  pursuit,  and  their  foremost  Their  ad- 
body  of  troops  was  one  led  by  Colonel  Haines  of  the  the  ooen- 
21st,  who  had  acting  under  him  some  forty  men  of  Quny  ^ 
his  own  regiment,  with  besides  a  few  men  of  the  63d. 

Colonel  Haines  pushed  on  his  advance  tiU  he  reached  Umit 
the  part  of  the  Post-road  which  our  people  had  cut  by  ^  Coionei 
digging  a  trench  across  it  There  he  came  to  a  halt. 
Sheltered  from  the  Bussian  artillery  by  the  steep  hill- 
side on  his  left,  he  not  only  plied  with  his  musketry 
the  bodies  of  troops  standing  gathered  on  the  line  of 
the  Post-road  below,  but  also  (from  over  the  parapet 
of  the  causeway)  dropped  a  plunging  fire  down  on 
battalions  in  the  bed  of  the  Quairy  Ravine. 
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sd  Period.      rjij^^  separated  masses  of  Russians  which  consti- 

Theleft  ^ 

wing  of      tuted  the  left  wing  of  the  assailing  force,  had  been 

the  assail-  .  , 

ingforoe  marching  up  nearly  abreast  of  the  great  trunk 
neonsiy  columu,  during  the  later  moments  of  its  adyance^ 
back  with  without  finding  themselves  resisted  by  infantry;  but 
gr-  from  this  alluig  immunity  they  drew,  on  the  whole, 
aglin^  no  advantage,  for  the  absence  of  any  interposed 
md^.  soldiery  laid  them  open  to  the  fire  of  our  ordnance. 
For  a  while,  it  is  true,  they  were  spared.  The  gun 
which  their  foremost  column  directly  confronted  was 
one  worked  at  the  moment  by  a  young  artilleryman 
who  had  failed  to  depress  it  sufficiently  for  striking 
at  troops  which,  though  fast  coming  up,  were  still 
some  way  below  the  crest.  His  firing  was  so  high 
that  the  head  of  the  column  ascended  to  within  some 
thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  gun  without  as  yet 
suffering  harm.  But  Captain  Yelverton  chanced  to 
be  present  with  this  part  of  Pennecuick's  battery, 
and  the  vantage-height  of  his  saddle  enabled  him  to 
see  the  exact  position  of  the  approaching  column. 
Dismounting  from  his  horse  he  ran  forward  to  the 
gun,  depressed  it  with  his  own  hand,  permitted  him- 
self to  deliver  one  murderous  blast  of  mitrail  into 
the  thick  of  the  advancing  mass,  and  then,  with  such 
simple  command  as  was  given  in  the  words,  *  Stick 
*  to  that  1 '  handed  over  the  writhing  colunm  to  the 
mercies  of  canister-shot,  no  longer  wasted  in  air  but 
tearing  through  flesh  afnd  blood.  By  the  time  he  had 
regained  his  saddle,  the  soldiery  of  the  stricken  mass 
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were  retreating  down  the  hillside.     As  before,  when  CHAP, 
advancing,  so  now  also,  whilst  falling  back,  they  ' — ^-l^ 
moved  parallel  with  the  great  trunk  column,  which  ^  ^*'*^- 
had  been  receiving  its  final  overthrow  at  nearly  the 
same  moment 


VIII. 

Thus  the  enemy  was  not  only  worsted  at  every 
point  he  assailed,  but  driven  back  signally  and  with 
slaughter,  and  followed  down  into  the  lair  from  which 
he  had  made  his  spring.  Boussini^re,  we  saw,  had 
come  up  with  a  splendid  and  powerful  force  of  horse- 
artillery,  and,  to  sustain  the  Allies  in  their  victorious 
advance,  he  now,  with  great  spirit  and  alacrity, 
pushed  forward  some  of  his  guns. 

However  momentous  in  their  effects,  the  operations 
we  have  seen  taking  place  in  the  course  of  this  Third 
Period  filled  no  great  compass  of  time ;  and  when 
they  came  to  a  close  it  was  only  about  a  quarter  past 
nine. 


FOURTH   PERIOD. 

9.15  A.M.  TO  10  A.M. 

L 


Although  signal,  complete,  and  extending  along  i^  Period. 
the  whole  front  of  attack,  the  repulse  thus  sustained  limits  of 
by  the  Russians  was  not  in  itself  such  a  blow  as  tageob- 
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CHAP,  must  needs  rule  the  fate  of  the  battle.  No  panic 
' — ^ — '  ensued ;  and  indeed  the  retreating  masses  were  in  a 
4<APeruHi.  ^^^^^  collected,  morc  orderly  stat^  than  the  troops 

tained  by  '  ^  a     i  .     /• 

theAiUes.  which  pursucd  them.  From  the  failure  of  this  his 
last  onset,  it  resulted,  of  course,  that  the  enemy's 
prospect  of  a  victory  was  again  for  the  time  overcast, 
and  that  his  grounds  for  going  on  with  the  struggle 
were  more  or  less  weakened ;  but  he  quickly  began 
to  display  his  faculty  of  courageous  resistance ;  and 
the  footing  he  had  gained  on  Mount  Inkerman  was 
unshaken*  Still  firm  on  Shell  Hill  and  the  Juts,  still 
plying  the  powerful  batteries  which  had  given  him 
his  overwhelming  ascendant  in  the  artiUery  arm,  and 
always  keeping  in  hand  no  less  than  9000  foot- 
soldiery,  who  had  not  as  yet  fired  a  shot,  he  was 
scarce  to  be  swept  from  a  stronghold  thus  guarded 
and  armed  by  the  few  and  disordered  soldiery  now 
following  the  retreat  of  his  columns.  And  the  pur- 
suing troops  were  without  support.  Lord  Raglan  had 
not  in  hand  so  much  as  even  one  fresh  battalion  with 
which  he  could  press  the  advantage,  and  the  remains 
of  his  2d  Division  and  of  the  Guards  were  now  busied 
in  reorganising  their  strength.*  Large  French  rein- 
forcements, indeed,  were  approaching  under  Bosquet 
in  person ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  parti- 
cular occasion  now  offered,  they  had  marched  forty 

*  More  especially  in  supplying  themselves  with  fresh  cartridges. 
Amongst  the  2d  Division  men  '  word  was  passed '  that  they  were  to 
go  to  an  indicated  spot  in  rear  of  the  camp  where  the  ammunition 
awaited  them.  From  this  cause  it  was — ^at  least  from  this  in  great  part 
— ^that  men  were  so  frequently  seen  walking  quietly  back  from  the 
front. 


1 
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minutes  too  late.     Nor  did  the  Allies  find  it  prac-  CHAP. 

VI 
ticable  to  carry  forward  the  weight  of  the  battle  by  ^ — ^ — ' 

moving  their  ordnance  arm.  The  French  guns  that  ^'*^^'^- 
we  saw  gallop  down  in  advance  of  Home  Ridge  were 
very  soon  stopped  in  their  course,  for  the  long  teams 
which  drew  them  began  to  lose  horse  after  horse  when 
they  came  under  fire  from  Shell  Hill ;  and  Boussi- 
nidre's  bold,  eager  attempt  to  support  the  pursuit 
with  artillery  was  thus  speedily  brought  to  a  close. 
Before  long,  the  enemy  had  ceased  to  retreat,  and  was 
turning  upon  his  pursuers.  Far  from  seeing  their 
latest  achievement  expand  at  once  into  a  victory,  the 
Allies  began  to  lose  ground ;  and  the  French  battalion 
then  operating  on  the  right  front  of  our  centre  under- 
went a  disturbing  reverse. 


n. 


We  left  the  French  *  6th  of  the  Line'  on  the  right  The 
bank  of  the  Quarry  Bavine.    There,  during  some  time,  6th°<^  the 
the  battalion  maintained  an  extremely  advanced  posi-  ariven 
tion  without  being  involved  in  combat ;  but  it  now  ^^^' 
was  assailed  by  a  strong  Russian  column,  and  began 
to  fall  back.     The  brave  Colonel  de  Camas  himself, 
however,  was  stiU  personaUy  fronting  towards  the 
enemy,  when  a  musket-ball  entered  his  chest,  and  by 
thus  inflicting  a  wound  which  was  soon  to  prove 
fatal,  falfiUed  that  mystic  prognosis  of  Pennefatiier's 
which  had  been   able  to  read   'death   in  his  face/ 
Presently,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  battalion  was 
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CHAP,  killed,  and  the  eagle,  falling  with  him  to  the  ground, 
^ — ^-i— ^  lay  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  the  enemy ;  but 
ith  Period,  Lieutenant-Colouel  Goze,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment,  sprang  forward,  plucked 
up  the  fallcA  banner,  raised  it  high  over  head,  and 
appealed  to  the  men  of  the  battalion,  exhorting  them 
to  stand  by  their  flag.  Many  gathered  around  him. 
Whilst  still  holding  the  flag-staff  he  was  wounded  in 
the  arm;  but  without  suffering  the  colour  to  faU 
a  second  time  to  the  ground,  he  committed  it  to 
the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Bigotte,  and  the  standard 
was  saved  from  capture.  Colonel  de  Camas  was 
carried  some  way  with  his  retreating  battalion  upon 
the  back  of  a  soldier,  but  after  a  while,  and,  as  is  said, 
at  his  own  request,  he  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  and 
suffered  to  fall  aUve  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.^ 
CouFBe       The  battalion,  still  falling  back,  descend^  to  lower 

tfivkftTi  by 

the  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Quarry  Bavine,  and 

punning    the  cucmy's  victorious  column  continued  to  advance, 

but  not  in  the  very  wake  of  the  French.     It  moved 

southward  along  the  high  ground,  thus  turning  instead 

of  pursuing  the  defeated  battalion. 
Its  effect.  By  this  flanking  movement  the  Bussians  at  once 
The  7th  put  great  stress  upon  their  adversaries.  General 
dw^  Bourbaki  withdrew  the  900  men  of  the  7th  L^ger  from 
SlStwhh  the  fellowship  of  the  English  on  the  west  of  the  Post- 
the  lin^^  road,  and  placed  them  near  the  6  th  of  the  Line,  thus 

providing  that  the  two  battalions  which  he  had  in  the 

*  In  this  instance  happily  there  occurred,  it  is  believed,  no  iU  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  man.  He  was  found  dead  after  the  battle  with  no 
other  wound  than  the  one  he  had  received  in  the  chest  whilst  bravely 
confronting  the  enemy. 
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field  should  dow  act  together,  and  be  ready  to  afford  CHAP, 
to  each  other  a  mutual  support.    A  French  battery  ^   ^}'  . 
brought  up  at  this  time  to  the  top  of  Mount  Head  ^^^^^od* 
gave  welcome  support  to  the  infantry,  and  also  drove 
back  a  column  which  was  undertaking  to  reoccupy 
the   Sandbag  Battery;*   but  General  Bourbaki,   it 
seems,   now  considered  that  all  hope  of  avoiding 
another  retreat  must  depend  upon  the  speedy  acces- 
sion of  reinforcements.t    An  officer  of  the  French  Language 
staff — bare-headed  and  extending  his  naked  sword  in  the    ^ 
the  air — came  saUopins  back  to  the  Isthmus,  came  atafif 
vehementljr  Jag  for  Lquet,  said  his  peopi;  were  ±t 
turned  by  the  movement  made  on  their  flank,  and  fronT 
declared  that  unless  they  could  be  supported — ^nay,  ^^*^^®*' 
supported  by  two  or  three  regiments — ^they  must  be 
again  falling  back.:^    To  give  such  a  message  to  Bos- 
quet was  to  declare  an  instant  need  for  some  thou- 
sands of  fresh  troops.  §    There  were  no  reinforcements 
so  near  as  to  be  able  to  meet  this  exigency  at  once, 
and  apparently  it  now  lay  in  the  power  of  the  enemy 
to  thrust  back  both  the  6th  of  the  Line  and  the  7th 
L^ger,  thus  ridding  the  field  of  all  Frenchmen,  except 
the  truant  body  of  Zouaves.    But  happily  the  Rus-  Oppoita- 
sians  did  not  see  the  occasion  presented  to  them,  or  ^loie 
at  all  events  did  not  seize  it  enemy. 

*  The  let  battery  of  17tli  artilleiy  brigade. 

t  I  infer  this  from  what  foUows,  and  aflsmne  that  the  staff  officer 
spoke  with  due  authority  from  the  Brigadier. 

%  This  was  stated  by  the  staff  to  one  of  our  artillery  captains  as  the 
purport  of  the  communication  he  was  wanting  to  make  to  Bosquet 

§  The  strength  of  the  French  regiments  was  such  that  to  ask  for 
*  two  or  three '  of  them  would  be  to  ask  for  from  3000  to  5000  men. 
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CHAP. 

VI.  III. 


The  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  such  that  the  vic- 


ith  Period. 
Ground 

yielded  by  torious  advance  of  the  enemy^s  column  on  the  right  of 
^^ou|e  the  Quarry  Bavine  could  be  seen  by  troops  acting  in 
Post-  the  more  central  part  of  the  field ;  and  our  people  there, 
when  they  observed  that  their  flank  was  thus  turned, 
could  hardly  help  seeing  that  the  positions  they  held 
were  somewhat  too  far  in  advance.  Though  slowly 
and  sparingly,  they  nevertheless  yielded  ground 

And  now  too  on  the  opposite  flank  the  enemy  threw 
out  a  column  which  turned  the  left  of  our  troops  en- 
gaged on  the  line  of  the  Post-road.     Except  against 
that  one  expedient,  the  position  laid  hold  of  by  Haines 
in  the  jaws  of  the  Quarry  Bavine  was  one  of  singular 
strength ;  for  whilst  afibrding  his  men  perfect  shelter 
from  the  enem/s  batteries  it  enabled  him  to  fend 
back  the  masses  confronting  him  on  the  line  of  the 
Post-road,  and  at  the  same  time  to  harass  the  troops 
on  his  right  which  stood  crowding  beneath  him  in 
the  bed  of  the  chasm ;  but  he  had  perceived  from  the 
first  that  he  must  withdraw  his  small  band  from  this 
advanced  spot  if  the  enemy  should  push  forward 
infantry  to  turn  his  left;  and,  that  movement  now 
taking  place,  he  fell  back  to  the  main  picket  wall 
Haines      There,  finding  himself  the  senior  officer  present — for 
ing  the      General  Goldie  was  busied  at  some  little  distance — 
the^Ba*-^    Haiucs  prepared  to  renew  that  tenacious  defence  of 
"*''  the  Barrier  which  others  had  maintained  without  ceas- 

ing in  the  First  and  the  Second  Periods  of  the  fight 
After  examining  the  features  of  the  adjacent  ground, 
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he  consolidated  the  defence  of  the  Barrier  itself,  and  CHAR 
also  formed  a  smaU  outwateh  on  ite  left  front,  by  .-^ 
placing  an  officer  and  some  men  of  the  68th  under  ^^^^''*^' 
the  shelter  of  a  broken  wall  found  standing  in  that 
part  of  the  field,  with  orders  to  observe  the  enemy's 
movements  on  Shell  Hill,  and  harass  his  artillerymen 
there  by  a  careful,  well-sustained  fire.* 

General  Goldie,  however,  though  not  present  for  General 

1      -n       •  1  Goldie. 

the  moment  m  person  at  the  Bamer,  was  the  supreme 
commander  engaged  in  this  fore-central  part  of  the 
field.  A  brigadier  from  the  first  without  any  collected 
brigade,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  4th 
Division  without  for  the  moment  acquiring  any  actual 
increase  of  power  ;t  but  he.  was  not  the  less  a  general 
officer;  and  irrespectively  of  his  normal  command 
over  Haines,  and  the  wing  of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  he 
here  made  himself  a  chief  of  larger  authority,  by 
giving  fixed  purpose  to  the  small  bands  of  soldiery  of 
different  regiments  who  were  drawn  within  the  sphere 
of  his  power,  by  wielding  them,  as  occasion  required, 
with  unfailing  good  fortune,  and,  above  all,  by  main- 
taining the  heroic  assumption  that  a  picket  wall  of 
loose  stones,  which  chanced  to  be  standing  in  very 
contact  with  a  hostile  army,  might  be  indefinitely  de- 
fended against  it  with  the  help  of  a  few  hundred  men. 
In  obedience  to  the  orders  we  have  already  ob- 
served, the  *  7th  L^ger '  now  moved  gaily  across  the 

*  The  presence  of  68tli  men  in  an  oiganised  state  near  the  Barrier  so 
soon  after  the  false  victory  of  the  Second  Period  is  obviously  highly 
creditable  to  the  regiment 

t  He  had  become  aware  of  Cathcait's  death,  and  imparted  the  tidings 
of  it  to  Major  Ramsay  Stuart. 
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CHAP,  front  of  the  Barrier  to  loin  the  French  6th  of  the 

VI 

^ — ^-1-^  Line,  which  was  acting  on  the  opposite  flank ;  and,  as 

4^  Period,  j^gf^j.^  ^j^^  jg^g^  fight,  SO  also  now  and  henceforth  to 

With-  ^     * 

drawai  the  end  of  the  day,  our  people  fought  unaided  by 

French  othcrs  at  this  their  favourite  post. 

from  the  , 

fore-cen-         Under  cover  of  artillery-fire,  a  column  moved  up 

of  the  by  the  Post-road  to  attack  the  defenders  in  front, 

Attack  whilst  another  column  ascending  from  the  bed  of  the 

Barrier  •  Q^^^ry  Raviuc,  sought  to  tum  and  work  round  their 
right  flank ;  but,  Haines  standing  fast  at  the  Barrier, 

repulsed  General  Goldie  proved  able  to  arrest,  to  defeat,  to 

Goidieand  drive  back  the  assailant  masses.     Still,  even  in  the 

^Z  moment  of  his  diBcomfiture,  the  enemy  made  himself 


Boocours. 


formidable  by  not  only  shelling  the  victors,  but  throw- 
ing out  a  large  number  of  riflemen,  whose  fire  proved 
destructive ;  and  although  for  the  moment  victorious, 
General  Goldie  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  small 
force  he  wielded  must  soon  become  almost  null  unless 
he  could  have  some  little  succour. 
stepe  The  order  he  thereupon  gave  conveys  of  itself  some 

obtaining    idea  of  the  way  in  which  our  people  were  maintain- 
inforce-      iug  this  struggle.     Saying,  *  If  we  don't  get  support 

*  we  shall  be  cut  to  pieces,'  he  directed  Major  Ramsay 
Stuart — the  only  mounted  oflScer  remaining  who  was 
not  in  command — ^to  gallop  back  to  the  2d  Division 
camp  and  *  send  up  the  "  camp-guard,"  or  any  other 

*  available  men  he  could  find/  Those  words  breathed 
the  very  spirit  of  Inkerman.  There  it  was,  only  there, 
that  an  officer  with  a  handful  of  troops  would  hang 
fastened  upon  the  throat  of  a  hostile  army,  would 
confess  his  dire  need  of  reinforcements,  and  yet 
somehow  think  to  make   shift  with  perhaps  about 
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one  hundred  more  men.     Stua  rt  found  in  the  camp  CHAP, 
when  he  reached  it  a  little  body  of  infantry,  of  about  ^— ^ — ' 
150  strong,  already  drawn  up  under  two  or  three  ^'^-p**'^- 
officers,  to  whom  he  gave  Goldie's  orders,  and  they  courob- 
at  once  began  moving  their  force  towards  the  scene  Ramsay 
of  the  fight  at  the  Barrier.^     Riding  back  into  the 
heat  of  the  fight  with  this  reinforcement,  Ramsay 
Stuart  met  a  body  of  some  thirty  English  soldiers 
walking  tranquilly  back  from  the  front.     He  asked 
them  why  they  were  retreating,  and  they  answered 
(through  the  sergeant  who  was  one  of  their  number), 
that  they  had  no  one  to  lead  them.     Stuart  ordering 
them  to  align  with  the  reinforcement  he  brought, 
they  did  this  at  once  with  great  willingness,  and 
afterwards  fought  very  well. 

Colonel  Haines,  too,  at  nearly  this  time,  made  a 
separate  effort  in  person  to  obtain  some  small  rein* 
forcement,  as  also  a  supply  of  ammunition,  and  not 
without  a  result;  for  Pennefather  (with  Egerton's 
assent)  gave  him  an  augmented  company  of  the  77th 
Regiment  under  Lieutenant  Acton,  and  at  once  sent 
forward  some   cartridges.!    Pennefather,  (who  had 

*  It  is  beUeyed  that  this  body  of  150  men  was  a  reoiganised  portion 
of  what  had  been  the  *  spent  forces/ 

t  Haines  requested  Major  Rooper  of  the  Rifles  to  execute  this 
mission,  but  Booper,  not  knowing  the  ground,  doubted  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  And  Pennefather ;  and  there  being  no  other  mounted 
officer  within  reach,  Haines  himself  galloped  back  to  see  Pennefather, 
leaving  Rooper  for  the  moment  in  charge  at  the  Barrier.  The  force 
which  I  have  called  '  an  augmented  company  of  the  77th,'  comprised 
the  company  which  Acton  had  been  commanding  all  day  with  the  half 
of  another  company  added  to  it.  The  first  supply  of  ammunition  sent 
down  to  the  Barrier  comprised  only  Mini^  cartridges,  and  proved  use- 
less to  the  greater  number  of  the  men  there  engaged,  because  they  were 
armed  with  the  musket ;  but  the  mistake  was  afterwards  remedied 
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CHAP,  told  Colonel  Egerton  that  the  men  he  required  were 
^ .  ^'  '  to  skirmish  in  front),  rode  across  from  the  left  with 
ith  Period.  Acton's  Company  till  it  reached  the  Post-road,  Then 
some  77th  — ^as  though  it  Were  really  his  policy  to  mask  the 
Penne-  scantincss  of  the  reinforcement  by  tumult — ^he  sent 
(Urections.  the  men  into  the  fight  by  bidding  them  to  go  fast 
down  the  Post-road  and  shout  as  loud  as  they  could 
English  soldiery  engaged  in  determined,  yet  orderly 
iinng.  are  fled  f«  thdr  '.^rrible  dlLee.'  in  J 
rupted  only  at  cardinal  moments  by  the  roar  of  an 
opportune  dheer;  and  these  superb  77th  men — we 
saw  how  they  fought  against  Soimonors  masses— 
we«  diBcoocLd,  ft  ^eTby  aa  orde.  which  truck 
them  as  wild,  but  also  by  a  feeling  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  to  do.  Except  Lieutenant  Acton 
himself,  who  moved  at  their  head  whilst  they  marched 
down  the  Post-road  by  fours,  they  had  no  officer  with 
them ;  and  there  were  not  only  many  who  grumbled, 
but  some  who  even  tailed  o£  Acton  not  being 
cautioned  by  any  one,  or  otherwise  guided,  continued 
to  move  down  the  Post-road  till  he  had  entered  the 
Quarry  Ravine ;  but  when  there,  he  soon  found  his 
right  turned  by  a  column  moving  up  in  the  bed  of 
the  ravine  along  the  old  carriage-track.  The  rush 
and  the  whir  of  round-shot  and  shell  flying  over 
his  head  at  this  time  had  become  so  loud,  that  he 
could  not  audibly  convey  any  order  except  by  bawl- 
ing into  the  ear  of  some  one  soldier  at  a  time ;  and 
it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  and  loss  that  he 
found  means  to  draw  his  men  back  into  the  rear  of 
the  Barrier.     There,  however,  the  accession  of  this 
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little  force,  with  besides  an  importation  of  cartridges,  CHAP, 
proved   exceedingly  welcome  to  our  people,  for  it  ^     y     * 
ahowed  them  that,  despite  their  isolation,  they  had  ***-^*''*^- 
been  neither  cut  off  nor  forgotten.    They  were  aided  The  'hajr 
too  before  long  by  a  company  of  the  49th  which  brought 
lieutenant  Astley  had  made  bold  to  withdraw  fix>m 
its  post  on  the  right  of  the  camp.^     Haines  obtained  Aooesaon 
yet  one  more  reinforcement,  comprising  a  few  score  of  foid  with 
men ;  for  it  chanced  that,  by  the  course  of  the  fight,  of  men. 
Colonel  Horsford,  with  the  remaining  fraction  of  his 
Rifle  battalion,  had  been  gradually  drawn  from  our 
right  to  this  fore-central  part  of  the  field,  where  he 
found  himself  alongside  of  Colonel  Haines,  who  was 
his  senior  officer.   Haines  at  once  claimed  the  right  to 
command  him,  and  Horsford  lost  his  independence, 
but  gained  the  advantage  of  acting  in  a  sphere  where 
every  man's  help  was  precious. 

General  Goldie  came  to  visit  his  people  at  the  Cknmi 
Barrier,  and  there,  before  many  minutes  —  having  slam, 
first  had  his  charger  shot  under  him — he  was  struck 
down  mortally  wounded.  Nowhere  else  on  that  day 
could  a  general  fall  with  more  lustre ;  for  to  be  hold- 
ing this  singular  post  under  the  fire  of  Shell  HiU,  and 
in  very  contact  with  the  jaws  of  the  Quarry  Bavine, 
doubly  garnished  witii  infantry  columns,  was  to  stand 
grappling  with  Dannenberg's  army,  and  that,  too,  on 
the  central  ground  where  its  main  strength  always 
stood  gathered. 

In  the  absence  of  Haines,  Major  Booper,  of  the  1st 

*  The  company  until  thus  withdra^m  was  furnishing  what  men  caUed 
'the  hay  picket'  on  ground  oYeElooking  the  Tchemaya  valley. 

VOL.  V.  2  A 
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CHAP.  Bifle  battalion^  was  for  the  moment  in  charge  at  the 
^ — . — *  Barrier,  but  he  also  presently  fell,  and  his  wonnd 
uhPeHod.  proved  mortal 

HaineB  in       From  the  moment  when  Goldie  fell,  Haines  exer- 

jnaad.       cisod  an  undivided  command  in  this  fore-central  part 

His  oon-     of  the  field     Again  and  again  assailed,  he  so  surely 

defence      beat  back  all  the  masses  surging  up  to  attack  him  in 

Banrier.      ftont,  or  Striving  to  turn  his  right  flank,  that  at  the 

dose  of  this  Fourth  Period  he  was  still  holding  Cast 

at  the  Barrier. 

The  The  Barrier,  however,  was  now  the  very  foremost 

c^M  more  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  field  to  which  the  Allies 

^nd^r    remained  clinging,  and  on  their  right  front  they  weie 

not  even  toying  to  maintain  the  conflict    The  enemy 

still  oppressed  them  with  his  overwhelming  artiUeiy; 

and  upon  the  whole,  it,  before  long,  resulted  that 

despite  his  last  signal  discomfiture  he   once  more 

had  the  ascendant 

But  now — and  with  what  to  the  Bussians  seemed 
absolute  suddenness  —  a  new  power  came  into  ac- 
tion. 


IV. 


Execution  In  the  earliest  hour  of  the  fight.  Lord  Raglan,  we 
BMkn'B  saw,  ordered  up  a  couple  of  eighteen-pounder  guns ; 
faring  up  and,  if  he  refused  to  be  thwarted  by  the  use  of  such  a 
e^teen-  word  as  *  impossible,'  his  firmness  now  met  its  reward. 
g^^.  It  was  only  in  fact  from  an  error  aflecting  the  trans- 
mission of  the  order  that  his  purpose  encountered  a 
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moment's  obstruction.*  Far  from  interposing  any  CHAP. 
Madrance,  Colonel  Gambier  and  all  our  officers  and 
men  standing  gathered  on  the  ground  where  the 
siege-guns  were  parked  had  been  eagerly  expecting 
the  summons  long  before  it  arrived.  Ever  since 
the  26th  of  October,  they  had  been  keeping  prepared 
for  field -service  a  pair  of  their  eighteen  -  pounder 
guns ;  and  when  the  outpost-firing  at  last  deepened 
into  the  roar  of  a  battle,  they  at  once  understood  that 
the  foreseen .  occasion  had  come.  There  was  even 
amongst  them  a  theory  that  without  waiting  for  an 
order,  they  might  take  the  sound  of  the  cannon  for 
guidance  as  well  as  for  warrant ;  and  they  did  in- 
deed so  far  anticipate  Lord  Raglan's  wish  that  from 
an  early  hour  they  kept  themselves  in  readiness  to 
move  forward  their  two  eighteen-pounder  guns  at  a 
moment's  notice,  with  the  ammunition-waggons  and 

*  The  order,  instead  of  being  carried  to  Colonel  Qambier— ^the  offi- 
cer in  command  at  the  Siege  Park — ^was  brought  hj  mistake  to  Fitz- 
mayer,  who  commanded  the  two  field-batteries  then  defending  the  yital 
positian  of  the  Home  Ridge.  It  was  of  course  quite  '  impossible '  that 
Lord  Baglan  could  have  meant  Fitzmayer  to  abandon  his  command  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  to  go  out  of  action  at  a  speoiaUj  critical  time, 
and  repair  to  the  distant  Siege  Park  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the 
able  officer  there  in  command,  and  arranging  means  for  dragging  up  the 
two  heary  guns.  Accordingly,  it  was  to  thai  notion  that  Fitzmayer 
rightly  enough  applied  the  word  '  impossible.'  He  did  not  add, '  Ride 
'  to  the  Siege  Park.  The  guns  Lord  Raglan  wants  are  there.  You  must 
*  giye  the  order  to  Qambier ;'  and  the  original  mistake  still  remaining 
for  the  time  uncorrected,  there  resulted  an  actual,  though  momentary, 
hindrance  to  the  execution  of  Lord  Raglan's  design.  This  actual  hin- 
drance Lord  Raglan  naturally  connected  with  the  unwelcome  answer 
'  ixftpoasible,'  and  he  hastened  to  overcome  by  his  firmness  what  seemed 
like  obstruction;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  neither  Fitzmayer  nor 
any  other  officer  attempted  to  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing 
np  the  two  guns. 
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CHAP,  all  the  equipments  required  for  effective  fighting. 
' — • — '  They  had  not  draught-horses  at  their  command,  but 
mPenod.  ^jj^^y  brought  out  their  man-harness,  and  prepared  to 
drag  their  great  guns  by  the  power  of  human  muscle. 
Every  ropte  was  in  its  place  before  Gfordon  rode 
up  with  the  order,  and  he  had  scarce  delivered  his 
message  when  already  the  eager  artillerymen  were 
harnessing  themselves  to  the  guns. 

These  men  were  in  number  about  150.  The  body 
of  officers  with  them  included  Colonel  Gambler,  their 
commander.  Colonel  CoUingwood  Dickson,  Captain 
d'Aguilar,  Captain  Mowbray,  Captain  Chermside, 
Lieutenant  Sinclair,  Lieutenant  Harward,  and  George 
Symons.  Excited  by  the  roar  of  battle,  and  chaf- 
ing at  the  physical  conditions  which  set  bounds 
to  the  rate  of  their  progress,  all — officers  and  men 
alike — had  their  heart  in  the  work.  After  finding 
that  the  labour  of  their  task  had  been  aggravated 
by  a  provoking  mistake  which  led  them  for  some 
time  in  a  wrong  direction,  our  artillerymen  by 
continued  exertions  succeeded  in  dragging  forward 
their  guns  to  the  verge  of  the  battle-field,  and  pre- 
sently came  under  fire.  Colonel  Gambler,  struck 
down  by  a  round-shot,  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
command,  and  he  ceded  it  to  Colonel  CoUingwood 
Dickson. 

By  laying  an  embargo  upon  some  teams  of  draught- 
horses  which  he  saw  coming  out  of  the  fight  with 
a  part  of  our  disabled  artillery.  Colonel  Dickson  found 
means  to  accelerate  the  advance  of  his  two  eighteen- 
poimders ;  and  he  then  galloped  forward  with  Cherm- 
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side  in  order  to  determine  the  spot  where  these  two  CHAP. 

VL 

guns  could  be  best  placed  in  battery.     Accepting  ^ — , — ' 
after  careful  examination  the  opinion    offered    by  ***-p*'"*«'- 
Chermside,  he  judged  that  the  right  spot  to  choose  planted  in 
was  that  crest  at  the  bend  of  the  heifi^hts  which,  Ooionei 
imiting  the  Home  and  Fore  Ridges,  looks  down  in  a  wood 
north-west  direction  along  the  Saddle-top  Eeach,  and 
faces  against  Shell  Hill.     The  natural  form  of  the 
ground  must  alone  have  sufficed  to  govern  Ciolonel 
Dickson's  decision  ;  but  at  this  very  spot,  as  we  saw, 
the  foresight  of  some  of  our  officers  had  begun  die 
construction  of  a  thick  gabionade,  with  a  firont  wide 
enough  for  three  pieces  of  field-artiUery;  and,  although 
the  work  at  this  time  was  only  about  two  feet  high, 
it  still  offered  cover,  which  was  far  from  being  value- 
less.*    Here,  in  place  of  three  field-guns  which  had 
just  been  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  them,  the  two 
eighteen-pounders  were  planted. 

The  remains  of  the  Guards  had  been  collected  by  The 
this  time,  and  they  now  were  moved  up  the  ridge-  brought 
side  in  support  to  the  two  eighteen-pounders.  ^?  ^^ 

Was  it  possible  that  Lord  Raglan  might  exert  a  The  peat 
great  sway  over  the  course  of  events  by  merely  bring-  power  of 
ing  into  the  field  a  couple  of  additional  guns  ?    The  gona. 
enemy,  we  know,  had  in  battery  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  including  a  large  proportion  of  twelve- 
ponnders,  with  also  some  32-pound  howitzers ;  and 
it  may  well  appear  strange  at  first  sight  that  the 
accession  of  only  two  heavy  guns  should  suddenly 
enable  his  adversary  to  work  a  cardinal  change. 

*  EspedaUy  for  the  wheels  of  the  gtms. 


SlieUHiU. 
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CHAP.  The  truth  is  that,  aa  compared  with  the  heaviest  of 
^ — ^— /  the  enemy's  ordnance  on  Mount  Inkerman,  these  two 
m  Period,  jjngiigji  gm^g  }iad  a  mastery  which  was  not  of  such 

kind  as  to  be  measured   by  the  diflference  between 

eighteen  and  twelve.    They  were  long  iron  guns, 

weighing    each  42   hundred -weight,   bearing  very 

strong  charges  of  powder,  and — ^at  any  such  range 

as  those  now  about  to  be  tried — ^they  threw  their 

eighteen  *  pound    ball    with    precision    and    terrific 

power. 

Engage-         Of  thcsc  two  cighteen-pounders  the  first  was  under 

T)etween     Sinclair,  the  second  under  D'Aguilar  and  Harwatd; 

gans  and    and  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  one  first  in  readiness 

teries  on     Opened.     That  first  shot  was  fired  to  try  the  distance, 

and  fell  short,  but  the  next  one  found  out  the  enemy, 

and  tore  into  one  of  his  batteries. 

The  aggression  of  course  did  not  fail  to  provoke 
counterfire,  and  from  battery  after  battery  a  storm  of 
round-shot  and  shell  came  pelting  at  the  crest  of 
Hill  Bend.  From  some  unexplained  causes  it  hap- 
pened that  a  large  proportion  of  all  this  iron  and  lead 
flew  at  just  such  a  height  as  to  come  striking  against 
the  embryo  parapet  in  front  of  the  two  eighteen* 
pounders,  and  a  great  deal  of  slaughter  was  thus 
warded  off  by  an  obstacle  no  more  than  about  two 
feet  high.  StiU  there  were  quantities  of  the  ene- 
my^s  artillery  missiles  which  shot  clear  of  this  dwarf 
gabionade,  and  some  besides  which  broke  through  it 
From  moment  to  moment,  the  round-shot  came  up- 
turning the  ground  on  aU  sides  of  our  gunnera— came 
crashing  through  the  underwood  and  tossing  branches 
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and  roots  into  the  air — came  striking  down  men,  and  CHAP, 
striking  down  horses,  and  smashing  artillery  tumbrils ;  s  ^  * 
whilst  —  sometimes  overhead,  sometimes  on  the  ***^"^*'*«^ 
ground  —  the  thirty-two-pounder  shell  would  tear 
itself  into  fragments  and  send  them  crying  for  blood 
with  their  harsh,  grating,  truculent  'scrisht' — ^the 
most  hated  of  all  battle-sounds.  By  the  fire  thus 
raging  against  it  from  a  numerous  and  powerful 
artillery,  Colonel  Collingwood  Dickson's  small  band 
of  150  men  was  at  first  somewhat  heavily  stricken, 
and  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  there  fell  seventeen 
of  their  number  —  a  proportion  of  more  than-one 
tenth;  but,  as  often  as  any  man  dropped  whilst 
working  one  of  the  guns,  his  place  was  eagerly  taken 
by  another.  All  were  glowing  with  zeal,  and  exult-^ 
ing  as  only  gunners  can  do  in  a  sense  of  artillery 
power.  Each  of  the'  guns  was  laid  every  time 
by  an  officer — one  by  Sinclair,  the  other  by  Harward 
— ^and  visibly,  every  shot  carried  havoc  into  the 
enemy's  batteries.  Lord  Baglan  (who  had  come  to 
this  spot  and  descended  from  his  saddle)  stood 
watching  the  development  of  the  new  artillery  force 
he  had  been  able  to  bring  into  play,  and  admiring 
the  ardour  and  the  skill  with  which  our  men  fought 
their  two  guns  against  all  the  ordnance  strength  on 
Shell  HilL  To  the  eye  of  any  English  artilleryman 
engaged  in  this  struggle  the  batteries  he  speciaUy 
challenged  were  more  or  less  on  the  sky-line ;  and 
from  time  to  time  when  the  smoke  lifted,  or  the 
blaze  of  an  enemy's  gun  shot  out  its  colmnn  of  light, 
he  could  see  the  dark,  busy  figures  of  the  opposing 
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CHAR  gunners,  and  catch  fitful  glimpses  of  havoc  in  the 
wake  of  his  eighteen-pound  shot 

No  extraneous  force  interposing  to  turn  the  scale 
either  way,  this  conflict  between  a  numerous  field- 
artillery  on  the  one  side  and  two  heavy  guns  on  the 
other,  was  left  to  work  out  its  own  conclusions ;  and 
at  first  there  seemed  ground  for  believing  that  the 
fire  of  several  batteries  converging  upon  one  narrow 
spot,  must  sooner  or  later  overcome  the  little  band 
of  artillerymen  who  were  working  their  two  eighteen- 
pounders  from  behind  a  mere  embryo  parapet  some 
twenty-four  inches  in  height;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  could  be  seen  that  our  gun- 
ners were  conquering  for  themselves  a  comparative 
Ascendant  immunity.  The  slaughter,  the  wreck,  the  confusion 
^t:two  they  spread  in  the  enem/s  batteries  had  by  that  time 
poandm.  Weakened  his  fire,  and  henceforth  every  instant  it 
began  to  seem  more  and  more  plain  that  this  was 
an  unequal  conflict  The  harm  our  artillerymen 
suffered  was  only,  after  all,  *  severe  loss,'  whilst  the 
harm  they  inflicted  might  rather  be  called  '  devasta- 
'tion.'  Every  minute,  the  ascendant  they  already 
had  won  was  gaining  them  an  ascendant  yet  greater. 
During  the  second  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  only  lost 
two  or  three  men;  yet,  whilst  thus  lightly  stricken 
themselves,  they  were  able,  no  less  than  at  first,  to 
go  on  destroying  and  still  destroying.  Whether 
tearing  direct  through  a  clump  of  the  enemy's  gunners 
or  lighting  upon  some  piece  of  rock,  and  fling- 
ing abroad,  right  and  left,  its  murderous  splin- 
ters;   whether  bounding  into   a  team  of  artillery- 
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horses,  or  smashing  and  blowing  up  tumbrils,  the  CHAP, 
terrible  eighteen-pounder  shot  never  flew  to  its  task  ' — ^-^ 
without  ploughing  a  furrow  of  ruin,*  m Period. 

The  havoc  was  fast  becoming  so  dire  as  to  be  more 
than  the  en^my^s  gunners  could  steadfastly  endure. 
It  may  be  that  their  officers  did  not  yet  harbour  even 
a  thought  of  altogether  abandoning  the  struggle,  but 
they  soon  began  longing  to  shift  their  positions,  and 
battery  after  battery  was  moved  from  one  spot  to 
another  in  the  hope  that  the  fell  eighteen-pounder 
might  not  come  to  search  out  its  prey  on  the  new 
and  less  exposed  ground. 

From  the  moment  when  the  enemy  resorted  to  this 
flinching  method,  his  artillery  power  on  Shell  Hill 
began  to  wane  fast ;  for  the  gunners  of  any  battery 
which  had  shifted  its  place  proved  always  unable  to 
recover  their  former  efficiency.  Within  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  when  he  brought  into  action  the  two 
eighteen-pounders,  Colonel  Collingwood  Dickson  had 
made  his  ascendant  complete,  and  it  was  with  almost 
p^ect  impunity  that  his  gunners  thenceforward  con- 
tinued  to  ravage  the  enemy's  batteries. 

From  this  ruin  of  the  enemy's  artillery  power  on  The  scope 
Shell  Hill  many  hastened  to  infer  his  approaching  change 
defeat;  and  in  truth  the  change  wrought  was  one  wrought, 
of  great  moment     This  will  seem  plain  to  all  who 
remember  the  nature  of  the  enemy's  footing  on  Mount 

*  The  tiaces  of  the  ravages  left  by  these  shot  were  observed  by  oni 
people  after  the  battle  with  much  interest,  and  even — so  great  was  the 
devastation — ^with  snrpziBe.  It  was  probably  by  the  violence  of  the 
frictioxi  that  the  eighteen-pound  shot  had  power  to  blow  up  a  tumbril  of 
ammunition.    Of  the  fact  that  it  did  this  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
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CHAP.  Inkennau.     He  there  indeed  had  a  lodgment  and 

' — ^-1-^  magnificent  vantage-ground  from  which  to  deliver 

Uh  Period,  j^g  succcssive  assaults,  but  this  was  not  all ;  for  his 

hundred  guns  established  in  battery  along  a  range  of 

commanding  heights  upon  a  front  scarcely  short  of 

a  mile,  and  his  ample  masses  of  infantry  drawn  up 

m  support,  we  f«L  80  pUced  .»  to^  k  reaU.^ 

constituting    that    instrument   of    tenacious   power 

which  soldiers  call  an  'army  in  position;'  aud  it  was 

in  the  centre — ^the  culminating  centre — of  a  line  of 

battle  thus  puissant  for  either  attack  or  defence  that 

the  two  eighteen-pounders  were  now  fast  breaking 

its  strength.     What  the  enemy  had  suffered  before 

was  a  succession  of  calamitous  discomfitures,  which 

nevertheless,  after  all,  were  only  so  many  '  repulses ; ' 

but  the  force  now  exerted  against  him  was  tearing  at 

the  very  foundations  of  the  power  he  had  seized  on 

Mount  Inkerman. 

Bonsri-  Boussioi^re,  too,  planted  first  six,  then  the  rest 

^l      of  his  twelve  heavy  guna  oa  d.e  creat  of  ti.e  Fore 

on  the       Ridge,  and   thence  opened   a  fire  which  promised 

Bkige.       to  act  with  great  power  against  batteries  hitiierto 

spared. 


V. 


Arrival  of       It  is  truc  that,  to  grasp  the  victory  which  might 

Bogquet     thus  secm  to  shine  within  reach,  the  Allies  had  need 

force.    '   of  fresh  troops ;  but  General  Bosquet  in  person  had 

now  reached  the  verge  of  the  battle-field,  close  fd- 
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lowed  by  450  infantry,*  and — ^at  a  little  distance —  C HA R 
by  nearly  1500  more.t  These  again  were  followed 
by  several  squadrons  of  French  and  English  cavalry. 
Moreover,  the  last  vestige  of  any  anxiety  occasioned 
by  Prince  Gortchakoff's  attitude  had  at  length  passed 
away,  and  General  d'Autemarre,  now  fully  released 
&om  the  duty  of  watching  him,  was  advancing  in 
person  to  the  scene  of  the  real  conflict  with  2300 
foot,];  accompanied  by  an  additional  battery. 

Thus,  in  time  for  prompt  action,  Bosquet  would 
have  at  his  disposal  (with  artillery  and  some  horse 
to  support  it)  a  hodj  of  more  than  3000  foot;§ 
whilst,  if  choosing  to  play  at  fence  with  the  enemy 
and  give  time  for  D'Autemarre  to  come  up,  he  would 
be  able  to  deliver  his  attack  with  a  united  force  of 
all  arms,  comprising  between  five  and  six  thousand 
infantry  with  a  powerful  field-artillery  and  several 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  || 

Since  the  Russians,  after  numberless  discomfitures,  Conditioiu 
ajid  whilst  suffering  the  destruction  of  their  artillery  which 
power  on  Shell  Hill,  were  now  to  have  Bosquet  beig 

*  Four  companiee  of  the  Chaaaonn  k  pied  belonging  to  Bonrbaki's 
brigade, 
t  Algeiines,  2d  battalion,  707^ 

SdbattaUonoftheddZauaTes,  ^  [lyAutemane's  brigade. 

X  Ist  battalion  of  the  3d  Zonavee^  703^ 

60-Eegiment,  ^  i  D'Autemaire'e  brigade. 

S304J 

§  Subject  to  deduction  for  the  losses  which  bad  been  incurred  by  the 
two  battalions — those  of  the  7th  L^ger  and  the  6th  of  the  Line — ^which 
had  been  for  some  time  in  action,  the  number  would  be  3575. 

II  Subject  to  the  deduction  indicated  in  the  last  footnote,  the  strength 
of  the  bodies  of  infantry  here  referred  to  would  be  6879. 
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CHAP,  upon  them  with  all  these  French  troops  at  his  back, 
< — .^  it  might  seem  that,  imless  General  Dannenberg  could 
ithFvnod,  ^^  ^^^^  undertake  another  assault,  he  might  fitly 
now  have    abandon  the  ambitious  part  of  his  enterprise,  and  con* 
tent  himself  with  the  measure  of  entrenching  his 
baffled  forces  on  the  ground  they  had  long  ago  won. 
Yet  for  Dannnenberg  (as  for  any  other  conunander 
in  battle  who  has  not  already  succumbed)  it  was  pos- 
sible to  entertain  one  last  hope.     His  adversary  might 
commit  some  huge  fault. 
It  was  now  about  10  o'clock. 


FIFTH    PERIOD. 

10  A.1L  TO  11  A.1C. 
I. 

6th  Period.  When  Bosquct  heard  of  the  fighting  by  which  a 
^52^2^*'  too  scanty  soldiery  had  long  been  defending  Home 
to  w?^rt  Ridge,  his  first  impulse  apparently  was  to  reinforce 
haaJd^  them  without  the  loss  of  a  moment^  and  to  act  in 
act  in  con-  ^holcsome  couccrt  with  our  people ;  for  he  sent  an 

oert  with  *      ■*■ 

bim.  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Eaglan  entreating  him  '  not  to 

'  let  the  Ridge  be  abandoned  by  his  troops^  however 
'exhausted  they  might  be,  until  his'  (Bosquet's) 
'  troops  could  come  into  line  and  replace  them.'  Lord 
Raglan  answered  quietly,  *You  are  right;*  adding 
afterwards,  as  a  motive  for  despatch  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  that  his  men  had  not  broken  their  fast  and 
were  without  cartridges.* 

*  Fay,  aide-de-camp  to  Bosquet^  p.  137. 
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Thus  the  understanding  between  Lord  Raglan  and  0  H  A  P. 
Bosquet  was  for  the  moment  complete ;  but  there  soon  < — ^..^ 
came  a  fatal  disturber  of  plans  and  promises  in  the  ^-p**"***- 

Theappeftl 

person  of  that  flurried  staff  officer  whom  we  saw  rid-  which 
ing  back  bareheaded  with  his '  sword  in  the  air.     By  his  re- 
him  or  by  the  message  he  brought  General  Bosquet 
was  so  eagerly  petitioned  to  provide  instant  help  for 
the  two  French  battalions  ahready  enficaged  under 
BoorUH  that,  white  h«tenmg  foriorf  m  per«,n,  he 
sent  back  an  order  requiring  the  450  chasseurs  to 
come  on  at  a  run  ;  *  and  it  was  owing  perhaps  to  this 
supposed  need  for  actual  bodily  hurry  that — ^notwith- 
standing the  promise  so  lately  made  through  his  aide- 
de-camp — ^he  suffered  himself  to  adopt  another  distinct 
plan  of  action,  and  even  to  pursue  it  at  once  without 
first  seeing  Lord  Raglan  or  communicating  with  Gene- 
ral Pennefather.t   There  were  not  at  this  time  any  cir- 
cumstances to  warrant  precipitate  haste ;  for  not  long 
after  the  moment  when  Bourbaki's  flurried  staff  officer 
galloped  off  to  ask  for  support,  a  great  change,  as  we 
know,  had  been  wrought  in  the  state  of  the  battle  by 
the  ascendancy  of  Lord  Raglan's  two  guns ;  and  the 
enemy,  though  stiU  wrestling  with  our  soldiery  at  the 
Barrier,  was  exerting  little  force  in  other  parts  of  the 
field.     But  the  cry  for  help  had  be^n  loud,  and  G^ne-  and  hor- 
ral  Bosquet  apparently  still  felt  the  impulsion  it  gave  into  an    ' 
him.     Dispensing  with  all  English  counsels,  he  sur-  oovne  of 
rendered  himself  unreservedly  to  the  supposed  exigen- 

*  At  the  *  pas  de  coune/  ibid.,  p.  130. 

t  Pennelather  himself  assured  me  that  this  was  sa  If  one  did  not 
aUow  for  the  pertorbing  effect  of  the  message  above  mentioned.  Bos- 
quet's omission  would  seem  beyond  measure  strange. 
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CHAP,  cies  which  drew  him  towards  his  light  front,  and  it 
> — ^.1-^  was  in  the  false  direction  of  the  Sandbag  Battery 
6ih  Period,  ^^j.  jj^^  determined  to  throw  his  weight     In  that  part 

of  the  field,  as  we  know,  our  people — ^taught  at  last 
by  a  costly  experience — had  ceased  to  waste  any 
fraction  of  their  smaJl  remaining  steength,  and  ther^ 
fore  General  Bosquet's  resolve  was  one  that  engaged 
him — ^though  certainly  without  his  knowing  it — ^in  an 
isolated  course  of  action. 
Snrpriae         Grcneral  Bosquct  has  not  veiled  the  surprise  with 
Boaqiwfc     which  he  first  looked  upon  the  field  of  battle.    In 
ending     compansou  with  what  his  imagination  had  pictured, 
ofuuie.    there  was  but  little  to  see.    Informed  by  words  so 
elastic  as  'division,'   'brigade,'   and  'the   Guards,' 
he  plainly  had  failed  to  conceive  the  exceeding  scan- 
tiness of  the  numbers  with  which  our  people  were 
maintaining  their  hold ;  but,  if  he  at  first  looked  out 
wistfully  for  the  gathered  thousands  of  an  TCngliah 
army,  the  scenes  which  now  opened  before  him  as  he 
rode  on  and  on,  were  scarce  such  as  to  sustain  his 
illusions. 
ThAaoenes      Of  the  Very  existence  of  that  English  infantiy 
t!ub?ob-    which  had  long  been  defending  Mount  Inkerman  the 
indications  he  was  able  to  see  proved  slight  and  ob- 
scure.    He  says  he  observed  sentries  pacing  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Pennefather's  camp,  and  from  time  to 
time  came  upon  soldiers  walking  back  one  hj  one 
from  the  front^     High  above  on  the  rights  where 

*  ThiB  spectacle  was  one  that  prevailed  more  or  leu  doriiig  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  The  bulk  of  the  soldiers  thus  walking  back  were  men 
who  had  exhanated  their  cartridges.  At  first  there  were  numbers  of  men 
who,  finding  themselvea  without  ammunition,  and  without  the  guidance 


servation. 
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there  sauntered  a  red-coated  officer  with  the  *  boimet  0  H  A  P. 

VL 

'  de  poil '  and  a  singularly  unconcerned  air,  some  men  > — , — ^ 
of  the  Guards  could  be  seen  Ijring  down  in  the  brush-  **-'**'*^ 
wood ;  *  and,  if  only  from  the  presence  of  many  staff 
officers  on  horseback,  and  artillerymen  busy  with  their 
guns  along  a  great  part  of  the  crest,  General  Bosquet 
was  able  to  learn  that  the  English  still  reigned  on  the 
Home  Bidge,  and  were  there  for  the  time  undisturbed ; 
but  for  *  divisions '  or  *  brigades,'  for  '  regiments '  or 
even  'battalions,'  he  looked  in  vain.  He  indeed 
might  infer,  though  without  being  able  to  see  them, 
that  Lord  Baglan  had  troops  on  the  border  of  the 
Careenage  Ravine,  and  that  their  hold  was  at  the 
moment  unchallenged,  for  all  in  that  quarter  lay  quiet ; 
but  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyesight  he  convinced 
himself  that  in  front  of  the  ground  forming  the  right  of 
the  English  position  our  people  had  no  troops  at  alLt 
It  was  only  at  one  chosen  spot  half  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance of  Home  Ridge  that  the  battle  never  had  rest 

of  their  officers,  feU  back  of  their  own  accord,  but  aftervrardfl,  as  we 
saw, '  word  was  passed '  directing  those  who  had  emptied  their  pouches 
to  go  back  and  replenish  them.  A  keen  observer  haa  assured  me  that 
amongst  the  whole  number  of  men  he  saw  thus  walking  back  from  the 
front  there  was  not  one  officer. 

*  The  officer  was  Colonel  Upton,  now  Lord  Templeton,  whose 
wound  did  not  disable  him ;  but  his  horse,  as  we  saw,  had  been  shot 
under  him,  and  he  was  therefore  on  foot  So  few  on  that  day  had 
omitted  to  wear  an  overcoat,  that  his  red  unifoim  was  singularly  con- 
spicuous. 

t  The  result  of  Qeneral  Bosquet's  survey  in  this  respect  is  given  very 
distinctly  and  very  broadly  in  his  official  account :  *  A  son  arriv^e 
'  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  le  Q^dral  Bosquet  vit  tout  le  terrain  en  avant 
'  de  la  droite  des  Anglais  ^vacu^  par  nos  Allies ;  il  n'y  avait  plus  d'oc- 
*  cup^  que  la  crdte  qui  pr6cMe  de  vingt  pas  le  premier  rang  des  tentes. 

— '  Journal  d'Operations  de  la  9^^  Division.* 
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CHAR  From  out  of  the  smoke  always  gathered  in  that  cen- 
' — V — '  tral  part  of  the  field  there  sounded  (as  there  had 
Th^^^  sounded  all  day)  the  tumult  of  a  fight;  for  Haines 
dimen-       and  his  men  were  still  combating  at  their  favourite 
the  fight    Barrier.    But  although  they  defended  their  post  from 
b!^.      turning  movements  no  less  than  against  front  attacks, 
they  had  neither  the  pretension  nor  the  power  to 
control  distant  ground  on  their  flanks,  still  less  to 
guard  the  acclivity  which  divides  the  Inkerman  Tusk 
from  the  bed  of  the  Quarry  Ravine.     On  their  left 
front  there  were  generally  some  of  our  riflemen  in  the 
brushwood  who,  having  crept  up  very  near  to  the 
enemy's  batteries,  were  persistently  vexing  his  gun- 
ners ;  and  no  doubt  on  both  the  flanks  of  the  Barrier 
BmaU  bands  of  English  infantry  were  often  moving 
this  way  and  that  in  the  course  of  their  desultory 
combat&      Thus,  for  instance,   during  the   Second 
Period,  Colonel  Horsford  with  a  few  of  his  Rifles  was 
frequently  skirmishing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Quarry  Ravine ;  and,  at  a  later  hour,  Colonel  Horn 
with  a  remnant  of  his  *  Twentieth'  men,  and  Vaughan, 
too,  with  his  knot  of  soldiery,  were  fix)m  time  to  time 
fighting  on  the  right  of  the  Post-road ;  but — some- 
times advancing,  sometimes  falling  back — ^these  few 
score  of  soldiers  did  not  even  endeavour  to  fasten 
upon  any  particular  ground,  and  their  efforts,  though 
ceaseless  and  brilliant^  can  scarce  have  led  any  one  to 
mistake  them  for  powerful  bodies  of  infantry  main- 
taining a  set  line  of  battle. 
Oenend  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  English 

of  the        thrown  forward  in  advance  of  .Home  Ridge  were 
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exerting  the  same  kind  of  power  and  performing  the  C  HAP. 
same  kind  of  duty  as  if  they  had  been  the  men  of  the  ^ — .^ 
pickets  not  yet  driven  in.     They  combated  upon  a  ^^f^- 
front  which — ^by  help  of  the  Barrier — ^was  riveted  fore- 
fast  at  its  centre,  but  shifting  at  all  other  pomts. 

Our  people  had  ceased  to  be  under  that  stress  which  The  <gap.' 
was  felt  by  Pennefather  when  in  the  earlier  hours  of 
the  morning  he  used  to  speak  of  the  '  gap/  It  is 
true  that  the  ground  on  the  right  front  of  the  Barrier 
was  still  (as  it  always  had  been)  without  troops 
undertaking  to  guard  it ;  but  this  circumstance  was 
no  longer  a  source  of  danger ;  for  when  our  people 
abandoned  their  error  of  maintaining  a  force  at  the 
Sandbag  Battery,  they  freed  themselves  of  course 
from  the  burthen  of  having  to  cover  its  left  flank. 
Yet  if  Bosquet,  as  he  -was  now  minded  to  do,  should 
bend  off  to  his  right  front,  there  was  likely  to  be  an 
ugly  interval  between  his  left  and  any  other  Allied 
troops.  In  such  case,  the  void  would  again  be  a '  gap,' 
and  again  there  might  follow  some  such  troubles  as 
those  that  resulted  from  the  same  cause  in  the  Second 
Period  of  the  fight. 

From  the  recurrence  of  the  same  error  at  different  fioiqiuit's 
times  it  may  be  fairly  surmised  that  there  was  some-  imt»ret- 
thing  in  the  aspect  of  the  battle-field  or  in  the  sound 
of  its  tumults  which  tended  to  deceive.  Just  as  num- 
bers of  our  people,  when  fighting  at  the  Sandbag  Bat- 
tery, made  sure  that  Peimefather  must  be  holding  the 
ground  in  strength  on  the  right  front  of  the  Barrier,  so 
also  now  General  Bosquet  gave  a  welcome  to  the  same 
fond  belief.    He  made  to  himself  a  false  picture  of 

VOL.  V.  2  b 
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CHAP,  the  state  of  the  battle-field,  and  imagined  that  in 
the  direction  of  his  right  front  he  might  bend  off  to 
the  Sandbag  Battery,  or  even  to  the  Inkerman  Tusk, 
without  ceasing  to  have  his  left  covered  by  the  close 
presence  of  an  English  force  * 


VL 

6th  Period. 


11. 

fio^iuet'B       Owing  mainly  to  the  stress  put  upon  him  by  Lord 
S  ^^"^'^  eighteen-pounder  guns,  the  enemy  had  re- 
"**  tracted  the  movement  by  which  half  an  hour  before 
he  came  on  to  press  his  advantage  against  the  French 
6th  of  the  Line ;  but  General  Bosquet,  still  tmder  the 
sway  of  the  message  which  had  hurried  him  forward, 
was  especially  drawn  on  by  that  part  of  it  which 
craved  protection  for  Bourbaki  against  the  column 
then  turning,  or  threatening  to  turn,  his  right  flank. 
So  the  moment  his  Chasseurs  came  up,  Bosquet  or- 
dered them  to  advance  upon  the  Sandbag  Battery, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  directed  Bourbaki  to  resume 
the  offensive. 
Combat         By  the  movements  resulting  from  these  orders  the 
•d  by        enemy's  skirmishers  were  pressed  back ;  but  the  450 
ihJlit     Chasseurs  (who  had  inclined  towards  the  left  of  the 
« ivra!     Kitspur,  instead  of  marching  straight  on  the  Battery) 
men         ^crc  met  before  long  by  two  strong  Bussian  colunma. 
JS^R^    The    columns,   whilst  they  advanced,  were  slowly 
h^^     forcing  back  what  remained  of  that  little  band  of  the 

*  This  eiror  of  Bosquet's  seems  the  moie  CTuious  when  one  ranem- 
bets  that  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyesight  must  have  tended  to  guard 
him  against  it    See  the  last  footnote. 
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'  Twentieth '  which  (under  their  chief  Colonel  Horn)  CHAP, 
we  long  ago  saw  fighting  hard  in  the  central  parts  of  ^ — . — ' 
the  field.  Colonel  Horn  having  fronted,  the  Chasseurs  ^*^^*''***- 
formed  up  on  his  right,  and  these  450  Frenchmen, 
with  the  few  score  of  English  beside  them,  maintained 
their  ground  for  some  time  against  both  of  the  ene* 
my's  columns.  The  ofiicers,  French  and  English  alike, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  personal  leadership 
with  a  zeal  unsparing  of  self ;  but  the  favourite  hero 
of  the  moment — ^at  least  in  the  eyes  of  our  people — 
was  a  particular  French  captain-a  man  distinguiah- 
ing  himself  by  his  bravery,  but  conspicuous  also  from 
his  excessive  corpulence — ^who,  by  moving  far  out  to 
the  front  with  his  cap  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  gave 
the  troops  both  a  valiant  example^  and  the  cheering 
advantage  of  a  laugh. 

But  though  fighting  for  some  time  with  excellent 
steadiness,  the  men  of  this  Anglo-French  force  did 
not  so  hotly  follow  their  officers  as  to  be  undertak- 
ing any  of  those  resolute  bayonet-charges  by  which 
a  few  companies,  and  even  in .  some  instances  small 
knots  of  soldieiy,  had  wrought  their  wonders  in  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  morning ;  and,  this  time,  weight 
of  numbers  proved  able  to  get  the  ascendant,  or  at  the 
least,  to  avoid  discomfiture.  Failing  any  determi* 
nation  of  the  united  Anglo-French  force  to  try  the 
bayonet^  it  was  only  by  fire  that  the  conflict  could  be 
sustained ;  and  our  few  soldiery  had  nearly  exhausted 
their  pouches,  some  not  having  one  cartridge  left. 
Colonel  Horn,  too,  at  this  time  was  wounded,  and  for 
several  minutes  disabled.    Presently,  the  French  Chas- 
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CHAP,  seurs  sepaxated  themselves  from  our  people — ^not,  how- 
' — , — '  ever,  by  falling  back  to  the  rear,  but  rather  by  drawing 
6th  Period,  ^ff  ^  ^^j^  nght  flank  as  though  summoned  to  other 

dutiea**^  Thenceforth,  it  is  plain,  the  two  columns 
were  virtually  masters ;  but  they  ceased  to  press  their 
ascendant  against  either  the  French  or  the  English, 
and  the  combat  came  to  an  end. 


III. 


Arrival  of       All  this  whilc,  the  foremost  columns  of  D' Ante- 


more 


French  marrc's  brigade  had  been  lessening  the  distance  which 
ments.  parted  them  from  Mount  Inkerman ;  and  at  length 
there  came  up  the  2d  battalipn  of  the  3d  Zouaves  and 
the  2d  Algerine  battalion,  the  Zouaves  under  com- 
mandant Dubos,  the  Algerines  under  Colonel  Wimp- 
fen.  These  troops  were  followed  by  cavalry — ^that  is, 
by  the  4th  regiment  of  the  Chasseurs  d^Afrique ;  and 
these  again — ^at  supporting  distance — ^by  another  and 
much  smaller  body  of  horse  upon  which  people  looked 
with  an  admiring,  though  mournful  interest,  for 
—  comprising  five  regiments,  yet  numbering  only 
200  men — ^it  represented  what  now,  after  the  battle 
of  Balaclava,  was  the  whole  mounted  strength 
of  the  famous  ^  Light  Brigada'  In  the  absence  of 
Lord  Cardigan  (who  had  slept  and  tarried  too  long 
on  board  his  yacht),  the  brigade  was  commanded  by 

*  They  had  inclined  too  much  towards  the  Post-road,  and  were  now 
apparently  told  that,  to  obey  the  orders  directing  them  to  march  dh 
the  Eitspur,  they  must  bend  sharply  off  to  their  right. 
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Lord  George  Paget.     In  obedience  to  the  order  he  CHAP, 
had  received  through  Nigel  Kingscote,  and  comply-  ^ — « — ' 
ing  too  with  a  peculiarly  urgent  entreaty  addressed  ^^^^'^^^^ 
to  him  by  General  Canrobert,  Lord  George  Paget 
felt  bound  to  take  care  that  the  brigade  should  be 
always  within  supporting  distance  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afirique;  but,  to  do  this,  he  was  forced  to  keep 
his  troops  for  some  time  under  fire,  and  endure  to 
see  yet  further  losses  sustained  by  that  remnant 
of  horsemen  which   the  battle  of   Balaclava   had 
spared.* 

Bosquet  now  had  assembled  on  the  right  of  the  Post-  The  great 
road,  and  ready  for  united  action,  full   3000  foot  SowTn 
with   24  guns,  supported  by  several  squadrons  of  hiwlB. 
cavahy ;  and,  considering  not  only  the  losses  and  re- 
peated discomfitures  already  sustained  by  the  Rus- 
sians, but  the  now  actual  state  of  the  battle  as  altered 
by  the  two  eighteen  -  pounders,  there  was  reason  to 
trust  that  his  forces,  if  wielded  with  vigour  and  skill, 
might  prove  able  to  end  the  conflict. 

Indeed  many  who  witnessed  the  coming  of  the  Demeui- 
two  fresh  battalions  tmder  Dubos  and  Wimpfen  made  two  fredi 
sure  that  by  those  troops  alone  —  irrespectively  of         ^'"* 
Bosquet^s  other  resources — ^the  repression  already  suf- 

*  Out  of  his  200  men  he  lost  five  kiUed,  induding  one  officer  (Comet 
Cleveland),  and  five  wounded.  Nigel  Kingscote  was  one  of  Lord  Rag- 
Ws  aides-de-campy  and  those  who  conveyed  the  request  of  Canrobert 
were  Colonel  Claremont  and  a  French  staff  officer.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  Canrobert  should  have  made  such  a  point  of  having  his  own  cavalry 
supported  by  this  small  remnant  of  the  light  Brigade ;  but  certainly  to 
this  measure  (if  his  messengers  accurately  represented  him)  he  attached 
unbounded  importance.  At  a  later  hour  Lord  Cardigan  presented  him- 
self. 
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CHAP,  fered  by  the  enemy  must  soon  be  tamed  into  defeat. 

^ — « — '  And  it  was  not  in  quiet  obscurity,  with  their  light 

^th  Period.  ]ji^^en  under  a  bushel,  that  the  two  fresh  battalions 

came  up.    Borne  along  in  that  swift  storm  of  sound 

that  bursts  at  such  moments  firom  uimumbered  French 

bugles  and  drums,  they  came  on  in  two  columns,  the 

black  Algerines  on  the  right,  the  Ziouaves  on  the  lefb : 

the  Algerines  bounding  like  panthers— so  Wimpfen 

thdr  commander  described  them-Hmd  crying  already 

for  blood;  the  Zouaves  now  springing,  n^^ud^ 

but  always  making  swift  way,  for  they  were  led  by 

.         their  ««Li^  g^y  moymg  in  her  pW  eoetoZ 

fit  alike  for  a  dance  or  a  battle,  and  she  did  not  seem 

minded  to  loiter  whilst  taking  her  lads  into  action. 


IV. 


Boequet's  But  —  apparently  not  knowing  the  ground,  and 
Sg;;^  ■  h^eri.^  after  ftmk  movemente  '-Generd  Boequet 
Tusk.  persisted  in  the  resolve  which  first  made  him  incline 
to  his  right ;  and,  as  already  he  had  despatched  his 
Chasseurs  in  the  direction  of  the  Eitspur,  so  also 
he  now  moved  thither  with  his  two  fresh  battalions. 
Leaving  there  in  reserve  some  companies  taken  from 
Dubos  as  well  as  from  Wimpfen,  he  threw  forward  the 
rest  of  their  two  battalions,  as  also  the  four  companies 
of  Chasseurs  (which  had  now  joined  his  left),  and 
halted  them  on  the  Inkerman  TusL  There  he  ranged 
them  in  an  order  of  battle  extending  some  way  down 
the  Tusk,  with  a  sheer  precipice  on  his  right    His 
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extreme  left  was  at  a  distance  of  no  more  than  about  CHAP. 

VL 
300  yards  from  the  Barrier;  and,  if  Bomrbaki's  two  ' — .-^ 

battalions  had  come  up  abreast  of  the  Chasseurs,  they  ^^ 

would  have  so  filled  the  interval,  as  to  make  General  "^^^^ 

'  there. 

Bosquet's  whole  force  one  continuous  array,  prolonged 
toward  the  west  by  our  people  still  combating  at  their 
favourite  post.  As  it  was,  the  two  battalions  of 
Boxurbaki  had  not  so  come  up  to  the  front  as  to  be 
ready  to  align  with  their  comrades;  but  Bosquet 
apparently  did  not  sufier  himself  to  be  disquieted, 
because,  as  we  know,  he  imagined  that  the  right 
bank  of  the  Quarry  Bavine  at  this  upper  part  of  its 
course  was  guarded  by  English  troops.  That  one 
hallucination,  however,  will  hardly  suffice  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  measure  of  forming  a  line  of 
battle  upon  the  Inkerman  Tusk.  The  troops  there 
arrayed  had  no  Bussian  infantry  before  them.  With 
a  d^p  »^e  in  their  fro.t.^the  tetterie.  of  the 
East  Jut  beyond,  with  deadly  precipices  on  their 
right,  and  their  tincovered  left  standing  helpless  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  lair  from  which  the  enemy  had 
been  accustomed  to  spring,  they  were  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  be  themselves  in  grave  peril  without 
means  of  doing  to  the  enemy  any  manner  of  harm. 

Bosquet,  separating  himself  from  his  infantry  thus 
strangely  arrayed  on  the  Tusk,  and  having  with  him 
Colonel  Fourgeot,  Captain  Minet,  an  aide-de-camp, 
and  a  small  escort  of  horse,  rode  some  way  aside  to- 
wards the  bank  of  the  Quarry  Bavine  as  though  wish- 
ing to  have  a  look  at  the  English  force  which  he 
thought  must  be  there,  and  perhaps  to  exchange 
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C  H  AP.  words  of  counsel  with  its  imagined  chief.*    For  the 

VL  .        . 

• — . — '  English  his  eyes  searched  in  vain,  but  upon  coming 

6th  Period.  ^  ^^  g jgg  ^£  ^j^^  Ravine  and  looking  down  into'  its 
bed  he  saw  a  Russian  column  ascending  towards  the 
part  of  the  ground  where  he  stood.  He  instantly 
sent  for  artillery,  and  before  many  minutes  Bous- 
sini^re  came  up  in  person  with  Toussaint's  six  guns. 
Two  of  the  guns  were  unlimbered  and  planted  in 
battery,  but  then  suddenly  Fourgeot  cried  out  saying, 
'  General,  here  are  the  Russians  I ' 

The  exclamation  was  no  false  alarm ;  for  a  number 
of  skirmishers  thrown  out  in  advance  of  the  column 
had  been  quietly  working  up  for  some  time  under 
cover  of  the  steep,  wooded  ground,  and  were  now 
within  fifteen  yards  of  the  two  guns  that  had  been 
just  placed  in  battery.  An  order  to  limber  up  was 
instantly  given,  and  Boussini^re's  artillerymen  obeyed 
it  with  excellent  coolness  and  valour,  but  the  foremost 
driver  of  one  of  the  guns  being  inopportunely  shot 
down,  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  They  took  their  prize  down  the  ravine, 
and  left  it  by  the  edge  of  the  quarry,  t 

At  the  moment  when  this  gun  was  lost,  General 
Bosquet,  with  his  staff,  with  his  escort,  and  even  with 
his  pennon  -  bearer,  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
Russians  who  had  effected  the  capture,  but,  from 

*  I  believe  tliat  the  aide-de-camp  with  Bosquet  was  Captain  Fay,  the 
author  of  ^  Souvenirs  de  la  Queue  de  Orimee/  an  able  work  firom  which 
— ^more  especially  as  regards  tlus  part  of  the  narrative — ^I  have  derived 
material  aid. 

t  It  was  found  there  after  the  battle,  and  brought  back  of  course  into 
the  French  camp. 
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some  unexplained  cause,  those  simple-minded  soldieiy  CHAP, 
rejected  the  opportunity  of  killing  or  taking  a  French  ^ — ^J—/ 
general,  and  suflfered  him  to  ride  oflf  unmolested.*  ^^^^''*^' 
The  whole  of  Toussaint's  batteiy  also,  except  the  one 
gun  we  saw  captured,  found  means  to  make  good  its 
escape. 

The  column,  however,  meanwhile  (it  was  one  of  the 
lakoutsk  battalions)  moved  up  unopposed  to  the  crest, 
and  was  presently  on  the  left  flank  of  the  French  still 
extended  along  the  Inkerman  Tusk.  And  now,  too, 
that  same  French  array  was  threatened  in  another 
direction. 

From  the  time  when  they  came  into  action  the 
Selinghinsk  battalions  had  tenaciously  clung  to  the 
Eitspur,  ascending  sometimes  to  the  Sandbag  Bat- 
teiy,  then  undergoing  discomfiture  and  lapsing  back 
tmder  the  steeps,  but  always  after  a  while  proving 
able  to  stay  their  retreat  and  make  ready  for  another 
attempt.  It  so  happened  that  at  this  very  time  they 
were  in  one  of  their  ascending  moods ;  and  when  their 
skirmishers  once  more  toiling  up  towards  the  Sand- 
bag Battery  looked  over  their  right  shoulders  across 
St  Clement's  Gorge,  they  found  themselves  gazing 
tipon  the  rear  of  a  little  force  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.    They  were  looking,  in  fact,  on  the  rear  of  that 

*  One  explanation  of  the  circumstance  is  that  the  Russians  were  so 
busied  and  excited  by  their  capture  of  the  French  gun  that  they  could 
think  of  nothing  else. — ^Fay,  p.  140.  General  Bosquet  says,  I  think, 
that  the  Russian  soldiery  all  but  saluted  hiuL  The  poor  feUowB  ap- 
parently had  been  strongly  schooled  into  the  duty  of  never  forgetting 
the  respect  due  to  a  general  .officer,  and  did  not  at  the  moment  com- 
prehend that  the  circumstance  of  Bosquef  s  being  a  hostile  general  might 
conrtitate  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
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CHAP,  singular  array  which  Bosquet's  in^ntry  formed  along 
' — .J— '  the  Inkerman  Tusk.  Perceiving  the  opportunity 
nth  Period,  oflfered  them,  they  bent  to  their  right,  and  began  to 
operate  against  the  rear  of  the  troops  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  gorge. 
Advance  Still  the  gravcst  of  the  perils  encompassing  Bos- 
^^!"  quet's  troops  on  the  Tusk  was  the  one  which  now 
Bo^uefs  closely  beset  them  on  their  left  flank;  for  the 
^^^'  lakoutsk  battalion  by  this  time  had  made  good  its 

way  up  across  the  right  bank  of  the  Quarry  Ravine, 
and  was  already  on  the  topland  above.  The  move- 
ment,  however,  it  seems,  was  not  one  originating 
in  any  special  design  against  Bosquef  s  troops  on  the 
Tusk ;  and  &om  the  sloth  of  the  column  when  this 
gift  of  Fortune  was  offered,  one  may  infer  that  ite 
commander  was  as  thoroughly  taken  by  sxtrprise  as 
the  French  general  He  apparently  could  scarce 
understand  that  it  had  suddenly  become  possible  for 
him  to  make  Bosquet's  people  his  prisoners,  or  to  roll 
them  up  fighting  with  their  backs  to  a  frightful  pre- 
cipice; and  whilst  happily  he  stood  losing  time, 
the  more  lively  intelligence  of  the  French  made  them 
Peril  and  swifb  to  acknowledge  their  peril,  and  seize  the  best 
BM^t  means  for  eluding  it.  Opportunely,  and  with  brilliant 
despatch,  the  Zouave  troops  made  a  spring  which 
checked  their  Selinghinsk  assailants,  nay,  caused  them 
indeed  to  stop  dead,  and  then  by  a  timely  rush  to 
their  left  flank  and  rear,  the  nimble  and  quick-witted 
soldiery  who  had  been  brought  into  this  ugly  pre- 
dicament found  means  to  get  clear  of  the  Tusk  with- 
out having  to  fight  for  their  lives. 
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Thoufifh  the  two  battalions  with  Bourbaki  had  not  CHAP. 

.  VL 

become  linked  to  the  force  which  Bosqnet  led  on  to  ^ — . — ^ 

the  Tusk,  they  still,  it  seems,  reeled  under  the  shock  ^^**'*^ 

which  their  comrades  received.     They  fell  back,  and  retreat 

^  *  of  the 

continued  to  retreat  till  they  found  themselves  behind  French, 
the  Home  Eidge,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Post-road. 
There  they  halted  and  took  up  a  position  in  rear  of 
the  English  field  -  batterie&  By  this  movement  to 
their  left  rear  they  separated  themselves  very  deci- 
sively fix)m  the  Chasseurs,  the  Zouaves,  and  the  Al- 
serine  troops  which  Bosquet  had  been  leading  in  per- 
son ;  for  all  these,  after  the  peril  that  had  threatened 
them  on  the  Inkerman  Tusk,  fell  back  to  the  reverse 
slope  of  the  Fore  Bidge,  and  the  bulk  of  them  ulti- 
mately halted  behind  Boussini^re's  guns.  To  the 
Zouaves,  along  with  discomfiture,  another  miEdTortune 
had  come.  The  vivandidre  who  led  them  was  killed 
at  the  head  of  her  battalion. 

With  unsparing  zeal  the  French  artUlery  on  the  The  havoc 
Fore  Bidge  devoted  itself  to  the  purpose  of  checking  i^^ni- 
pursuit ;  but  it  was  not  in  rear  of  Boussini^re^s  guns  batteries, 
that  troops  compelled  to  retreat  could  now  find  a  scene 
of  repose.  Bussian  batteries  so  placed  on  the  heights 
as  to  be  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  two  eighteen- 
pounders  were  assailing  Boussini^re  with  a  fire  of  great 
power;  and  his  twelve  heavy  guns,  his  artillerymen,  his 
long  teams  of  horses,  his  limbers,  his  tumbrils,  and,  in 
short,  all  his  ordnance  resources,  had  been  gathered 
within  so  narrow  a  space  that  they  presented  a  rich 
ofiering  to  the  enemy^s  cannon,  and  underwent  fright- 
ful havoc.    Speaking  to  Collingwood  Dickson,  who, 
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CHAP,  as  we  know,  was  liis  '  next  gun  neighbour/  he  said, 

^ — ^-1—/  '  We  are  getting  massacred ;'  but  he  cheerily  added, 
6«A/>«nad.  .  ^^jj^  ^^^^  jj^  ^^^  jg  ^^^f  ^^  Continued  to  hdd 

on  with  a  courage  much  praised  by  our  people.     StQI, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  if  he  would  save  his  bat- 
teries from  becoming  disabled,  Boussini^re  must  shift 
Their  re-    their  grouud.     This  at  last  he  accordingly  did.     Keep- 

DiOYU 

from  the  ing  oue  of  his  batteries  for  opportunities  of  service 
Bidge.  on  the  right,  he  sent  off  the  other  one  to  operate  be- 
side the  English  field-artilleiy  on  the  left  of  tiie  Home 
Bidge. 
The  Rob-  The  discomfiturc  suffered  by  Bosquet  was  not  one 
to  their  that  the  Russians  had  planned ;  and  having  stumbled, 
mtyTand  ^  i*  wcrc,  upou  Fortuuc,  they  scarce  knew  what 
no  par-  they  had  done,  still  less  what  they  ought  to  do  next 
*"*  Whether  owing  to  the  restraint  put  upon  them  by 

Boussinike's  guns,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  advan- 
tage they  had  gained,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  danger 
they  might  incur  if  they  were  to  push  far  their  ad- 
vance without  first  having  captured  the  Barrier,  they 
did  not  attempt  to  urge  the  retreat  of  the  French 
iBfantry  by  a  vigorous  pursuit 
Canro-  But  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  such  phy- 

seat  of  sical  prcssurc,  the  French  were  swift  to  understand, 
*''*^*  and  even  indeed  to  overestimate,  the  reverse  that 
had  befallen  them.  Greneral  Canrobert,  their  anxious, 
devoted  commander-in-chief,  was  already  at  the  true 
seat  of  danger — that  is,  the  Fore  Ridge — ^the  ground 
on  which  the  enemy's  columns  might  come  sweeping 
on  in  pursuit.  As  we  saw,  he  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  bringing  cavalry  into  the  field ;  and  now,  to 
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cover  the  retreat  of  Bosquet's  infantry,  and  avert  the  CHAP, 
threatened  disaster,  the    Chasseurs  d'Afrique  were  ^ — , — ^ 
brought  up.    Half  despairing,  perhaps,  but  still  ready  ^^^«*x^- 
for  an  act  of  brave  self-devotion.  General  Canrobert  airy 
seems  to  liave  felt  that  the  moment  was  one  for  ^'^ 
extreme  resolves,  and  even  used  words  which  were 
thought  to  import  a  determination  to  lead  his  horse- 
men in  person.     But  there  now  came  a  shell  which 
burst  close  to  one  of  the  squadrons  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  and   they  immediately  retreated, — nay,  itsretKat. 
withdrew  altogether  from  Moimt  Inkerman.^ 

Thus,  without  any  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  and,  indeed,  without  his  quite  knowing 
it,  the  French  troops — ^horse,  foot,  and  artillery — ^had 
idl  encountered  discomfiture.      There  followed,   as 
may  weU  be  imagined,  a  tempomy  prostration  of 
spirit.     Despairing  of  their  own  power  to  retrieve  Beroair 
the  mischief,  and  not  imagining  that  Lord  Baglan,  French, 
after  all  the  heavy  loss  he  had  suffered,  could  for 
a  moment  dispense  with  their  aid,  the  French  has- 
tened to  conclude  that  the  battle  was  irretrievably  Their  oon- 
iost.     One  of  their  officers  considerately  rode  up  to  intimation 
apprise  Colonel  Dickson  of  what  was,  as  they  under- 
stood, the  real  condition  of  things,  and  advise  him 
to  withdraw  his  guns.     '  My  officer,'  said  the  horse- 
man, '  save  your  guns !  all  is  lost ! ' 

Dickson  having  received  no  corresponding  intima- 
tions from  his  own  chief,  and  being  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  great  artillery  power  wluch  his  guns  were 

*  ThiB  was  the  French  regiment  which  did  excellent  service  at  the 
battle  of  Balaclava. 
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exerting,  felt  loath,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  counseL  Seeing  this,  the  Frenci 
officer  again  pressed  his  warning,  and  again  gave  assur 
ance  of  the  hopeless  condition  to  which  the  Allies  wen 
reduced.  At  last,  upon  finding  Dickson  still  immov^ 
able,  he  resorted  to  that  singular  figure  of  speech  whic: 
has  so  fastened  itself  into  the  language  of  the  Frendi 
camp,  that  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  compleDt 
ascendant  of  one  power  over  another  it  seems  to  han 
become  really  essential*  When  even  against  tk 
utmost  phrase  Cdlonel  Dickson  stood  proo(  tk 
French  officer  found  no  more  to  say,  but  at  least  k 
could  ride  off  with  the  consciousness  of  having  toH 
the  worst. 

In  bringing  about  this  reverse,  the  enemy  hi 
taken  small  part,  and  General  Bosquet  sustained  i^ 
huge  losses  in  killed  or  wounded ;  but,  if  the  blow  k 
had  received  was  in  a  sense  self-infficted,  and  bst 
little  destructive  of  his  numerical  strength,  it  feL 
nevertheless,  with  great  weight ;  for,  as  we  saw,  i^ 
caused  his  troops  to  despair ;  and  to  despair  was  ^ 
be,  for  the  time,  without  power.  Nor  was  it  certain 
that  the  mischief  could  be  speedily  cured  by  appealiDp^ 
to  the  bare,  simple  truth ;  for  to  tell  a  quick-wittei 
su^icious,  and  highly  critical  soldiery  that  they 


*  I  could  dte  an  instance  of  a  French  general  officer  who,  after  ^ 
interview  with  the  English  commander,  came  out  into  the  Bide^ 
camp's  room,  and  there  disburthened  his  soul  of  the  indispensi^ 
phrase,  doing  this — ^not  lightly  at  aU,  for  he  was  in  a  distressing  stated 
anxiety,  but — on  the  expressed  ground  that  his  omission  to  venture  n^ 
a  coarse  word  in  Lord  Baglan's  presence  had  prevented  bun,  he  teiSf^ 
from  fuUy  conveying  his  meaning. 


I 
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Itnot  been  really  much  hurt — ^that  they  had  hardly  CHAP, 
[indeed  been  attacked — and  that  their  discomfiture  was  ^  ^'  * 
^esnothing  more  than  the  consequence  of  their  leader's  ^^p^""^' 
je^mistake,  would  be  to  aggravate  distrust;  whilst  any 
iiBiallusion  by  Bosquet  to  that  facile  theory  which  would 
liicast  all  blame  on  the  English,  might  deepen  the 
f.t>minous  curses  of  disheartened  French  troops,  and 
oDiXjause  them,  perhaps,  to  be  followed  by  that  cry  of 
te I' treason'  which  often  precedes  headlong  flight. 
it  If  the  Russians,  disdaining  the  thorn  that  had  vexed 
i  them  all  day  at  the  Barrier,  had  come  on  in  their 
eiiStrength  against  Bosquet's  retreating  troops,  would 
2,1  the  French  have  proved  able  to  recover  their  confi- 
ience  in  the  moment  of  trial,  and  to  make,  after  all, 
rst  good  standi  If  not,  could  Lord  Baglan  have 
broken  tiie  torrent  of  Russian  battalions  by  pressing 
apon  it  in  flank  with  the  few  English  troops  within 
:reach  1  These  are  questions  inviting  surmise,  without 
r  foreshadowing  answers ;  but  at  least  it  may  be  taken 
^for  granted  that  Bosquet's  discomfiture  now  placed  the 
Allies  in  jeopardy.  A  great  change  in  the  state  of  The  Allies 
;he  battle  had  been  almost  suddenly  wrought  Little  ^^^ 
jime  had  yet  passed  since  that  moment  when  the 
Algerine  and  the  Zouave  battalions  came  bounding 
jito  the  field  with  what  seemed  an  evident  mission 
x>  enter  upon  the  triumph  already  prepared  for  them  ; 
ind  now,  the  French  were  disclosing — ^nay,  even  in- 
dicating— a  belief  that  the  battle  was  utterly  lost 
E^rom  what  seemed  all  but  contact  with  victory,  the 
/Mlies,  though  siuce  hardly  attacked,  had  come  to  be 
>ii  t^he  brink  of  disaster. 
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CHAP. 

MPtriod.       What  reason  there  was  for  despondency  stood 

based,  after  ally  upon  a  fear  that  the  enemy  most  be 

perceiving  his  opportunity  and  preparing  to  seize  it 

The  With  every  minute  of  his  continued  inaction  the  peril 

L^on.     grew  less,  and  it  might  cease  altogether  if  the  Frendb 

should  but  wait  for  plain  signs  of  the  apprehended 

pursuit  before  lapsing  into  further  retreat 

Enoonr-         And,  for  any  among  Canrobert's  people  who  could 

derivable    read  the  dim  features  of  this  Inkerman  battle,  some 

oontmaed   comfort  might  be  found,  after  all,  in  the  actual  state 

of  the        of  the  fight;  for  on  the  part  of  the  English  there 

was  a  continuance,  nay,  a  further  development  of  the 

power  we  saw  them  exerting  at  the  close  of  the  Fourth 

Period. 

The  two  eighteen  -  pounders  were  exercising  an 
almost  uncontested  dominion  over  the  opposite  bat- 
teries, and  it  was  only  on  ground  yet  unsearched  by 
these  powerful  guns  that  the  enemy  with  any  advan- 
tage still  used  his  artillery  arm.  At  the  Barrier  too, 
all  remained  well. 
Aspect  of  And  the  aspect  of  things  on  Home  Ridge  was  such, 
Home       on  the  whole,  as  might  tend  to  put  down  despond- 


Ridge. 


ency.  It  is  true  that  the  English  commander  could 
point  to  no  organised  and  collected  battalions  in  proof 
of  his  yet  remaining  strength,  could  show  of  fresh 
troops  little  more  than  200  men,^  and  could  speak  of 

*  General  Codrington,  consideTing  that  he  might  yenture  to  weaken 
hia  force  on  the  Victoria  Bidge,  had  sent  off  from  it  the  wing  of  the 
50th,  under  Colonel  Wilton,  with  a  strength  of  226,  and  this  force  vaa 
now  at  hand.    See  ante,  p.  86,  note. 
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no  succour  approaching  him,  except  indeed  one  small  CHAP, 
body,   150  strong;*  but,  after  a  now  long  experi-  ^     ^'  ..» 
ence    of  combats  upon   combats,   sustained  during  ^^'P«'»«^- 
several  hours,  the  English  had  become  so  ivell  accus- 
tomed to  the  scantiness  of  their  numbers,  so  strong  in 
the  sense  of  their  past  triumphs,  and,  besides^  were  so 
blissfully  ignorant  of  what  had  befallen  their  AUies  on 
the  Inkerman  Tusk,  that — unconsciously  and  without 
any  notion  of  acting  a  part — ^they  so  spoke  and  acted 
and  looked  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  stability. 


VL 


Our  people  thus  seeming  to  prosper,  and  General  Beturning 
Dannenberg  still  making  no  effort  to  pursue  his  nMof 
advantage,  the  despondency  of  the  French  passed  trwype.^ 
away ;  and  when  D'Autemarre  came  up  in  person  with 
three  fresh  battalions.  General  Bosquet  resolved  that 
he  would  make  one  great  effort  to  retrieve  his  recent 
discomfiturat     Trusting  apparently  to  the   elastic 
spirit  of  his  men,  he  ventured  to  throw  forward 
once  more  the  same  battalions  that  had  lately  been 
worsted,^  leaving  all  his  fresh  troops  to  act  in  reserve 
and  occupy  the  vacated  ground.      By  his  orders^ 

*  This  was  a  renmant  of  the  57th,  nnmbermg  151  men,  which  hav- 
ing been  in  the  trenches  dnring  the  pievions  night  had  been  prevented, 
by  the  tenns  of  Cathcaifs  oideis,  from  marching  off  to  Mount  Inker- 
man  with  the  headqnarters  of  the  regiment  nnder  Captain  Stanley. 

t  The  three  fredi  battalions  numbered  altogether  2304 — ^vii.,  Ist 
battalion  of  3d  Zouaves,  703  ;  50th  Regiment,  1601.  The  French  had 
been  so  deeply  impressed  by  their  late  discomfiture  that  they  candidly 
speak  of  this  oideavour  of  Bosquef  s  as  *  un  supreme  effort'— Fay,  p.  141. 

VOL.  V,  2  0 
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CHAP,  accordingly,  the  Zouaves  under  Dubos,  and  the  Alger- 
' — ^1-^  ines  under  Wimpfen,  were  again  thrown  forward  on 
m  Period.  ^^  Kitspur  to  assail  those  Selinghinsk  troops  which 

Bosquet's  ^  .  n       i  j 

measures,    now  occupicd  the  gorgc  of  the  Sandbag  Battery  and 

the  ground  on  its  flanks. 

The  wing       The  wing  of  the  95th  which  we  long  ago  saw 

?Is'        charging  down  into  the  bed  of  St  Clement's  Gorge 

GoT*'   ^^  still  near  the  ground  it  then  reached;  and  this 

body  was  for  the  moment  cut  off,  because  some  of 

the  enem/s  forces  were  barring  its  retreat  by  the 

low  ground;  whilst  another  mass  now  interposed  was 

blocking  its  return  to  the  heights.     These  handled 

men  of  the  95th  under  Vialls  and  Sargent  and  one 

or  two  other  officers  were  preparing  for  an  act  of 

desperation  and  resolving  to  sell   their  lives   dear, 

when  there  all  at  once  reached  them  a  new,  foreign 

outburst  of  sound.     What  they  heard  was  the  cry  of 

the  Zouaves,  and  the  howling  of  the  Afirican  soldiery. 

The  men  of  the  interposed  column  could  already  be 

seen  looking  round  as  though  distracted  and  troubled 

by  some  peril  threatening  them  in  rear. 

Advance         The  Zouavc  battalion  was  advancing  against  the 

Zouave      Sandbag  Battery  when — as  though  come  to  haunt  the 

old  ground  where  men  of  the  Guards  had  been  dying 

Reappnar-  — ^thc  Bearskin  all  at  once  reappeared.  It  was  from  the 

some         wooded  steeps  of  the  hillsides  that  the  spectre  uprose. 

stream       Siucc  the  time  when  last  we  observed  it  during  the 

Second  Period  of   the   action,   the   small  band  of 

Coldstream  men  collected  by  Wilson  had  remained 

in  the  brushwood  below,  watching  always  for  some 

such  occasion  as  the  one  that  now  offered.     Amid  a 


men. 
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roar  of  joy  and  welcome — ^for  the  Zouaves  and  the  CHAP. 

.  *  VI 

Guards  were  dose  friends — ^these  Coldstream  men  ^ — ^-1-^ 

joined  the  advance,  aligning  on  the  right  of  the  ^   ^  '  - 

French. 

Having  first  fronted  round  to  the  east,  the  two 
assailing  battalions — each  gathered  in  column — amoved 
forward  abreast  of  one  another,  the  Algerines  on  the 
right,  and  the  Zouaves,  with  their  Uttle  adjunct  of 
Guardsmen,  on  the  left. 

With  this  fragment  of  the  Guards  alongside  it,  the 
Zouave  battalion  marched  straight  at  the  Sandbag 
Battery,  or  rather  at  the  body  of  Russian  troops  which 
stood  thronging  the  gorge  of  the  work  with  their 
backs  to  its  parapet 

It  was  scarce  to  be  imagined  that  Eussian  infantry  Defeat  of 

♦K    QaI* 

SO  unhappily  posted  would  prove  able  to  make  a  good  hinsk  ut- 
stand  against  the  coming  assault ;  but,  having  the  con-  Zoiwye  ^ 
stitutional  bravery  of  their  nation,  they  were  slow  to  gerine 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  retreat,  and  stood  facing 
the  onset  so  long,  that  although  at  the  last  they 
sought  to  take  flight,  the  Zouave  battalion  was  on 
them  before  they  could  get  away  by  the  flanks  of  the 
work.  The  raging  pack  had  so  closed  that  all  lateral 
outlet  was  blocked,  and  when  the  hapless  Muscofis 
at  last  had  turned  their  backs  to  the  foe,  they  faced 
against  the  parapet — a  parapet  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
height  unprovided  with  any  banquette.  To  a  great 
and  compressed  throng  of  men  encumbered  with 
coats  long  as  gowns,  and  cult  ofi*  in  flank  and  rear,  this 
parapet  in  most  places  was  as  a  prison  wall,  and  the 
best  hope  of  escape  that  a  man  could  well  have  was 


troope. 
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CHAP,  by  one  of  the  two  embraaures.     These  two  outlets 

VI 

^     ^'  *  were  presently  crowded — ^were  choked.     It  was  upon 

5th  Period,  a  pen  of  hclpless  Russians  that  the  furious  Zouaves 

sprang  in  with  their  bayonets.    What  followed  was 

slaughter.     The  standard  of  the  victorious  battalion 

was  planted  upon  the  top  of  the  parapet 

Colonel  Wimpfen  had  before  him  a  somewhat  les 
easy  task,  because  his  ad  versaries,  however  embarrassed 
by  disadvantage  of  groimd,  were  not  at  all  events 
fighting  with  their  backs  to  a  high  parapet,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Algerines  he  commanded  were  for  a 
while  fended  back ;  but  the  flight  of  the  Russians 
defeated  at  the  Sandbag  Battery  carried  with  h 
before  very  long  the  discomfiture  of  their  comrades,  so 
that  those  who  had  combated  the  AMcans  no  less  than 
those  worsted  by  the  Zouaves  were  forced  down  the 
steeps  in  retreat.  The  Zouaves  pursuing  descended 
at  length  to  the  ground  where  the  95th  had  stood 
fast,  and  completed  the  deliverance  of  the  hundred 
men  who,  ever  since  the  period  of  the  '  false  victory/ 
had  found  means  to  keep  their  place  in  this  advanced 
part  of  the  battle-field.* 

In  the  earlier  morning,  we  know,  these  Selinghinsk 
battalioiis  had  been  more  than  once  overthrown  ;  but, 
this  time,  they  were  chased  down  vrith  fury,  and 


*  One  of  the  Zonavea  came  up  to  a  soldier  of  the  05th,  and  patting 
the  man  on  the  back  addressed  him  in  good  English,  saying:  '  There ! 
'  ifs  our  turn  now :  you  go  to  the  rear :  you  have  had  your  share.' 
Captain  Sargent,  who  heard  the  words,  says  that  the  accent  and  address 
of  the  Zouave  were  such  as  to  show  that  he  must  have  been  an  educated 
Englishman.  The  wing  of  the  95th  moved  back  along  the  low  ground 
to  take  its  place  on  Home  Ridge. 
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by  a  soldiery  trained  in  African  warfare,  who,  with  CHAP, 
firelocks  held  up  overhead,  knew  how  best  to  strive  ^ — ^-^ 
through  taU  brushwood.  ^  ^^'"^• 

The  remains  of  the  hapless  Selinghinsk  battalions 
were  not  only  hunted  down  over  the  Aqueduct,  but 
finally  driven  out  of  the  battle-field;  and  for  this 
reason  the  triumph  of  the  Zouaves  and  the  Algerines 
proved  less  barren  than  the  'false  victory'  obtained 
by  our  people  in  the  Second  Period  of  the  action 
over  much  greater  numbers  of  men.  Still,  the  condi- 
tions were  such  that  no  advantages  obtained  by  the 
Allies  on  this  outlying  spur  could  well  react  with 
much  power  upon  the  course  of  the  fighting  elsewhere ; 
and  indeed  we  shall  learn  that  the  achievement  of 
Dubos  and  Wimpfen  wrought  no  such  eflFect  upon  the 
mind  of  Canrobert  as  to  draw  him  into  vigorous  action. 

When  Bosquet  gave  the  order  for  the  advance  of  opora- 
the  Zouaves  and  Algerines,  he  also  apparently  meant  ^^^^ 
that  Bourbaki's  brigade,  and  in  particular  the  6th  of  et^of  the 
the  Line  and  the  7th  L^ger,  should  execute  an  attack    ™®' 
on  the  enemy's  centre ;  *  but  the  actual  result  was  that 
these  two  battalions  advanced  by  the  line  of  the  Post- 
road,  and  there  they  had  our  people  in  front  of  them.+ 

*  Thdr  advance  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  ^  snprdme  effort/ 
t  The  French  official  accounts  represent  both  these  battalions  to 
have  adyanced  down  the  Post-road,  and  nevertheless  use  language  im- 
porting that  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  enemy  and  '  forced 
'  back  his  troops,'  thus  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  English  all  this  time 
were  holding  the  Barrier.  As  though  to  reconcile  geography  with  this 
statement,  the  official  framer  of  the  '  AUas  de  la  Querre  d*Orient '  has 
boldly  moved  away  the  Barrier  to  groimd  some  way  west  of  the  Post- 
road,  thus  applying,  as  it  were,  to  geography  the  principle  of  '  tant  pis 
'  pour  les  faits.' 
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For  Haines  at  the  Barrier  still  maintained  liis 
ascendant.  As  during  the  First,  and  the  Second,  and 
a  part  of  the  Third,  and  the  whole  of  the  Fourth,  so 
also  throughout  this  Fifth  Period,  the  enemy's  suc- 
cessive attacks  were  defeated  one  after  another,  and 
the  favourite  ridge  of  loose  stones,  now  yet  further 
endeared  to  our  people  as  the  object  of  numberless 
fights,  remained  in  their  hands  to  the  last 

It  was  now  only  eleven  o'clock,  but  the  confiictB 
we  have  been  witnessing  were  the  last  that  the  French 
infantry  undertook  in  the  battle  of  Inkerman.* 


SIXTH    PERIOD. 


11   A.]!.   TO    1    P.M. 


I. 


eth  Period. 

Strenffth 
and  <UB 


and  Eng 
lish  infan- 
try. 


Bosquet's  troops,  when  drawn  in,  were  re-formed; 
ana  owpo-  ^^^  Mouct  uow  comiug  up  with  three  fresh  battalions, 
th^R^ch  Creneral  Canrobert  at  length  had  in  hand  between 
7000  and  8000  infantry.t  Of  these,  two  battalions 
were  posted  behind  the  Home  Ridge  in  support  to  the 
English  there  ranged,  the  rest  of  them  occupying  the 
right  of  the  position,  that  is,  the  Fore  Bidge,  and 
the  now  quiet  slopes  of  the  Kitspur. 

Of  the  English  infantry,  a  large  proportion  was 

*  See/MM^  p.  410,  411,  and  the  footnote  appended  theieta 

t  These  troops  had  come  into  action  with  a  strength  of  moxe  than 

8000  (see  Appendix,  No.  IV.),  but  allowing  for  losses,  the  numbers 

given  in  the  text  would  be  approximately  right. 
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still  kept  apart  to  guard  the  ravines  on  our  left;*  CHAP, 
and  the  remainder  of  them,  with  a  strength  somewhat  ^ — .^ 
short  of  3000,  were  in  the  centre,  some  occupying  ^^^''*^- 
the  Home  Eidge,  and  all  the  rest  fighting  in  front  of 
it.    A  large  proportion  of  them  had  belonged  to  the 
number  of  what  we  called  the  'spent  forces,'  but 
the  efficiency  of  these  scattered  soldiery  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  restored  by  collecting  them  into 
bodies  commanded  each  by  some  officer;   and  hav- 
ing been  now  supplied  with    cartridges,  the  men 
were  for  the  most  part  in  good  humour  and  will- 
ing enough  to    fight  imder    any  officers,  whether 
strangers  or  not.t    Altogether,  the  Allied  infantry 
now  on  Mount  Inkerman  comprised  between  12,000 
and  13,000  men.     Besides  his  8000  French  infan-  xheap- 
try  (which  retained  an  unbroken  organisation,  and  ^^  ^ 
comprised  5000  fresh  troops),  General  Canrobert  had  ^^^^^ 
under  his  orders  a  powerful  artillery,  with  also  700  SSrobert 
horse.     Supposing  that  his  troops  could  be  trusted,  %^ 
all  men  will  agree  that  to  command  such  a  force  as 
this  in  the  sixth  hour  of  a  bloody  and  exhausting 
fight,  waa  to  wield  a  mighty  engine  of  power.    It  is 
for  the  possession  of  just  such  a  force  at  just  such  a 
ti=.ejrth«oo^der»  of  great  .rmi«U. 

General  Canrobert  had  been  struck  in  the  arm  by  Lord  lUg- 

1  A 

a  shrapnel,  but  happily  without  being  disabled,  and  canrobert 

*  The  force  thus  disposed  comprised  troops  which  came  into  action 
with  a  strength  of  1208,  and  we  have  spoken  of  them  as  afterwards 
numbering  about  1000. 

1 1  believe  that  the  merit  of  causing  these  stragglers— these  victorious 
stragglers— to  be  reorganised,  belonged  in  a  very  large  measure  to 
the  indefatigable  Colonel,  now  Qeneral,  Sir  Percy  Herbert 
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CHAP,  before  long  he  was  conversing  once  more  with  Lord 
' — ^-^  Baglan,    No  two  men  could  be  easily  found  more  nn- 
m  Period,  jy^g  ^^^  another  in  temperament  than  the  French  and 
the  English  commanders,  now  again  side  by  side  on 
Home  Bidge  —  the  one  consumed  by  anxiety,  the 
other  enshrouded  by  some  mysterious  quality  of  his 
nature  which   seemed  to  keep  troubles  aloof  fix)in 
him.    Not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  do  something  which 
might  divert  Geueral  Canrobert  from  his  anxious 
thoughts.  Lord  Raglan  chose  this  time  for  directing 
an  aide-de-camp  to  learn  how  it  fared  with  General 
Pennefather  on  the  part  of  the  ridge  where  he  was, 
and  to  find  out,  besides,  whether  all  was  still  weU  on 
the  left.*     Captain  Somerset  Calthorpe — the  aide-de- 
camp despatched  on  this  mission — ^has  never  ceased 
to  remember  the  joyous  glow  of  Pennefather's  coun- 
tenance whilst    giving  and   enforcing    his  answer. 
Penne-       The  auswcr  imported  that  aU  was  going  on  well,  bat 
message  to  Pennefather  added  that  at  that  very  time  he  saw  an 
Raglan :     Opportunity  opening,  and  that,  if  reinforced,  he  felt 
sure  he  could  bring  the  fight  to  an  endt     He  has 
declared  that  he  did  not  adorn  his  actual  message 
to  Lord  Raglan  with  any  rough  expletives,!  but  to 
the  aide-de-camp  he  spoke,  as  was  natural, 'in  a  firee, 

*  Ab  regards  the  order  of  events  witnessed  in  battle,  the  memoiy  of 
the  most  accurate  observers  wiU  often  deceive  them ;  and  being  dot 
guided  bj  a  chain  of  circumstances,  which  seems  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  (see  footnote,  posty  p.  410),  I  place  this  incident  at  a  period  lat«r 
than  the  one  assigned  to  it  by  Captain,  now  Colonel,  Somerset  Calthoipe. 

t  This,  he  assured  me,  was  the  answer  he  sent 

t  He  assured  me  that  he  never  sent  the  expletives  as  part  of  lii^ 
message,  but  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  his  statement 
with  that  of  Colonel  Somerset  Calthorpe. 
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conversational  way.     So,  when  Calthorpe  came  back  CHAP, 
into  the  presence  of  Lord  Raglan  and  Canrobert,  he  ^ — ^-^ 
conveyed  the  full  import  of  the  answer  meant  for  ^^^^''*^- 
Lord  Raglan,  and  added  besides,  the  assurance  which 
Pennefather  had  addressed  to  himself — an  assurance 
that,  if  he.  General  Pennefather,  were  now  reinforced, 
he  could  end  this  fight  with  the  Russians,  and  ^  lick 
*  them,'  as  he  said,  *to  the  devil.'* 

Lord  Raglan  archly  rendered  all  this  into  literal 
French,  and  Canrobert,  enchanted,  cried  out — *  What 
'  a  brave  fellow  1  what  a  brave  man  I  what  a  good 
'  General ! '  Lord  Raglan,  perhaps,  may  have  thought 
that  if  Pennefather's  rough,  eager  words  could  pro- 
duce this  happy  effect,  his  presence  might  be  even 
more  powerful ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  sent  at 
once  to  request  that  the  General  would  comet  When  His  inter- 

▼low  Wl  uu 

Pennefather,  obeying  the  summons,  came  beaming  Lord  Rag. 
and  radiant  into  the  presence  of  the  two  commanders,  canrobert. 
he  found  Lord  Raglan  in  his  saddle,  and  Canrobert 
on  foot  close  beside  him  readjusting  the  bandage  of 
his  wounded  arm.     Lord  Raglan  asked  Pennefather 
what  he  would  propose  to  do.   Pennefather  answered  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  for  pressing  upon  the  Russians, 
who  already,  he  thought,  showed  signs  of  yielding. 
Then  Lord  Raglan  said — *  What  have  you  left  ? ' 
There  was  nothing,  perhaps,   that   Lord   Raglan 

*  My  first  knowledge  of  this  incident  was  derived  from  the  Staff 
Officer^s  interesting  *  Letters  from  Headquarters,'  p.  375 ;  but  I  have 
also  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  communications  on  the  subject 
from  Colonel  Somerset  Calthorpe,  the  author  of  the  work. 

t  This  the  General  informed  me,  and  added  that  he  attended  forth- 
with. 
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less  expected  or  wished  than  an  arithmetical  answer 
to  his  question,  but  it  happened  that  Pennefather 
only  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  famished  with  a 
report  which  proved  that  one  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
infantxy  remaining  to  him  was  stronger  in  numbers 
than  he  had  ventured  to  believe,  and  aimed  with  the 
knowledge  thus  gained,  he  stated  that  his  1st  brigade 
alone  still  numbered  750  men  present  under  arms.* 

However  joyously  uttered,  this  announcement  of 
hundreds  to  set  against  the  enemy's  thousands  web 
not  so  encouraging  to  Canrobert  as  the  confident, 
dare-devil  sentence  translated  to  him  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  the  French  commander  resisted  all  efforts 
to  engage  him  in  aggressive  action.  With  that  large 
force  of  all  arms  which  we  found  present  under  his 
orders,  he  subsided  into  an  attitude  of  passive  ezpect- 
ancy.  After  dividing  the  whole  strength  of  his  infantiy 
between  the  English  Heights  and  the  now  peacefol 
slopes  of  the  Eitspur,  he  thenceforth  kept  it  unmoved, 
allowing  our  wearied  soldiery  in  his  front  to  go  on 

*  This  report  had  been  made  to  him  by  Colonel  Daubene j  of  the 
55th.  When  Colonel  Warren's  wound  forced  him  to  quit  the  field, 
Daubeney,  as  next  senior  ofBicer,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Ist 
brigade  of  the  2d  Division,  and  he  thereupon  took  measures  for  ascer- 
taining the  then  actual  strength  of  the  three  battalions  which  had  thus 
come  under  his  command.  Going  up  for  this  purpose  to  the  d5th,  he 
found  it  on  the  Home  Bidge  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sargent 
(for  VialLs  as  well  as  Champion  and  Hume  had  by  that  time  been 
wounded),  and  from  Sargent  as  its  commander  obtained  the  numbers 
he  sought.  K  any  one  connects  these  facts  with  those  mentioned 
ante^  p.  402-404,  he  will  see  that  the  Ziouave  battalion  under  Dnboe 
must  have  gained  its  victory  over  the  Selinghinsk  troops,  and  tibat 
Sargent  and  the  95th  must  have  had  time  to  come  all  the  way  back 
from  St  Clement's  Gorge,  before  Pennefather's  interview  with  Lord 
Baglan  and  Cam*obert  took  place. 
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as  they  might  with  their  straggle.    His  batteries,  CHAP, 
though  oftentimes  moving,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  ^ — ^-1— / 
good  berths,  were  worked  valiantly  under  a  fire  which  ^^**'*^- 
inflicted  upon  them  grave  losses ;  but  his  infantry  not 
attacking,  nor  being  attacked,  remained  altogether  in- 
active, and  took  no  further  part  in  the  conflict.* 

Of  course  it  was  good  for  the  English  to  have 
their  right  covered  by  powerful  forces,  and  to  be  well 
supported  by  troops  in  their  rear ;  but,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned any  active  exertion  of  infantry  power,  our 
people  were  now  left  to  fight  on  without  any  aid 
from  the  French. 

General  Canrobert's  determination  cannot  be  justi-  The  im- 
fied  by  saying  thiat  the  task  attaching  upon  the  Allies  moiye. 
was  essentially  one  of  defence ;  for  the  enemy  still  held 
his  dominion  along  the  whole  range  of  Shell  Hill,  in- 
cluding the  Juts,  East  and  West,  and  already,  it  seems, 
was  intrenching  himself  on  the  ground  he  had  won, 
with  the  purpose  of  including  a  great  part  of  Mount 
Inkerman  in  the  system  of  his  Sebastopol  defences.t  To 

*  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  statement  in  the  text  is  not  meant  to 
negatiye  the  fact  that  soldiers,  whether  Russian  or  French,  continued 
here  and  there  to  amuse  themselves  by  trying  long  shots  with  their 
rifles.  The  fact  that  the  French  infantiy  desisted  from  further  fighting 
at  eleven  o'clock,  is  acknowledged  by  the  French  authorities.  See 
extracts  from  some  of  them  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XI.  What  the  French 
say  is — not  that  their  infantry  fought  after  eleven  o'clock,  but— that  at 
that  hour  the  battle  came  virtually  to  an  end. 

t '  The  siege-artillery  of  the  latter  [the  English]  was  placed  in  position 

*  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  our  field-artillery  to 

*  contend  against  them  with  advantage.  The  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
'  long-range  rifles  occasioned  heavy  losses  amongst  the  horses  and  men 

*  of  the  artillery.  This  circumstance  did  not  admit  of  our  completing, 
'  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  life,  the  redoubts  which  we  had  commenced 
'  during  the  fight  upon  the  points  which  command  the  enemy's  position, 
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CHAP,  suffer  him  to  do  this  was  to  yield  him  a  victory  froE 
' — ,J-^  which  the  magic  hand  of  Todleben  might  quickly 
6th  Period.  gyQiy^  great  results.  In  short,  it  is  plain  that  the  task 
of  dislodging  him  was  one  from  which  the  Allies  conla 
scarce  shrink  if  still  they  clung  to  the  enterprise  whia 
had  brought  them  over  the  seas.  And,  whatever 
General  Canrobert  may  say  for  his  plan  of  abandon- 
ing  the  offensive,  there  is  at  the  least  one  circumstance 
which  affords  a  presumption  against  it  The  inaetios 
of  the  Allies  was  what  Dannenberg  most  had  to  desire, 
and  this  we  shall  presently  see. 


11. 

The  The  enemy's  pretension  to  attack  the  Allies  on  tbe 

condition  Chersoncsc  had  been  one  resting  mainly  on  his  coib' 
pecte!"*^  mand  of  gross  numbers ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  coe- 
sidered  that  even  that  soiurce  of  strength  had  nof 
failed  him.  He  had  prepared  himself,  as  we  saw,  to 
throw  upon  Mount  Inkerman  full  40,000  men,  ai^ 
upon  the  adjoining  ridge  occupied  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge's  camp,  as  many  as  20,000  more,  thus 
invading  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Cherson^ 

'  with  the  intention  of  connecting  them  with  the  works  of  the  town  d 
'  Sebastopol.'— Prince  Mentschikoff's  Despatch,  Gth  Nov.  1854.  I^ 
Russians,  however,  did  not  do  so  much  towards  entrenching  as  the  Ptisa 
seems  to  have  imagined  they  did.  The  battalions  which  brought  gabioe^ 
with  them  encountered  defeat,  and  Todleben,  who  was  charged  witb  tk 
duty,  did  not  consider  the  attempt  at  entrenchment  as  being  even  woxtk 
mentioning.  The  ground  after  the  battle  showed  few  or  no  traces  d 
the  work  indicated  by  Prince  Mentschikoff.  Still,  if  the  Engliah  hd 
consented  (as  the  French  were  doing)  to  leave  the  enemy  in  possessk^ 
of  Shell  Hill  for  the  day,  the  hand  of  Todleben  might  have  made  tb 
ground  formidably  strong  within  a  very  brief  compass  of  time. 
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with  troops  60,000  strong,  whilst  the  infantry  the  CHAR 
Allies  brought  against  him  on  Mount  Inkerman  rose  >  ^}' 
slowly  from  only  3000  at  the  first  to  less  than  13,000  ^t^ Period, 
at  last.  Under  such  conditions,  a  complaint  of  want 
of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  Eussians  may  at  first 
sound  almost  absurd ;  but,  if  we  assume,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  Russian  method  of  fighting  required 
heavy,  massive  formations,  we  shall  find  that  General 
Dannenberg  at  this  time  was  reaUy  straitened.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  First  Period,  when  more  than 
15,000  of  his  troops  were  extirpated,  he  had  been 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  executing  his  successive 
attacks  for  the  most  part  with  the  same  twelve  bat- 
talions, and  it  is  believed  that,  besides  the  wrecks  of 
the  1 0th  Division  (regarded  as  almost  valueless),  the 
infantry  which  now  remained  to  him  on  Mount 
Inkerman  may  be  computed  at  no  more  than  about 
14,000,  a  number  not  largely  exceeding  the  infantry 
strength  of  his  adversaries.*  Of  these  14,000,  5000 
were  the  survivors  of  the  battalions  which  he  had  been 
keeping  in  the  front  of  battle  from  the  time  he  came 
into  the  field,  whilst  the  remaining  9000  were  troops 
hitherto  held  in  reserve,  as  though  consecrated  to  the 
one  object  of  covering  any  retreat  which  the  fortune 
of  war  might  necessitate;  and  it  would  seem  that, 
whether  fettered  by  orders,  or  by  his  own  caution, 
the  Gleneral  did  not  venture  to  use  them  for  any  other 

*  Uioeoff  (who  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  Mentschikoff'a,  and  may  be 
sapposed  to  speak  his  chief's  views)  ascribes  to  Dannenberg  at  this  time 
as  many  as  18,000  men ;  but  the  statement  is  one  made  under  an  ap- 
parent bias,  and  with  a  yiew  to  blame  Dannenberg  for  retreating  on 
xnsofficient  groonds. 
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CHAP,  purpose.     Upon  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as 

* — .^  he  might  consider  himself  bound  by  that  restriction, 

6<A  Period  j^^  could  not  Undertake  any  farther  attack  without 

having  aid  from  elsewhere.     Thus  circumstanced,  be 

might  be  pardoned  if  he  felt,  and  felt  bitterly,  the  want 

of  reinforcements,  or  of  help  in  some  other  shape. 

Had  no  reinforcements  been  provided  ?  Tes^  lav* 
ishly.  Reinforcements  stood  ready  to  the  number  of 
more  than  20,000,  and  were,  some  of  them,  so  near 
at  hand  as  to  be  within  shouting  distance ;  but  the 
hitherto  inflexible  Plan  had,  up  to  this  time,  inte^ 
posed,  and  in  strictness  no  doubt  it  was  true  that 
having  failed  to  lay  open  a  path  of  ascent  for  Prince 
Gortchakoff  by  driving  back  our  men  to  the  Wind- 
mill, General  Dannenberg  had  not  entitled  himself  to 
the  succour  of  even  one  fresh  battalion.  Still  he 
evidently  did  not  imagine  that  the  predicament  in 
which  he  was  placed  had  remained  unobserved  or 
unheeded.  Prince  Mentschikoff  was  present  in  person 
at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards ;  communi* 
cation  with  the  Tchemaya  valley  was  practicable ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  General  Dannenberg  could  not^  and 
did  not,  believe  that  GortchakoflF  would  really  forego 
the  opportunity  of  placing  the  AUies  between  two  fires. 
Dannen-  What  he  hopcd,  accordingly,  was,  that  he  might  be 
jeotatthii  able  to  hold  his  ground  on  Mount  Inkerman,  until  the 
happy  moment  when  the  Allied  troops  now  ranged  in 
his  front  should  be  compelled  to  move  off"  by  the  pres- 
sure of  Gortchakoff's  troops  on  their  flank  and  right 
rear.  Then,  he  well  might  believe,  victory  would  be  as- 
sured. On  the  other  hand,  Dannenberg  was  fighting 
with  declivities  at  his  back ;  and  what  above  all  else  in 
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the  world  he  had  to  dread,  was  the  contingency  of  being  CHAP, 
attacked,  and  defeated,  and  fiercely  pursued  on  Shell  ^ — , — ' 
Hill ;  for  then  the  result  to  him  and  his  people  could  ^'^  -p*''*^^- 
hardly  be  other  than  an  appalling  disaster.    Thus,  by 
all  the  strongest  motives  that  could  actuate  a  com- 
mander. General  Dannenberg  was  impelled  to  desire 
that  he  might  not  only  be  able  to  keep  for  some  hours 
the  footing  he  had  gained  on  Shell  Hill,  but  that  also 
.by  some  happy  chance  he  might  be  suffered  to  hold  his 
ground  without  having  to  fight  in  defence  of  it. 

General  Canrobert  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  Canro- 
troops  opposing  General  Dannenberg ;  and,  so  far  as  ooune  of 
concerned  that  large  portion  of  the  whole  Allied  force,  aocl^ance 
lie  fulfilled  the  heart's  desire  of  his  adversary,  by  Snber^s 
abandoning  the  offensive  against  him.  ^ 


III. 
For  our  people  to  agree  with  General  Canrobert  in  Non^n- 

,         curroDoe 

abandoning  the  offensive  against  Dannenberg  whilst  oftheEng- 
he  held  seven-eighths  of  Mount  Inkerman  would  have  Ouiro- 
been  to  make  a  final  resolve,  conceding  to  him  the  of  abui. 
victory;  but  in  this  truce,  if  so  one  may  call  it,  be-  offenwve.* 
tween  the  French  and  the  Russians,  Lord  Raglan  did 
not  concur,  and  within  those  contracted  proportions 
to  which  the  conflict  had  now  been  reduced,  it  was 
destined  to  last  two  hours  more. 

The  French  thus  standing  apart,  we  shall  have  to 
follow  the  conflict  betwixt  the  Russians  and  the 
Snglish  alone ;  but  before  going  on,  it  seems  right  to 
mention  an  occurrence  which,  however  trifling  in  itself, 
is  stiU  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  Czar's  loyal  people. 
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CHAP.      When  Colonel  Collingwood  Dickson  had  so  far  over- 
>     ^ '   .  mastered  the  opposite  batteries  that  he  could  welcome 
^ih  Period,  ^j^g  sight  of  some  ncw  object  to  strike  at,  an  oflScer, 
thrown      using  his  field-glass,  and  looking  towards  the  north- 
Qeoige's     wcst,  discovcred  a  clump  in  the  distance,  which  on 
further  examination  proved  to  be  a  small  gathenDg 
of  horsemen  a  mile  and  three  quarters  off.     A  shot 
aimed  at  this  dark  little  target  fix)m  one  of  the 
eighteen-pounder  guns  brought  down  at  least  one  of 
the  distant  horsemen,  and  caused  the  rest  to  withdraw 
from  the  sight  of  our  artillerymen  by  dropping  back 
under  the  fold  of  the  hill.     The  group  thus  disturbed 
(as  our  people  afterwards  leamt)  was  the  one  we  saw 
formed  on  St  George's  Brow  by  Prince  Mentschikoff 
with  the  Headquarter  Staff   and  the  two    young 
Grand-Dukes.    To  those  princes  the  shot  brought  sal- 
vation. Prince  Mentschikoff  had  formed  so  poor  a  con- 
ception of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  as  to  imagine 
that,  whilst  making  believe  to  take  the  brave  lads 
into  action,  he  ought  to  keep  them  quite  out  of  fiie* 
He  has  even  imputed  to  himself  a  belief  that  it  vas 
his  duty  to  watch  over  their  safety  in  person,  and 
indeed  has  caused  men  to  understand  that,  for  that 
absurd  purpose,  he  deliberately  abstained  from  taking 
his  natural  place  in  the  battle.     I  myself  disbelieve 
that  last  part  of  his  confession ;  *  but  whatever  his 

*  My  conclusioii  is  that,  although  letaining  the  oBtendble  eommani 
Prince  Mentechikoff,  in  consequence  of  his  failure  at  the  Alma,  y^ 
peremptorily  forbidden  to  meddle  in  the  Inkerman  enterprise,  and  that 
that  was  the  one  sufBicing  cause  which  kept  him  from  his  place  in  the 
battle ;  but  apparently  he  was  unwilling  to  let  men  know  or  infti 
that  his  authority  had  been  abridged,  and  liked  better  to  have  it  supposed 
that  he  acted  as  a  mere  guardian  or  attendant  of  the  imperial  lads. 
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motive,  the  course  he  actually  took  is  known  beyond  CHAP. 
question.    He  kept  the  Grand-Dukes  at  his  side  on  « — , — > 
ground  where  they  could  not  be  harmed  by  horse,  ^*^^^<^- 
foot,  or  field  artillery,  and  was  still  in  this  way  doing 
all  that  seemed  needed  for  exposing  them  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  Europe,  when  happily  for  them  a  ball,  dis- 
charged at  long  range  from  a  siege-gun,  enabled  him 
to  report — and  this  too  with  literal  truth — ^that  the 
two  lads  had  been  under  fire.    The  demeanour  of  the 
two  youthful  princes,  when  the  missile  swept  past 
them,  was  all  that  a  proud  father  could  wish. 


IV. 


Excepting  the  small  tract  of  ground  at  its  southern  The 
extremity,  the  enemy  still  held  all  Mount  Inkerman ;  hd^noV 
and,  from  the  moment — 1 1  o'clock — ^when  his  French  du^enged 
adversaries  abandoned  the  offensive  against  him^  the  &ah»k 
only  forces  remaining  to  challenge  his  dominion  were  ^unden. 
the  3000  English  soldiery  we  saw  on  Home  Bidge  or 
in  front  of  it,  supported  by  the  two  1 8-pounders.  And 
even  that  last  power  was  now  for  a  time  in  abeyance, 
for  Dickson's  ammunition  had  begun  to  fall  short  ;* 
and,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  supply,  he  suffered 
his  artillerymen  to  share  the  repose  which  enwrapped 
the    eastern  part  of  the  battle-field.t     Of  course, 

*  The  two  gnna  bad  come  into  action  with  a  sapply  of  100  shot  for 

Bach. 

t  Captain  GheimBide  was  the  yerj  able  officer  chosen  for  the  task  of 
f^rifigiirig  up  fjpMh  ATimnmitioTL  The  physical  difficnltiea  of  the  taak  were 
10  great  (as  compaz^  with  tbe  scanty  means  aTailable)  tbat  mncheneigy 
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this  Buspension  of  a  hitherto  overmastering  fire  contri- 
buted to  deepen  the  lull. 

The  troops  under  Haines  at  the  Barrier,  and  tiie 
riflemen  thrown  out  on  his  left,  were  too  busily 
engaged  with  the  enemy  to  be  capable  of  finding 
repose ;  but  elsewhere,  speaking  generally,  the  AUies 
at  this  hour  had  rest — ^rest  not  often  broken  by  work, 
and  Utde  disturbed  by  anxiety. 

People  naturally  though  wrongly  imagined  that  the 
enemy  must  have  been  yielding  from  the  time  when  he 
abandoned  the  offensive,  for  they  did  not  either  know 
that  he  sought  to  entrench  himself  on  the  ground 
he  already  had  won,  or  that — dreaming  of  aid  from 
Prince  Grortchakoff — he  desired  to  stand  firm  and  gain 
time.  Our  soldiery  in  most  parts  of  the  field  had 
leisure  to  be  conscious  of  their  weariness,  and  to  re- 
member with  sensations  of  faintness  that  they  had 
not  yet  broken  their  fast 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  under  these 
strange  conditions  there  arose  on  the  part  of  the  3000 
English  a  deliberate  resolve  to  attack  the  position  of 
Shell  Hill  without  any  aid  from  the  French ;  for  our 
people,  in  truth,  did  not  know  that  the  abstention  of 
the  French  infantry  was  really  destined  to  be  per- 
manent; and,  besides — English  like — they  toiled  in 
a  great  measure  separately,  each  man  at  his  own 
special  combat — ^without  much  bending  their  minds 

and  resource  were  needed  in  order  to  overoome  them.  Oaptua  Clien&- 
side  succeeded  in  bringing  up  another  hundred  shot  for  each  gan.  In  t^ 
second  period  of  his  activity  Dickson  seems  to  have  consumed  eren 
more  ammunition  than  during  the  first  one,  for  when  he  ceaaed  firing 
there  only  remained,  out  of  all  the  400  brought  up,  about  S5  shot. 
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to  other  paxts  of  the  field.  We  shall  see  how,  without  CHAP, 
having  vowed  themselves  beforehand  to  any  heroic  ^-I^ 
enterprise,  they  were  gradually  drawn  on  and  on.         *^  Period, 

It  was  in  fuU  consistency  with  his  determination  to 
stand  henceforth  on  the  defensive  that  we  shall  find 
the  enemy  still  trying  to  possess  himself  of  the  Bar- 
rier ;  for  the  post  was  a  clear  encroachment  upon  his 
SheU  HiU  dominion.  In  the  hours  of  his  strength  as 
an  assailant  the  post  at  the  Barrier  had  been  practi- 
cally an  '  obstinate  picket,'  which  he  sought  to  drive 
in ;  and  now,  when  his  aim  was  defence,  this  same 
post  at  the  Barrier  was  a '  lodgment '  which  he  ought, 
if  he  could,  to  disperse. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  combat  at  the  Barrier, 
though  animated  by  different  motives,  went  on  very 
much  as  before. 

Haines,  however,  as  we  saw,  had  been  constantly  Haines's 
augmenting  his  strength  in  this  part  of  the  field  by  defenoe 
welcoming  or  commanding  the  accession  of  other  Buner. 
troops;  and,  whether  the  Russians  came  on  by  the  line 
of  the  Post-road  to  attack  him  in  front,  or  whether 
swarming  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Quarry  Bavine  they 
strove  to  turn  his  right  flank,  he  always  found  means 
to  repress  them,  and  drive  them  back  into  their  lair.* 

From  an  early  period  of  the  fight  there  had  always  skmnuh- 
been  a  chain  of  English  soldiery  on  the  left  front  of  the  intrant 
Barrier,  who,  lying  ensconced  in  the  brushwood,  car-  Bamer. 
ried  on  a  studious  war  of  their  own  against  the  opposite 
batteries ;  and  our  riflemen  in  this  part  of  the  field, 

*  They  were  so  sensible  of  their  advantage  in  making  all  attacks 
rem  the  Quarry  Rayine  that  they  never  once  tried  to  turn  his  left  flank. 
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C  HA  P.  now  increasing  in  numbers  and  boldness,  made  it  more 
and  more  perilous  for  the  artillerymen  thus  assailed 
to  go  on  working  their  guns. 
Transition  Our  soldierj,  whether  combating  at  the  fiarrier  or 
task  of  on  its  left  front,  passed  gradually  and  almost  un- 
that  (?  consciously  from  the  task  of  defence  to  the  task  of 
attack,  for  in  truth  the  same  kind  of  acts  which  be- 
fore would  have  been  acts  of  defence  had  now  an 
aggressive  force.  To  fight  for  the  Barrier  in  the 
hours  when  Dannenberg  was  an  assailant  had  been 
to  defend  the  Home  Ridge  by  fighting  half  a  mile  in 
its  front  TofightfortheBaxriernowwas,asitwere, 
to  hold  open  by  force  the  gate  of  the  enemy's  castle, 
and  grievously  embarrass  his  defence.  It  was  rather 
as  a^nsequice  of  the  enemy's  having  abandoned 
the  offensive  than  from  any  abrupt  change  yet  made 
in  their  own  measures  that  the  efforts  of  our  people 
acquired  an  aggressive  character. 

But  a  power  somewhile  in  abeyance  now  again 
came  into  activity.  The  strength  of  Shell  Hill,  after 
all,  had  been  mainly  owing  to  the  magnificent  vant- 
age-ground it  afforded  to  Dannenberg's  batteries ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  might  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  artillery  there  planted  to  hold  its  ground, 
the  position  of  course  would  not  only  become  less  and 
less  tenable,  but  less  and  less  worth  defending.  It 
was  therefore,  as  we  said  long  ago,  that  Lord  Raglan 
was  substantially  taking  the  offensive  when  he  b^an 
to  subdue  the  enemy's  batteries  by  means  of  his 
heavier  metal  After  the  interval  of  comparative 
repose  occasioned  by  want  of  ammunition,  this  dis- 
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tinctly  aggressive  power  was  called  into  action  once  CHAP, 
more,  and  again  the  18-pounder  shot  flew,  tearing  ^ — ^-^ 
into  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  compelling  them — 
not  indeed  to  retreat  altogether,  but — ^to  writhe  and 
to  shrink  and  to  shift  their  ground. 
The  Russians  held  on  with  a  fortitude  which  wafe  '^^^ 

of  the 

akin  to  martyrdom,  for  they  could  offer  no  effective  ?""^' 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  two  18-pounders,  ^VL«,rf 
nor  even  to  the  fire  of  our  riflemen,  and  yet  were  suf-  «t»te. 
faring  cruelly.    Of  their  batteries  some  were  gallantly 
though  hopelessly  remaining  in  action,  whilst  others 
moved,  flinching  from  the  unequal  encounter,  without 
lapsing  into  retreat ;  but  all  of  them,  more  or  less, 
were  loading  the  ground  with  horses  and  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  wrecks  of  a  disabled  artillery. 
Whether  owing  to  the  desperate  energy  of  the  gunners, 
toiling  hard  to  the  last,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say;  but 
more  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  field  men  bit  at  the 
ground  as  they  died,  seizing  mouthfuls  of  earth  and 
herbage  with  their  teeth.*    The  battalions  still  kept 
in  the  front  were  all  of  them  troops  which  had  been 
defeated  again  and  again,  and  had  suffered  frightful 
losses.     The  orders  to  entrench  the  position  had  pro- 
duced no  results  of  such  kind  as  to  be  a  help  in  the 
existing  emergency.    General  Dannenberg  had  had 
two   horses  shot  under  him,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  his  staff  and  other  attendants  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.t    Yet^  sustained  it  would  seem  by  the  faith 
that  Prince  Gortchakoff  sooner  or  later  must  surely 

*  See  note  in  the  Appendix,  offering  some  explanation  of  this, 
t  Prince  Mentschikoff  in  his  despatch  says  literally  alL 
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CHAP,  come  to  the  rescue,  he  maintained  his  ground  with  a 
-^  firmness  which  was  the  more  deserving  of  praise  since 
^kPenod.  j^^  j^^^  ^        ^^  enduring  without  being  able  to  at- 

taok.  and  4tho.t  even  doig  «>ytMng  ^eetivelyi. 

the  way  of  aggressive  defence. 

Such  was  still  the  condition  of  things,  when  the 
energies  of  Haines  and  Lord  West  brought  about  an 
attack  on  Shell  HilL 


Ambition 
of  Haines 
in  the 
direction 
of  faialdft 
front. 


Whilst  Haines  stood  defending  the  Barrier  against 
every  successive  attack,  he  was  never  without  some 
ambition  in  the  direction  of  his  left  front  There, 
from  almost  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  with  but 
little  intermission,  our  riflemen  ensconced  in  the 
brushwood  had  been  harassing  the  enemy's  artiUeiy- 
men  engaged  on  the  nape  of  Shell  Hill ;  but  the  fire 
thus  directed  became  more  destructive  than  ever  when 
Haines  extended  his  power  to  the  part  of  the  field 
whence  it  came,  and  gave  our  men  there  engaged  the 
support  of  his  troops  at  the  Barrier. 

At  length  the  time  came  when,  perceiving,  as  he 
thought,  signs  of  weakness  in  the  forces  opposed  to 
him,  Colonel  Haines  conceived  the  idea  of  operating  in 
the  direction  of  his  left  front  with  means  somewhat 
more  powerful  than  before,  and  a  purpose  more  dis- 
tinctly aggressive.  He  threw  forward  a  few  score  of 
soldiery — ^all  armed  with  the  rifle — and  assigned  them 
a  task  which  was  other  and  greater  than  that  of  merely 
harassing  the  enemy's  batteries,  for  they  were  to 
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work  their  way  forward  until  they  could  deliver  such  CHAP, 
a  fire  as  must  make  it  hard  for  the  Russian  artillery-  « — ^-^ 
men  to  go  on  serving  their  guns.     This  measure  was  ^^  ^^''*^' 
far  £rom  representing  the  utmost  of  what  Haines 
sought  to  accomplish  ;  but  his  desire  to  undertake  a 
more  weighty  attack  with  the  soldiery  assembled  at 
the  Barrier  had  been  baffled  by  opposing  counsels. 

Now,  however,  it  happened  that — apparently  with- 
out any  concert — ^the  wish  of  his  heart  was  in  some 
measure  compassed  for  him  by  one  of  his  personal 
friends,  an  officer  of  great  vigour  and  ability,  not 
shrinking  &om  what  some  might  think  an  undue 
assumption  of  power.* 

From  his  undisturbed  post  by  the  Mikriakoff  Glen  Lord 
Lord  West  came  across  to  a  spot;  in  the  more  central 
part  of  the  field  where  Lieutenant  Acton  was  standing 
with  the  remnant  of  his  little  detachment  of  the  77th 
—troops  some  50  or  60  in  number — and  said  to  him, 
'  I  see  several  of  your  men  here ;  get  them  together  -/  ms  oider 
and  then — pointing  whilst  he  spoke  to  the  westem- 

*  Lord  West  (the  late  Earl  De  la  TVarr)  commanded,  as  we  fsaw,  a 
ving  of  the  21st  FasilieiB,  the  regiment  to  which  Haines  behmged.  In 
anticipation  of  a  probable  conflict  on  Mount  Inkennan  these  two  gifted 
officers  had  had  the  forethought  to  go  over  the  field  some  days  before, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  important  part  they  both  of  Uiem  took 
in  the  action  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ground 
thus  wisely  acquired  beforehand.  Though  communicating  to  me  fuU 
infoimation  on  other  subjects,  the  late  Earl  abstained  from  volunteering 
any  statement  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  bringing  the  Inkerman  battle 
to  its  final  crisis ;  and  I  am  assured  that  this  abnegation  of  self  coiyoined 
with  the  fearless  assumption  of  power  above  recorded  was  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  his  exalted  nature.  'A  splendid  soldier!'  writes  one 
brother  officer  of  him.  '  No  truer  gentlemaUi  no  more  honest,  or  braver 
'  man  ever  lived.'  Lord  Wesf  s  military  rank  was  that  of  a  Brevet 
Lieutenant-ColoneL 
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CHAP,  most  of  the  Bussian  batteries  disposed  on  Shell  Hill 

>— ^, — '  — a  battery  which  was  firing  on  the  position  where 

M  Period,  ^^ton's  men  stood — ^Lord  West  ordered  Lieutenant 

Acton  to  go  and  join  two  companies  which  he  said 

would  be  found  at  a  spot  that  he  indicated,  a  spot 

lying  some  distance  off,  and  added  :  '  Order  them  to 

*  join  you  and  advance  against  the  battery/    Lord 

West  went  on  to  intimate  that  Acton's  object  must 

be  to  take  the  battery  or  drive  it  off. 

The  com-        Lieutenant  Acton   having  formed    up    his    men 

taken  by    marched  off  in  the  direction  assigned,  and  found  the 

two  companies  indicated  by  Lord  West  on  a  spot  at 

the  edge  of  some  brushwood,  from  which  the  ground 

sloped  up  towards  the  battery  over  a  distance  of 

about  800  yards.      The  battery  was  at  this  lime 

throwing  round-shot,  which  passed  over  the  heads 

of  our  soldiery. 

Acton  drew  up  his  men  in  a  space  which  he  found 
between  the  two  indicated  companies,  so  that  lliese, 
with  the  one  thus  joining  them,  formed  all  three 
together  one  line,  and  were  facing  the  battery  which 
Lord  West  had  marked  out  for  attack. 

Acton  then  called  to  his  side  an  officer  from  each 
of  the  two  companies  which  formed  respectively  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  line,  and  told  them  what 
Lord  West's  orders  were,  sajring,  '  K  you  will  attack 
'  the  battery  on  either  flank,  I'll  do  so  in  front ; '  and 
he  recommended  that  the  advance  should  be  imme- 
diate. Both  the  officers  thus  called  upon  to  act 
refused  in  plain  terms  to  do  so,  saying  that  they  [the 
three  companies]  were  not  strong  enough.  Then  Acton 
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said,  •  If  you  won't  join  me,  111  obey  my  orders  and  CHAP. 

*  attack  with  the  77th ; '  and  so  saying,  he  ordered  his  — , — ' 
men  to  advance ;  but  not  a  man  of  them  moved,  for  ^^*''*^- 
they  were  checked,  as  was  not  unnatural,  by  finding 

that  their  captain  was  seeking  to  act  in  defiance  of 
the  opinion  given  by  the  two  other  ofiicers,  and  with 
only  one  company  instead  of  all  three. 

Acton  said,  *  Then  111  go  by  myself,'  and  moved 
forward  accordingly;  but  he  soon  found  himself  quite 
alone,  at  a  distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
front  of  his  men.  Presently,  however,  James  Tyrrell, 
a  private  of  the  77th,  ran  out  of  the  ranks  and  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  his  captain,  saying,  '  Sir,  111 

•  stand  by  you.'  Then  a  soldier  sprang  out  firom  the 
company  which  was  on  the  right  of  the  77th  men, 
and  placed  himself  close  abreast  of  the  captain,  whilst 
Tyrrell  continued  to  stand  on  the  other  side  of  him. 
The  officer  and  the  two  soldiers  moved  forward 
towards  the  battery,  and  they  compassed  a  few  yards 
without  being  followed ;  but  then  suddenly,  to  Acton's 
infinite  joy,  the  whole  of  his  77th  men  rushed  for- 
ward after  their  captain,  and  formed  up  behind  him. 

Acton  divided  his  slender  force  into  three  parts, 
sending  two  of  them — each  imder  a  sergeant — ^to 
torn  the  battery  on  both  flanks,  whilst  he  himself  in 
the  centre,  with  the  rest  of  his  force,  undertook  to 
assail  it  in  front.  He  advanced  with  his  men  at  a 
ran.  The  opposing  battery  soon  opened  upon  him 
with  canister,  but  disabled  only  a  few  of  his  men, 
and  the  onset  continued  unchecked.  The  two  dis- 
sentient companies  did  not  long  remain  halted  on 
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CHAP,  the  ground  where  Acton  had  left  them,  but,  on  the 
' — ,J— ^  contrary,  worked  their  way  steadily  up  in  the  direc- 
eihPeriod,  ^^^  ^£  ^j^^  battery ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  although 

not  concerted  with  Acton,  this  advance  of  troops  on 
both  his  right  and  left  rear  must  have  helped  to 
mask  his  real  weakness  from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy. 
Moreover,  Horsford,  under  orders  from  Haines,  was 
already  advancing  towards  the  ground  which  had 
been  reached  by  the  two  dissentient  companies :  and 
this  was  not  all ;  for  a  distant  yet  formidable  power 
now  began  to  partake  of  the  combat 

First  one,  then  another  of  the  mighty  18-poundei 
shot  flew  whanging  over  the  heads  of  our  soldiery  to 
strike  at  the  same  hapless  battery  which  they  were 
assailing;  and,  Acton's  men  still  tearing  onward  to 
attack  it  in  front  and  flank,  the  enemy's  artillery 
officers  could  no  longer  keep  down  their  fear  that  the 
guns,  unless  instantly  moved,  might  fall  into  the 
Cs  of  ««  peopl/  On.  of  id  ^  ^  ^ 
already  dismounted.  In  an  instant,  teams  of  horses 
appeared,  and  besides  the  artillerymen — ^now  limbe^ 
ing  up  in  all  haste — ^a  concourse  of  soldiers  brought 
up  for  the  purpose  was  thronging  the  rear  of  the 
Retreat  of  battery,  and  helping  to  save  it  Toiling  thus  under 
MUed  fire,  the  Russians  every  moment  lost  horses  and 
men,  but  went  valiantly  on  with  their  task,  and 
proved  able  to  carry  off"  every  gun  of  the  battery, 
including  even  the  one  that  had  been  dismounted. 
When  Acton  and  his  people  ran  up  into  the  site  of 
the  battery,  their  prizes  were  only  one  gun-carriage 
and  a  couple  of  artillery  tumbrils. 


battery. 
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Opportunely,  as  though  he  were  seeing  into  the  C  H  A  p. 
enemy's  heart  at  the  moment  of  his  bitterest  trouble,  -     ^ '   - 
an  English  staff  ofl&cer — ^Armstrong — came  gallop-  ^^^^'w*'- 
ing  up  towards  the  ground  which  Acton  had  reached,  drawn  for- 
and  by  gesture  and  voice,  as  he  rode,  drawing  for-  Am- 
ward  all  the  bodies  or  clusters  of  troops  he  was  able  *    °*' 
to  find  in  his  path.     Amongst  these  was  a  whole 
company  of  his  own — ^the  49th — ^regiment,  well  led 
by  Lieutenant  Astley.     Colonel  Horsford,  with  his  Advance 
forty  or  fifty  men,  was  already  high  up  the  hillside.  2roand 
Altogether,  perhaps,  before  long,  though  in  small  and  g^^the 
separate  bodies,  there  were  some  three  hundred  of  our  ^tio^^ 
wearied  spldiery  toiling  on  with  what  strength  they 
had  left  to  reach  the  site  of  the  battery,  and  after- 
wards advancing  beyond  it  in  eager,  though  feeble 
pursuit. 

That  a  battery  when  left  unsupported  should  be  The  effect 
driven  from  ite  position  by  iie  S  of  attack  we  ^^t 
have  witnessed — ^this  might  not  have  been  in  itself  to  pro- 
an  incident  of  any  great  moment;   but  the  guns    ^^' 
we  have  thus  seen  withdrawn  had  been  so  disposed 
on  Shell  Hill  that  to  strike  them  back  out  of  the  line 
was  to  break  a  set  front  of  battle ;  and  the  insult  was 
one  scarce  to  be  borne  by  a  general  still  pretending 
to  victory.     But  then,  if  the  Russians  should  under- 
take to  reassert  their  power,  they  might  well  enough 
fear  that  they  would  be  engendering  a  fight  on  Shell 
Hill,  and  thus  fetching  that  very  contingency  which 
they  could  not  but  hold  in  sore  dread ;   for  they 
stood,  as  we  know,  on  an  upland,  with  a  numerous 
and   much  crippled  artillery  in  their  charge,  and 
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CHAP,  difl&cult  steeps  behind  them.  Occurring  at  the  place 
v-^  where  it  did,  and  occurring,  too,  at  such  a  conjuno 
atkFenod.  ^^^^  ^^  dislodgmcnt  of  the  battery  was  an  incident 

which  might  force  on  decisive  counsels.  It  might 
either  provoke  an  attack,  or  compel  an  instant  re* 
treat. 

When  the  gunners,  as  we  saw,  limbered  up,  and 
began  to  retreat,  there  was  no  one,  so  far  as  I  leanii 
who  ascertained  the  very  time  of  the  movement  by 
casting  a  look  at  his  watch ;  but,  succeeding  as  it  did 
to  a  long  train  of  ills  already  suffered  by  Dannenbeig, 
the  spectacle  of  this  hapless  battery  under  the  mercies 
of  the  1 8-pounder  shot  may  well  have  inflicted  upon 
him  the  final,  the  conquering  pang  which  at  length 
subdued  his  will.*  What  he  says  himself  is  that  he 
was  brought  to  his  decisive  resolve — ^not  by  any  mere 
notion  that  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  would  be 
fruitless,  but — ^by  the  actual  stress  of  battle  as  felt  at 
the  moment — ^by  the  'murderous' — so  he  expresses 
it — the  '  murderous  fire  of  artillery.'  + 
1  o'dook        In  some  haste,  as  it  would  seem,  and  at  all  events 

P  M 

Dannen.     without  Consulting  his  ostensible  chief  (who  was  sit- 

OT^n  to    ting  all  this  while  in  his  saddle,  within  reach  of  a  five 

^^^t.^    minutes'  cauter),  General  Dannenberg  at  about  one 

o'clock  determined  to  retreat,  and  gave  his  orders  ac- 

*  Apparently  Dannenberg's  final  resolve  most  have  been  brought 
about  suddenly  and  hj  some  new  calamity ;  for  otherwise  it  is  hardly 
imaginable  that  he  could  have  omitted  to  communicate  on  the  subject 
with  Prince  Mentschikoffl    See  post^  note,  p.  435. 

t  '  Bientdt  le  feu  meurtrier  de  Tartillerie  ennemie  nous  oontraignit  a 
*  faire  retraite  sur  la  ville.' — ^Dannenberg's  despatch.  For  proof  that 
this  expression  referred  to  the  fire  of  the  18-pounders,  see  extract  from 
Prince  Mentschikoff's  despatch,  quoted  ante  in  note,  p.  411. 
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cordingly.*    He  directed  that  the  batteries  which  had  CHAP, 
suffered  the  most  should  first  be  withdrawn ;  and,  to  » — ^-^ 
cover  the  retreat,  he  ordered  forward  the  Vladimir  ^^^^^*^* 
regiment,  directing  also  that  the  light  batteries  should 
for  the  present  retain  their  positions,  supported  by- 
twelve  of  the  battalions  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
in  reserve. 

When  the  advance  of  the  Vladimir  regiment  should 
be  sufficiently  pronounced,  the  eight  brave  battalionis 
of  Okhotsk  and  lakoutsk  were  at  length  to  begin 
their  retreat 

So  at  last  the  battle  was  won. 

The  statement  of  the  Russian  narrator  who  fixed  The  begin- 
' about  one  o'clock'  as  the  time  when  Dannenberg  retraat 
yielded,  is  supported  by  English  testimony.     We  byOod-' 
saw  how  at  break  of  day  General  Codrington — ^always  ""^'^ 
watchful  and  vigorous — ^gave  the  first  authentic  alarm 
announcing  this  Inkerman  battle,  and  now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  thefiiBt  tosend  tidings  of  the  com- 
mencing  retreat     Looking  from  his  vantage-ground 
on  the  Victoria  Ridge,  and  across  the  line  of  march 
which  connected  Shell  Hill  with  the  West  Sapper's 
Road,  he  8aw  a  part  of  the  enemy's  artiUery  beginning        . 
all  at  once  to  withdraw,  fixed  the  time  by  a  glance 
at  his  watch  (which  showed  him  '  a  quarter  to  one '), 
and  —  by  Adyet  who  was  then  at  his  side — de- 
spatched an  instant  message  to  Lord  Raglan,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  change  thus  observed* 

*  '  Yen  one  heme.' — Todleben,  p.  478.  Loid  Baglan  says : '  It  was 
*  not  tfll  the  afternoon  that  the  enemy  were  finally  repolBed  and  forced 
<  to  retreat'— To  Doke  of  Newcaatle,  Nov.  6,  1864. 

+  Now  General  Sir  John  Adye,  RA.,  K.C.B. 
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CHAP. 
VI 

7thPdriod. 


SEVENTH   PERIOD. 

FROM  1  P.M.  TO  8  P.M. 


* 


L 

Advinoe         The  battalions  thrown  forward  by  Dannenberg  to 

infantiy     shield  his  retreat  were  propelled,  it  may  be,  under 

^     some  misconception  of  orders,  or  else,  perhaps,  by  an 

treat.         outbuTst  of  Warlike  enthusiasm  which  repudiated  the 

notion  of  pelding,  and  insisted  upon  another  attacL 

A  Hght  breath  of  air  springing  up  roUed  the  smoke 

on  Shell   Hill  towards  the  west,  and  disclosed  to 

one  of  our  people  a  heavy  column  descending.     The 

mass  was  coming  on  in  seemingly  eager  haste,  as 

though  minded  to  attack  the  Allies  at  that  very  part 

of  their  heights  where  the  two  18-poimders  were 

in  battery. 

The  troops  thus  descried  were  the  four  battalions 
of  the  Vladimir  regiment  which,  having  been  directed, 
as  we  saw,  to  cover  the  retreat,  were  now  transcend- 
ing their  orders  by  moving  fast  down  the  hillside, 
as  though  to  deliver  an  attack.  No  longer  broken 
up,  as  at  first,  into  company  columns,  these  2O00 
men  had  all  gathered  into  one  mass.^  The  officer 
who  had  descried  the  column  was  Captain  Chermside, 
then   standing  near  one  of  the   18-pounders  with 

*  The  strength  of  the  Vladimir  regiment  (which  had  suffered  teniblj 
at  the  Alma)  was  only  2132.  The  change  of  formation  tends  to  confinn 
the  stirmise  that  the  force  moved  with  a  mind  to  attack,  for  the  Rueaisns 
of  those  days  imagined  that  a  dense  column  was  the  most  fonnidalile 
instrument  with  which  to  strike  a  blow. 
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Colonel  Fitzmayer  at  his  side.  Another  sure  look  CHAP, 
with  a  field-glass,  a  word  to  Colonel  Fitzmayer,  a  ^ — ^-I—^ 
loud  eager  call  from  Fitzmayer  to  Collingwood  Dick-  '^^^^f"^- 

,  Itsdiflcom- 

son,  a  few  words  from  Dickson  to  D'Aguilar  and  Sin-  fitare. 
clair,  and  first  one,  then  another,  and  another  again 
of  the  tyrant  18-pounder  shot  were  tearing  through 
the  ranks  of  the  column.  The  stricken  mass  turned 
and  fell  back,  undergoing,  as  it  moved,  cruel  slaugh- 
ter, but  not  lapsing  into  confusion. 


II. 


Thus  discomfited  in  his  effort  to  cover  the  move-  The  Rat- 
ment  by  help  of  his  Vladimir  regiment,  and  retreating  peril  of 
with  vast  trains  of  artillery  upon  difficult  steeps,  the  overtaken 
enemy  might  seem  to  be  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  duMtoT 
Allies;   for,  unless  he  should  owe  his  salvation  to 
their  forbearance,  it  is  hard  to  see  by  what  prowess 
he  could  escape  a  crushing  disaster. 

But  happily  for  him  the  French  still  respected  Refusal  of 
their  foe  though  defeated,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  totake  any 
to  take  any  part  in  pursuing  him.     Why  the  task  pm^g 
was  declined  by  Canrobert  it  would  be  hard  to  say ; 
for  he  had,  as  we  saw,  present  with  him  some  8000 
infantry — ^including  6000  fresh  troops — ^with  a  power- 
ful horse-artillery  and  700  cavalry  well  accustomed  to 
ground  like  Mount  Inkerman  ;*    whilst,  being  the 

*  They  weie,  as  we  saw,  the  *  ChaBseuis  d'Afrique,'  Frenchmen  with 
African  horses.  Lord  Qeorge  Paget,  who  moved  in  support  to  them 
with  the  light  Brigade,  was  forcibly  struck  with  their  power  of  moving 
rapidly  over  rough  and  obstructed  ground. 
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CHAP,  master  of  40,000  effective  French  troops  assembled 
V  ,  ^  >  in  the  Crimea,  he  could  idSbrd  to  lose  men  for  a 
iih  Period,  purpose.*  With  the  English  commander,  as  we  know, 
it  was  far  otherwise,  but  still  he  did  not  fiEiil  to  p^ 
ceive  that  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  an  army  retreating 
upon  difficult  steeps,  with  cumbrous  trains  of  artilleij, 
might  bring  about  signal  results — ^perhaps  even  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol — and  despite  the  exceeding  scanti- 
ness of  his  numbers  and  the  wearied  state  of  his 
people,  he  desired  that  the  Allies  should  press  the 
retreat  by  advancing  along  their  whole  line.  Speak- 
ing, as  I  cannot  doubt,  under  an  impulse  given  him 
by  Lord  Raglan,  General  Pennefather  proposed  that 
the  French  troops  on  the  right,  aided  by  the  English 
in  front,  should  make  a  forward  movement,  and 
hurry  the  departure  of  the  Russian  troops;  but  to 
this,  for  some  reason.  General  Canrobert  would  cot 
consentt 


*  41,786  was  the  official  retnm  of  Canroberf  a  Btrength  on  the  nuBn* 
ing  of  the  5th  of  NoTember. 

t  In  a  private  letter  addressed  to  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  Dec.  31 
1854,  Lord  Baglan  says :  *  Towards  the  close  of  the  battle  [of  Inker- 
'  man]  Major-Qeneral  Pennefather  proposed  that  the  French  troopa  as 
'  the  right,  aided  by  the  English  in  front,  should  make  a  forward  movc- 
<  ment,  and  horty  the  departure  of  the  Russians.  General  Oanrobert 
*  was  tmwilling  to  act  upon  the  suggestion,  and  has  often  sinoe,  s  I 
'  understand,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  did  not  attend  to  it' 

Pennefathei's  recollection  was  rather  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Baf^ 
himself  had  personally  made  the  proposal;  but  relying  on  Loi^ 
Baglan's  accuracy,  I  feel  sure  that  Pennefather  must  have  been  tk 
spokesman,  though  I  also  regard  it  as  certain  that  he  received  his  is- 
pulse  from  Lord  Baglan.  Lord  Baglan  from  policy,  and  to  avoid  tbe 
mischief— nay,  danger— of  a  refusal  given  direct  from  one  chief  to  tbt 
other,  was  accustomed  to  adopt  this  method  of  imparting  a  proposal  \c 
the  French. 


»• 
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The  existinff  conditions  were  such  fJiat  a  movement  CHAP. 

-         .  VI 

of  the  kind  thus  proposed  must  have  put  the  Russians  ^ — J—^ 

in  peril  of  an  almost  overwhelming  disaster ;  but  it  J*^^^^''**^- 

^  No  pursuit 

would  have  been  obviously  unwarrantable  for  Lord  under- 

Tfc      n  •  •  token  V>y 

Raglan  to  launch  his  weary  troops  in  pursuit,  unless  the  Allies. 
he  were  to  be  supported  on  his  right  by  a  correspond- 
ing advance  of  the  French.    3o  in  spite  of  all  the 
reasons  there  were  for  endeavouring  to  make  their 
victory  signal,  the  Allies  abstained  &om  pursuit* 

The  gunners  of  the  Allies  on  the  Home  and  Fore 
Ridges  did  all  that  they  usefully  could  to  follow  the 
retreating  enemy  with  artiUery  missiles ;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  from  the  Lancaster  Battery  on  the 
other  side  the  ravine,  our  sailors  threw  shot  and 
2X>ckets,  which  were  not  without  their  effect;  but, 
except  by  means  of  this  kind,  and  by  the  little  ad- 
venturous onset  of  which  we  shall  presently  hear,  the 
enemy  was  left  to  go  unmolested. 


III. 


The  retreat  had  been  some  time  in  progress,  when  pnnoe 
an   effort  to  countermand  it  was  made,  and  that,  too,  kor s  at-^ 
by  one  who — ostensibly — had  a  right  to  exact  strict  o©3er. 
obedience.     Down  to  a  time  considerably  later  than  "treat!^* 
one  o'clock,  and  on  the  lower  groimd  not  very  distant 
from  his   original   station   on   St  George's  Ravine, 
Prince  Mentschikoff  still  sat  in  his  saddle  attending 
the    two  yoimg  Grand-Dukes,  and   apparently  left 
undisturbed  by  any  requests  for  his  sanction  of  the 

VOL.  V.  2  D 
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measure  in  hand^  or  any  attempt  to  consult  him;^ 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  troops  were  retreating,  he 
rode  up  at  full  gallop  to  General  Dannenberg,  and 
said,  ^  Is  it  you  that  have  ordered  the  retreat  ?     It  is 

*  impossible  for  us  to  fall  back'  General  Dannenhei^ 
answered :  that  the  soldiers  had  fought  like  very  lions, 
that  they  had  exhausted  their  whole  power^  that  the 
artillery  and  the  raiments  of  infantry  were  cam- 
pletely  undone.  Also,  pointing,  whilst  he  spoke,  in 
the  direction  of  Gortchakoff 's  forces,  he  said  they  had 
failed  to  perform  the  part  assigned  them.  Prince 
Mentschikoff  replied  by  peremptorily  ordering  Dan- 
nenberg  to  arrest  the  retreat,  saying,  *  Stop  the  troofs 

*  here.'  t  *  Highness,'  said  Dannenberg,  '  to  stop  the 
^  troops  here  would  be  to  let  them  be  destroyed  to  the 

*  last  man.  If  your  Highness  thinks  otherwise,  have 
'  the  goodness  to  give  the  orders  yourself,  and  take 

*  &om  me  the  command.' j;  To  this  the  Prince  did 
not  answer  one  word,  but  at  once  turned  his  hoise's 
head,  and  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Sebastopol.§ 

*  This  seems  proyed  by  what  follows. 

t  Tchaplinsky,  Daimenbergfs  aide-de-camp.  According  to  TjTo»>ff. 
(Prince  MentschikofiTs  aide-de-camp),  the  part  of  Mount  InkermAn  a& 
which  the  Prince  wished  to  stop  the  retreat  was  ground  selected  by  hie 
on  account  of  its '  being  in  a  line  with '  [qy.  covered  by  the  fii«  of]  th? 

Malakoff. 

X  Tchaplinsky.  The  version  of  Urosoff  (though  he  writes  in  a  spiri: 
antagonistic  to  Dannenberg),  is  closely  similar.  According  to  him  Ih> 
nenberg  answered :  ^  I  do  not  take  on  myself  the  execution  of  jcs 

*  order.    Will  your  Excellency  please  to  execute  it  yourself,  I  suzk^- 

•  der  my  command.* 

§  The  occurrence  of  this  scene  between  Mentschikofif  and  Dannenk:^ 
at  an  hour  considerably  past  one  o'clock,  affords  a  decisive  contrad::- 
tion  to  the  assertions  of  the  Frendh,  who  would  have  it  believed  tbi 
the  battle  virtually  ended  at  deven  in  the  forenoon.    The  incident  aai 
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General  Dannenberg's  language  was  either  that  of  CHAR 
an  officer  deliberately  taking  upon  himself  the  guilt  v     ^ '   ' 
of  insubordination,  or  else  of  one  knowing  himself  to  ^^-p^*"*^ 
be  the  real,  though  not  the  ostensible  commander;  Dannen-^ 
but  the  last  supposition  is  apparently  the  true  one.*       ' 
The  process  of  retreating  continued  without  disclosing 
any  more  deference  to  the  will  of  Prince  Mentschikoff 
than  if  he  had  been  in  reality  what  he  virtually  said 
that  he  was»  that  is,  a  sort  of  Lord  Equerry  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  Grand-Dukes.    In  one  of  the  streets 
of  Sebastopol,  not  long  after  this,  the  Prince  was 
announcing  to  a  naval  officer  that  the  retreat  had 
been  ordered^  and  adding  that  why  tJie  measure  had 
been  taken  he  could  not  at  all  understand.t 

BtrengthenB  the  inference,  Bee  an^  p.  428,  which  would  connect  Dan* 
nenberg^B  determination  to  retreat  immediately,  with  that '  last  ounce ' 
of  adyersitj  that  was  laid  ni)on  him  when  one  of  his  batteries  retreated 
under  Acton's  assault.  For  if  the  determination  to  retreat  had  not 
resulted  from  the  stress  of  some  fresh  occnnence,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Dannenberg  would  have  omitted  to  go  through  the  form  of  con- 
ferring with  his  ostensible  chief  before  coming  to  so  momentous  a  resolve 
as  that  of  abandoning  Mount  Inkerman.  A  five-minutes'  canter  would 
have  brought  the  two  generals  together  at  any  time,  and  yet  Mentschi- 
koff had  plainly  remained  unapprised  of  the  determination  to  retreat 
until  he  saw  the  operation  going  on. 

«-  In  his  despatch,  Mentschikofif,  after  enumerating  the  forces  which 
were  to  operate  on  Mount  Inkerman,  says:  'The  command  of  the 
*  troops  was  intrusted,' — ^he  does  not  say  by  whom — *  to  General  Dan- 
'  nenbeig.'  My  impression  is  that  by  virtue  of  orders  from  the  Czar, 
Dannenberg  was  the  real  commander  on  Mount  Inkerman,  but  that  (as 
was  natural)  the  language  announcing  this  decision  sought  to  avoid  giv- 
ing more  pain  than  coiQd  be  helped  to  Prince  Mentschikoff,  and  left  it 
possible  for  him  to  think  he  could  daiia  a  paramount  authority,  with- 
out making  him  feel  strong  enough  to  infifA  upon  being  obeyed. 

f  This  was  recotmted  to  me  by  the  officer  to  whom  Mentschikoff  ad- 
dressed his  words. 
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CHAP. 

VI.  IV. 

'^^  ^^^^       By  continuing  to  keep  a  large  proportion  of  Ids  guK 

berg's        in  battery  upon  the  crest  of  Shell  Hill  and  the  Jus 

conduct-     Greneral  Dannenberg  still  presented  to  his  adversaries 

l^S^t.      a  specious  front  of  battle ;  and  under  cover  of  thii 

the  remainder  of  his  artUleiy  began  to  draw  oflFi 

two  columns^  one  descending  to  make  for  SebastopC'. 

by  the  West  Sapper's  Road,  the  other  going  dovn 

through  St  George's  Bavine,  and  retreating  along  tk 

shore  of  the  Roadstead  in  the  direction  of  Inkermas 

Bridge.     Of  the  bodies  of  infantry  which  had  been 

ordered  to  commence  their  retreat  there  were  some 

which  attended  the  steps  of  the  two  artillery  col' 

umnSy  but  others  made  off  by  the  Post-road  and  tbt 

bed  of  the  Quarry  Ravine. 

Having  firsTLnt  away  tiie  crippled  portions  of 

his  ordnance^  the  enemy  proceeded  to  withdraw  his 

batteries  gradually  from  the  front  by  removing  four 

Difficoity    guns  at  a  time;  and,  although  taking  place  under 

^jJJJing     strong  artillery-fire,  the    operation   was  conducted 

Sm^rtii-   throughout  with  unfailing  steadiness.    To  our  artil- 

M^nt^™    lerymen,  as  indeed  to  all  others  well  acquainted  with 

inkenxuin.  g^^j^  operations,  it  has  always  seemed  that  the  task  of 

withdrawing  the  enemy's  cumbrous  and  now  shattered 

artillery  from  the  top  of  Mount  Inkerman  to  its  foot 

must  have  been  one  of  extraordinary  difl&culty.     The 

Circum-      exploit  was  one  which  elicited  the  admirable  per- 

favouring   scvcrauce  Bud  stcadiucss  of  the  Russian  soldiery  in 

their  hour  of  adversity ;  but  what,  after  all,  made  is 

possible  was  the  assent  of  the  Allies.     In  the  absence 
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of  any  pursuit,  the  task,  however  immense,  could  CHAP, 
scarce  £eu1  to  be  compassed  at  last  by  continued  and  < — ^-^ 
strenuous  eflfortfl,  IthPenod. 

There  at  length  came  a  time  when  along  the  whole  The  two 
crest  of  Shell  Hill  two  batteries  only  remained ;  but  sian  ut- 
these,  favoured  perhaps  by  some  advantage  of  ground,  sheU  HUi. 
were  maintaining  an  unequal  conflict  against  the  two 
18-pounders   with   valiant   obstinacy.      Lord   Rag-  Lord  Rag- 
lan, understanding  apparently  that  Canrobert  would  of  aooeier. 
persist  in  hanging  back  imtil  the  last  gun  should  wit"£ 
disappear  firom  Shell  Hill,  became  anxious  that  the 
enemy's  two  remaining  batteries  should  no  longer 

withdrawal  was  one  that  would  scarce  have  occurred 
to  any  other  than  a  practised  soldier.      He  sent  a 
message  to  Dickson,  guesting  him  to  cease  firing; 
for  then,  he  said,  he  imagined  that  the  two  opposing 
batteries  would  probably  begin  their  retreat.     His  TheiMt 
.ugury.  or  r^  to  insight,  proved  Jm«t  ii^tatly  C^^, 
true ;    for  when  Dickson  ceased  firing,  the  two  bat-  hol 
teries  began  to  limber  up ;  and  before  many  minutes, 
the  last  of  the  enemy's  guns  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Shell  HilL* 

By  about  three  o'clock,  t  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  3  o'clock, 
all  his  forces  from  the  topland  of  Mount  Inkerman,  lands  of 

Mount 

*  When  he  had  been  ordered  to  cease  firing  firom  HiU  Bend,  Dickson, 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Baglan,  made  strenuous  efforts  (which  were  con- 
tinued even  until  dark)  to  bring  forward  one  of  his  18-pounders ;  but 
the  physical  difficulties  of  the  task — as  compared  with  the  means  of 
overcoming  them — ^were  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being  brought  to  the 
opposite  heights  in  time  for  further  usefulness. 

t  At  half-past  two  according  to  the  French. 
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CHAP,  leaving  only  behind  him,  amongst  the  lesser  wrecb 

>     ^'   /  of  battle,  his  ghastly  thousands  of  dead  and  wounded 
7th  Period,  ^^j^^    g^  j^^^  g^  f^  ^  g^^  j^^  -j^^  g^  immense  toil 

man  now    to  endure  before  his  retreat  would  be  accomplished; 
the  Ru8-     but  it  was  on  the  steep  descents  of  the  Mount,  or  on 
the  marshland  by  Inkennan  Bridge,  and  no  longer  on 
the  old  field  of  battle,  that  he  might  have  to  encount^ 
fresh  troubles. 
Fire  from       When  the  enemy  had  disappeared  from  the  top- 
Boa^      lands  of  Mount  Inkerman,  his  two  steam-ships  at  the 
Bhipe.        head  of  the  Koadstead  opened  fire  from  their  star- 
board broadsides,  and  swept  the  now  vacant  ground 
on  the  eastern  part  of  Shell  Hill  with  blasts  of  round- 
shot  and  shell. 


V. 


8.80.  Ad-      After  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  enemy b  forces 
Y^^^  ^  had  descended  from  the  Inkerman  toplands  half  as 
Irap^ied   ^^^^  ^^  Suffered  to  pass;  and  then  Greneral  Can- 
wSm^*^  robert  threw  forward  a  battery  supported  by  two  bat' 
result  of     talions  of  Zouaves  to  the  crest  of  East  Jut*    He  had 
ment.        entreated  at  one  time  that  the  Zouaves  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  *  bonnet  de  poil ;'  but,  if  his  request 
found  assent  at  the  moment,  it  did  not  result  at  this 
hour  in  a  useless  advance  of  the  Guards. 

The  French  guns,  it  would  seem,  wrought  some 
mischief  amongst  the  columns  retreating  over   the 

*  The  Lainsecq  batteiy.  The  French  official  accoimts  place  this  a^- 
rance  at  'about  three  o'clock/  but  agree  with  the  text  in  placing i: 
half  an  hour  later  than  the  moment  when  the  last  of  the  Rassiass 
disappeared  from  the  Inkerman  toplands. 
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marshy  but  the  steam-ships  soon  interposed,  striking  CHAP, 

down  some  of  Canrobert's  people;   and  thenceforth  ^     y '   * 

the  enemy  was  no  longer  molested  in  his  eastern  line  7**^**'*<^ 
of  retreat 


VI. 


Greneral  Canrobert  and  Lord  Raglan  rode  up  side  General 
by  side  to  the  East  Jut,  and  thence  surveyed  Pauloff's  and  Loid 
forces  retreating  across  the  Inkerman  marsh ;  but  it  onthe 
was  in  speaking  to  one  of  his  own  staff  tJiat  the  vadted 
English  commander  imparted  the  singularly  accurate  ^<^y. 
Btumise  he  then  hazarded.^    Conjoining  what  he  saw 
on  the  marsh  with  his  other  impressions  of  the  battle, 
he  said,  '  I  have  been  attacked  by  40,000  men/    He 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  conscious  that 
the  repression  of  these  multitudinous  aasaUants  had 
been  largely  owing  to  the  happy  conception  and  the 
firm  resolve  by  which  he  had  foimd  himself  able  to 
bring  up  the  two  IS-pounders;  but  he  was  always 
forgetful  of  self ;  and  it  happened  that  there  rode  up 
a  man  who  had  helped  him — ^and  helped  him  superbly 
— in  giving  effect  to  his  orders.    For  once  Lord  Rag- 
lan gave  utterance  to  a  word  which  was  scarce  to  be 
foimd  in  any  of  his  great  master's  deapatchea.     He 
said  to  CoUingwood  Dickson,  *You  have  covered 
'  yourself  with  glory/ 

The  French  and    the  English  commanders  dis- 
mounted.   Greneral  Canrobert  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 

*  To  Wetherally  I  think,  or,  at  all  eyents,  in  Mb  hearing. 
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CHAP,  and  resting  the  further  end  of  a  field-glass  on  hs 
' — ^-^  horse's  saddle,  stpgd  observing  the  march  of  the  troops 
ih  Period,  ^^  -^^  stflFered  to  escape  hun,  and  already,  perhaps, 
experiencbg  his  first  bitter  pangs  of  regret  for  oppor- 
tunities lost 

The  ground  here,  as  elsewhere  on  Mount  InkermaB, 
was  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded  Russians.  Froic 
some  of  these  last  there  came  cries  and  moans  which 
were  piteous  to  hear.  Some  found  means  to  cry  ou: 
for  'the  hospital,'  some  for  *  water,'  some  only  for 
pity.  Men  appealed  in  their  agonies  to  a  common 
faith,  and  invoked  the  name  of  her  who  must  be  dear 
— ^so  they  fondly  imagined — to  all  the  Chinches  of 
Christ.  There  was  one  of  these  wounded  Rossiass 
who  crawled  to  the  side  of  Lord  Raglan,  imploring 
for  a  draught  of  water.  Lord  Raglan — ^with  his  om 
hand — ^with  his  one  kindly  hand — ^made  haste  to 
.^  the  -^•.  head,  .uppLng  him  ta.de,ly  in . 
sitting  posture,  and  asked,  whilst  he  did  so,  for 
means  to  quench  the  sufferer's  thirst;  but  he  asked 
in  vain.  No  officer  near  had  a  flask  which  bad  not 
been  drained.  Water,  water,  a  drink  of  cold  water, 
was  more  than  the  chief  could  grant  in  this,  his  hour 
of  victory. 


VIL 


Reteeat  All  this  whilc,  the  great  train  of  artillery  which 

artiUery     Soimouoff  had  brought  up  from  Sebastopol  was  faD- 
up  from     ing  back  grievously  shattered  to  make  for  the  Earabel 


^  B 

pnse. 
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Faubourg  ;•  and — although  with  less  than  sixty  men  CHAP. 
— an  effort  to  break  in  upon  its  line  of  retreat  was  ^  y'  * 
boldly,  yet  sagaciously  made.  •  7«*Pmorf. 

The  enterprise  did  not  originate  with  troops  dis-  poi. 
posed   on  Moimt  Inkerman.     Descending  from  his  wadd/i 
post  on  the  Victoria  Ridge,  with  one  company  of  the  ^"^^ 
50th  Regiment,!  Colonel  Waddy  found  means  to  cross 
over  the  depths  of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  and  thence 
make  his  way  up  to  the  north-western  angle  of  Mount 
Inkerman.    Once  there,  he  began  to  advance  through 
a  covert  of  brushwood  against  the  huge  artillery 
train  then  retreating  across  his  front  by  the  West 
Sapper's  Road. 

Chance  at  first  seemed  to  favour  his  enterprise ; 
for  not  only  was  he  upon  the  flank  of  a  retreating 
artilleiy,  with  ita  gunners,  ite  guns,  ite  gun-carriages, 
its  drivers,  its  waggons,  its  great  teams  of  draught* 
horses,  all  jammed  into  one  crowded  column  of  route 
several  himdred  yards  deep,  but  he  approached  it 
besides  at  a  time  when — overtaken  by  missiles  which 
threw  down  some  of  its  tumbrils — ^the  mass  had  been 
brought  to  a  lock,  and  when,  moreover,  the  infantry 
— ^not  dreaming  of  any  attack  on  ground  so  close  to 
Sebastopol — ^was  taking  a  route  lower  down,  which 
passed  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf. 

The  enemy  considered  that  his  hampered  train  of 
artillery  was  simply  helpless  against  infantry,  and 
being  prevented  by  the  brushwood  from  detecting 

*  This  portion  of  the  enemy's  artilleiy  comprised  38  guns,  of  which 
22  were  heavy  gons  of  position, 
t  The  Na  7  company,  with  a  strength  of  56  men. 
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CHAP,  the  paucity  of  his  assailants,  he  seems  to  have  believed 
.  y  >  for  a  moment  that  the  enormous  prize  they  were 
ithP^rM.  coveting  must  be  upon  the  very  point  of  falling  into 

their  hands.* 
itflfnu-  But  it  happened  that  the  Czar's  greatest  soldier 
Colonel^  was  riding  in  this  part  of  the  field.  Colonel  de 
odieben.  ^odlebeu  at  once  apprehended  the  full  extent  of  the 
peril,  and  instantly  judged  that  the  assailants  should 
be — ^not  simply  checked  and  fended  off  with  a  light 
hand,  but-peremptorily  stopped  in  their  advance 
by  interposing  ample  masses  betwixt  them  and  the 
obstructed  artillery.  As  a  first  means  of  facing  the 
onset  he  laid  hold  of  a  company  of  the  Ouglitz  r^- 
ment — ^the  nearest  foot-soldiers  at  hand — ^and  sent  it 
forward  in  skirmishing  order  to  confix)nt  the  sffiail- 
ants.  He .  stopped  the  march  of  the  whole  Boa* 
tirsk  regiment — ^a  force  more  than  3000  strong — 
throwing  forward  two  of  its  battalions  in  a  double 
line  of  company  columns,  and  holding  the  two  other 
battalions  in  reserve.  To  give  confidence  to  the 
infantry  he  even  threw  forward  four  gunsn-foUowed 
afterwards  by  more — and  caused  them  to  open  fire 
upon  our  slender  thread  of  soldiery. 

Stopped  thus  in  the  midst  of  their  onset  upon  the 
flank  of  the  troubled  artillery,  the  venturesome  com- 
pany of  the  *  Fiftieth '  could  now  do  no  more  tiian 
ply  the  fire  of  their  rifles ;  and  Todleben  meanwhile 
despatched  Skariatine  to  Admiral  Istomine,  request- 

*  '  Piofitant  de  cet  obstacle  [i.«.  the  lock  in  the  aitilleiy  train]  les 
'  tiraillenn  ennemis  abritds  deiri^  les  buissons  s'appioch^nt  ai.pr^ 
'  de  noB  pieces  qu'ils  etaient  but  le  point  de  s'en  emparer.' — D^^oiBe 
de  Sebastopol,  p.  460. 
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ing  that  a  number  of  sailors  might  be  sent  up  to  aid  C  HAP. 
the  axtillerymen.  ^ — ^-l-^ 

Skariatine — a  young  naval  officer  of  great  zeal  and  '^^^^''^' 
ability — was  not  a  man  likely  to  fail  in  any  practi- 
cable mission  ;*  and  he  not  only  brought  back  a  large 
body  of  sailors  as  demanded  by  Todleben,  but,  with 
them,  two  battalions  of  sappers.    The  superadded 
resources  thus  brought  up  to  aid  the  artillerymen 
were  applied  with  great  zeal  and  great  skill  to  the 
object  of  unlocking  and  moving  this  heavy  agglo-  8  o'clock, 
merate  of  ordnance-carriages,  and  gradually  dragging  enony's 
them  in ;  but  the  evening  had  reached  eight  o'clock  I^m- 
before  the  last  piece  of  cannon  passed  back  within  and  the 
the  lines  of  defence.  fi^tSwi 

So  ended  the  fight  on  Mount  Inkermau.  ®^* 


I. 

From  this  fight  on  Mount  Inkerman  there  resulted.  Looms  mu- 
it  seems,  to  the  enemy  a  loss  of  10,729 1  in  killed,  in  the 
wounded,   and  prisoners.      Amongst    his  killed  or  MoanT 
wounded  there  were  six  generals;    and,   if  Russian  ^  ^^^' 
grades  were  like  ours,  the  number  might  be  stated  at  R'wffl^M- 
twelve;  for,  besides  Soimonoff  and  Villebois,   and 

*  The  then  youthful  lieutenant  was  destined  to  become  highly  dis- 
tinguished  for  the  biayezy  and  zeal  he  afterwaxds  displayed  in  the 
defence  of  the '  ouvrages  blanches.' 

t  Official  Return. — This  gives  2988  as  the  number  of  the  killed  ;  but 
I  do  not  introduce  that  figure  into  the  text,  because  it  was  evidently 
impossible  for  the  Russians,  when  excluded  j&om  the  field  of  battle, 
to  know  with  any  certainty  how  many  of  theix  *  missing '  had  been 
killed. 
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CHAP.  Ochterlon^)  and  the  rest  of  the  six  stricken  chie& 
having  actual  rank  as  generals,  there  were  slain  Gt 
wounded  six  other  officers,  who  each  of  them  held  a 
command  extending  over  thousands  of  men.*  The 
enemy  lost  altogether  256  officers.  Bringing  fifty  bat- 
talions to  Mount  Inkerman,  he  kept  sixteen  in  reserve, 
and  all  those  to  the  last  remained  sound ;  but  in  the 
thirty-four  fighting  battalions  with  which  he  deliv- 
ered his  successive  attacks,  dire  havoc  was  wrought 
Twelve  of  them  were  all  but  annulled ;  and  twelve 
more  were  so  shattered  and  beaten  as  to  become  for 
the  time  nearly  powerless,  leaving  not  more  than  ten 
out  of  the  whole  thirty-four  which  continued  to  be  at 
all  fit  for  combat;  and  even  in  those — ^but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  four  Okhotsk  battalions,  where  the 
'  killed '  exceeded  the  *  wounded  ' — the  losses  were 
ruinously  great. 

By  the  In  proportion  to  what  they  achieved,  the  losses  of 

the  English  were  moderate,  but  great,  very  great,  in 
comparison  with  their  scanty  numbers.  Out  of  a 
strength  of  only  7464  infantry  collected  on  Mount 
Inkerman,  with  200  cavalry  and  38  guns,  they  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  2357,  of  whom  597  were 
Idlled-t  Of  their  officers  130  were  struck,  39  being 
killed  and  91  wounded. 

It  is  believed  that  of  the  Guards  engaged  in  their 
false  position  by  the  Sandbag  Battery,  nearly  a  half 

*  Viz.,  the  commandant  of  the  artiUeiy,  and  five  chiefs  of  ^regi- 
*  ments/  comprising  each  on  an  ayerage  more  than  2800  men. 

t  OflEicial  Return  hy  our  adjutant-general ;  the  numbers  being  got 
at  by  deducting  the  losses  which  did  not  occur  on  Mount  Inker- 
man. 


EDgliah. 
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were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  space  of  an  CHAP, 
hour ; .  and  in  the  right  wing  of  the  2l8t  FusiUers-  ^'■ 
a  body  which  fought  in  the  centre— the  proportion  of 
losses  proved  even  more  huge;  whilst  in  the  20th 
and  57th  regiments  it  was  not  much  less.  Because 
fighting  for  the  most  part  in  scanty  numbers,  the  com- 
batants  of  the  2d  Division  were  able  to  cany  on  their 
lengthened  struggle  from  the  hour  before  daybreak 
to  one  in  the  afternoon  without  losing  more  than 
about  three-eighths  of  their  strength;  and  in  the  com- 
panics  of  the  77th  under  Egerton,  which  exerted,  as 
we  saw,  a  great  sway  over  the  course  of  events,  the 
proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  was  little  more  than 
one-fifth. 

Besides  Lord  Baglan  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Headquarters  Staff,  there  were  ten  English 
generals  who  came  into  action  on  Mount  Inkerman, 
and  these  ten,  with  five  other  chiefs  who  succeeded  to 
divisional  or  brigade  commands  (thus  making  alto- 
gether fifteen),  were,  all  of  them,  either  killed  or 
wounded,  or  had  their  horses  shot  under  them.t  And, 
with  only  a  single  exception,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  eighteen  colonels  or  other  officers,  who  brought 
regiments,  or  lesser  detachments,  of  Foot  to  Mount 
Inkerman,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle,  j; 

*  The  strength  of  the  Qoards  at  Inkennan  was  1331,  but  the  portion 
of  them  above  mentioned  aa  engaged  by  the  Sandbag  Battery  nimibered 
only  1098.  No  doubt,  some  of  the  694  casualties  which  befell  the 
Guards  generally,  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  but  not,  I  be- 
lieve, so  many  as  to  vitiate  the  above  statement. 

+  See  the  table  in  the  next  page. 

X  See  the  second  table,  p.  447. 
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CHAP.       The  French  stated  that  their  loss  on  Mount  Inker- 

rv 

^ — ^-1-/  man  comprised  13  officers  and  130  men  killed,  and 
Frendh.      ^^  officcrs  and  750  men  wounded.*    We  saw  that 
General  Canrobert  himself  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm,  and  that  Colonel  de  Camas  was  killed. 

The  piece  of  French  cannon  which  the  enemy  took 
was  left  on  the  battle-field,  and  recovered  after  the 
close  of  the  action.  No  gun,  Bussian,  English,  or 
French,  was  definitively  lost 


to  7.80 

A.M. 


IL 


Outline  of       The  outUncs  of  the  fight — like  those  of  Mount 
^       Inkerman  itself — are  indented  and  jagged,  but  well 
marked. 

5.45  a.m.  First  Period. — Coming  up  from  the  west  under 
Soimonoff,  and  from  the  east  under  Pauloff,  40,000 
assailants  moved  forward  under  so  thick  a  cover  of 
darkness  and  mist,  that  by  no  greater  effort  than  that 
of  driving  in  an  outlying  picket,  General  Soimonoff  was 
able  to  plant  on  Shell  HiU  a  powerful  artUleiy  sup- 
ported by  heavy  bodies  of  foot.  From  the  command- 
ing position  thus  rapidly  seized,  and  now  guarded  by 
sixteen  battalions,  twenty  other  battalions  with  a 
strength  of  full  15,000  men  were  thrown  forward  to 
attack  General  Pennefather  along  his  whole  frost 
whilst  a  force  called  the  *  Under-road  colimm  *  moved 
up  unobstructed  by  the  bed  of  the  Careenage  Ravine, 

*  Return  from  Bosquet,  imparted  to  our  headquarters  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  battle. 
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in  order  to  tunx  his  left  flank.  On  his  right  for^CHAF. 
some  time  the  «>emy  triumphed ;  he  »i«d  Le  of  -Zi- 
our  guns ;  he  drove  from  the  field  a  bewildered  body 
of  nearly  400  foot ;  and  meanwhile  with  the  Ui^der- 
road  column  he  successfully  turned  the  position,  com- 
ing up  by  the  Well-way  at  last  to  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Pennefather's  tents. 

Then,  however,  all  changed ;  and  the  mist  which 
had  thus  far  protected  the  enemy,  began  to  favour 
our  people  by  taking  from  the  many  their  power  of 
righUy  '™lLg  b%  n^ber.  fii  the  L  their 
sense  of  weakness.  It  resulted  that  (with  the  aid 
of  some  batteries)  3300^  of  our  infantry  under 
Penne£a.ther  and  Buller  found  means  to  defeat  with 
great  slaughter,  and  even  to  expunge  from  the 
battle-field  the  whole  of  the  15,000  men  who  had 
assaulted  their  front,  and,  moreover,  proved  able  to 
rout  the  Under-road  column  at  a  moment  when  it  * 
was  driying  into  the  veiy  camp  of  the  2d  Division. 

The  number  of  Bussian  officers  struck  down  was 
appallingly  great,  and  General  Soimonoff  himself  fell 
mortally  wounded. 

Second  Period. — General  Dannenberg  now  coming 
up  assumed  the  command,  and  began  to  act  with  7.80  a.m. 
fresh  troops.  By  attacking  not  only  the  front  of  the 
diglish  position,  but  also  the  valueless  ledge  sur- 
mounted by  the  Sandbag  Battery,  he  challenged  his 
adversaries  to  meet  him  in  two  separate  combats;  and 
our  soldiery  believing  —  though  wrongly — that  the 
dismantled  work  must  be  a  part  of  the  English 

*  SedS— 390  »  3302. 
VOL.  V.  2  P 
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CHAP,  defences,  fastened  on  it  with  so  eager  a  hold^  tkt 
Lord  Raglan — ^in  the  midst  of  close  fighting — coul- 
not  even  attempt  to  withdraw  thenu  The  mistake 
long  continued  to  work  its  baneful  effects ;  and  the 
combatant  part  of  the  English  force  (now  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  fresh  troops)  divided  itself  into 
two  unconnected  assemblages,  with  a  dangerous  gap 
between  them.  In  one  of  the  two  simultaneous  fig}it> 
thus  provoked — that  is,  the  one  in  front  of  Home 
Ridge — General  Pennefather,  with  very  scant  means» 
proved  able  to  hurl  back  every  onset ;  whilst  in  tte 
fight  for  the  Sandbag  Battery,  after  long  and  obstinate 
struggles,  our  people  drove  down  the  whole  multitude 
which  had  swarmed  on  the  ledge  of  the  Eatspiir; 
but  then,  haplessly,  they  went  on  to  do  more,  achiey* 
ing  what  I  have  called  a  'false  victory'  over  the  left 
wing  of  the  Russian  army.  Excepting  only  a  few 
score  of  men  with  difficulty  reatrained  from  pm^t 
they  all  of  them  poured  down  the  steeps,  attacking  or 
chasing  the  enemy,  became  dispersed  in  the  cope- 
wood,  and  in  this  way  annulled  for  a  time  tiieii 
power  of  rendering  fresh  services. 

Russian  troops,  it  was  suddenly  found,  had  moved 
up  unopposed  through  the  Gap,  and  the  few  score  of 
English  still  remaining  on  the  heights  then  seemed 
to  be  entirely  cut  off,  yet  proved  able  to  fight  their 
way  home. 

For  some  time,  the  two  French  battalions  which 
had  come  up  would  take  no  part  in  the  fight ;  but 
one  of  them — ^the  6th  of  the  line — amoved  forward  at 
length  with  good  will  against  the  flank  of  a  Russian 
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force  then  advancing  along  the  Fore  Ridge.     The  CHAP, 
enemy  thus  threatened  fell  back,  and  the  French  ^ — . — * 
battalion  yictoriously  made  good    its    advance    to 
ground  on  the  west  of  the  Eitspur. 

Thus  the  efforts  the  enemy  made  in  the  course  of 
this  Second  Period  resulted  after  all  in  discomfiture ; 
but  by  the  continued  necessity  for  guarding  our  left, 
by  Fennefather's  still  ardent  propensity  to  fight  out  in 
front  of  his  heights,  and  now  finally  by  the  losses  and 
the  dispersions  sustained  on  the  Eitspur,  the  number 
of  English  foot-soldiers  that  could  be  mustered  for  the 
immediate  defence  of  Home  Sidge  was  brought  down 
to  diminutive  proportions. 

Third  Period. — ^That  immediate  defence  of  their  8.80a.m. 
position  for  which  our  people  were  thus  ill  provided  a.]i.' 
became  the  very  problem  in  hand.  The  enemy  con- 
centrating his  efforts  upon  one  setded  purpose,  de- 
livered a  weighty  attack  upon  the  Home  Ridge,  now 
almost  denuded  of  English  infantry,  but  guarded  by 
the  7th  L^ger — a  battalion  900  strong.  His  advanced 
troops  broke  over  the  crest,  obtained  some  signal 
advantages  over  both  the  English  and  French,  and 
then,  upon  being  better  confronted,  began  to  fall  back ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  assailing  masses  had  not  ceased 
to  advance  all  this  while,  and  was  soon  ascending 
the  Ridge.  Then  with  the  7th  L^ger,  with  a  truant 
little  band  of  Zouaves,  and  with  the  few  of  our  own 
people  whom  he  could  gather  around  him,  General 
PennefEither,  after  a  singular  struggle  which  hung  for 
some  minutes  in  doubt,  found  means  to  defeat  the 
great  columns  thus  attacking  his  centre;   and,  the 
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CHAP,  collateral  forces  brought  up  on  the  right  and  on  the 
^I^  left  being  almost  simultaneously  overthrown  by  other 
portions  of  our  infantry,  and  in  part  also  too  by  our 
guns,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  troops  which  had 
undertaken  this  onslaught  was  triumphantly  swept 
back  into  the  Quarry  Ravine. 
9.16  a.m.  Fourth  Period. — ^The  Allies  having  no  troops  h 
" ''  ^"-  hand  with  which  to  press  their  advance,  the  Temv 
very  soon  rallied,  and  with  some  vigour  turned  «. 
his  pursuers.  The  French  6th  of  the  Lane  had  bea 
dre^ly  driven  back  ftom  o«r  right  fion.,  «.d  .. 
people  engaged  at  the  centre  were  more  or  less  losing 
ground,  when  the  accession  of  the  two  18-poimdeis 
ordered  up  by  Lord  Raglan  put  an  end  all  at  once 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Russians  in  the  artillenr 
arm,  and  began  to  tear  open  that  stronghold  on  the 
crest  of  Shell  Hill  which  had  hitherto  furnished  the 
basis  for  all  their  successive  attacks. 

When  in  this  condition  of  things  General  Bosquet 

approached  with  fresh  troops,  there  seemed  to  he 

ground  for  believing  that  the  end  of  the  fight  must 

be  near. 

10  A.M.  to       Fifth  Period. — ^When  Bosquet's  acceding  reinforce- 

11    A-M 

ments  had  brought  up  his  infantry  on  Mount  Liker- 
man  to  a  strength  of  3500,  he  was  induced  to  advance 
with  a  great  part  of  this  force  to  the  false  position  of 
the  Inkerman  Tusk.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  Russian 
column  moving  up  to  ground  on  his  left  where  he 
fancied  the  English  stood  posted,  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  in  great  haste  with  the  loss  of  a  gun;  and,  some 
Russian  battalions  appearing  in  another  direction,  it 
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was  only  by  a  swift  spring  to  the  rear  that  his  troops  CHAP, 
drawn  up  on  the  Tusk  proved  able  to  make  good  their 
escape.  The  1600  French  troops  disposed  on  Bos- 
quet's left  rear  fell  back  behind  the  Home  Ridge; 
and,  the  cavalry  which  Canrobert  brought  up  to 
cover  the  retreat  being  driven  from  the  field  by 
some  shells,  all  this  succession  of  adverse  occurrences 
seemed  threatening  to  end  in  disaster.  The  French 
troops  became  disconcerted,  and  the  Allies  were  from 
this  cause  in  jeopardy. 

Their  weakness,  however,  was  masked  by  the  vigour 
of  the  English  defence  maintained  all  this  while  at  the 
Barrier,  as  well  as  by  the  might  of  the  two  18 -pounders; 
and,  General  Dannenberg,  not  seizing  his  opportunity, 
the  despondency  of  the  French  passed  away. 

Upon  the  accession  of  yet  further  reinforcements, 
General  Bosquet  resumed  the  offensive,  and  with  two 
of  his  battalions  he  not  only  defeated  that  agile 
Sclinghinsk  regiment  which  had  once  more  climbed 
up  the  Kitspur,  but  drove  it  down  over  the  aqueduct, 
and  out  of  the  Inkerman  battle-field.  He  also  with- 
drew both  the  7th  L^ger  and  the  6th  of  the  Line  from 
their  shelter  behind  the  Home  Eidge,  and  again  sent 
them  forward,  but  they  moved  by  the  course  of  the 
Post -road,  and  there  had  the  English  in  front  of 
them. 

Then  the  share  of  the  French  infantry  in  this  Inker- 
man  conflict  was  unaccountably  brought  to  a  close.^ 

*  They  advaBced,  as  we  have  seen,  some  four  hoois  afterwards;  but 
by  that  time,  the  Russians  had  abandoned  the  toplands  of  Mount  In* 
kerman,  and  the  *  conflict '  had  come  to  an  end. 
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CHAP.       Sixth  Period.— Whilst  still  minded  to  hold  faat  their 

VI. 
^'    v'   ^  respective  positions  on  Mount  Inkerman,  both  ti« 

W^  ^  Russians  and  the  French  now  abandoned  the  offes- 

« 

sive ;  but  our  people,  still  disputing  the  victory  whici 
Canrobert  would  thus  concede  to  his  adversaries^ 
maintained  the  fight  two  hours  longer  without  the 
aid  of  French  infantry,  passed  graduaUy  from  their 
old  attitude  of  aggressive  defence  to  one  of  decisive 
attack,  and  at  length,  by  the  united  power  of  Lord 
Raglan's  two  1 8-pounders  and  a  small  daring  band  of 
foot- soldiery,  put  so  sharp  a  stress  on  Dannenbeig, 
that — without  consulting  Prince  Mentschikoff — he 
determined  at  once  to  retreat 

Seventh  Period — No  pursuit  worth  recording  took 
place,  and  General  Dannenberg's  retreat  being  ac- 
complished at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  action 
came  to  an  end. 


1  P.M.  to 
8  P.M. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


GLOSS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ENGAGEMENT. 


I. 

We  saw  that  the  enemy's  plan  for  the  general  CHAP, 
engagement  of  the  5th  of  November  had  been  con-  .  ...^ '  .> 
structed  upon  such  a  baais  that  the  failure  of  his  ?^!i;5** 

^  enemy  • 

enterprise  against  Mount  Inkerman  must  paralyse  his  ^^^on 
action  elsewhere.     The  forces  left  in  Sebastopol  formed  ink^n^^j 

^  paralyied 

that  part  of  the  Russian  line  of  battle  which  extended  '^  •^^ 
along  the  course  of  the  '  Southside '  defences  upon  a 
front  of  four  miles,  and  they  were  instructed  that  their 
duty  for  the  day  (as  distinguished  from  their  accus- 
tomed task  of  resisting  siege  operations)  waa  that  of 
troops  taking  part  in  a  battle ;  but  except  as  regards  inaotion 
Timovieff's  sortie,  the  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  gumon 
action  in  this  Sebastopol  part  of  the  field  were  based,  m^p«rt 
as  we  saw,  on  contingencies  which  did  not  occur,  and  ^nt  ^ 
therefore  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  garrison  idle.^ 

But  this  neutralisation  of  the  Sebastopol  garrison  loMtioa 
was  not  the  most  signal  defect  which  disclosed  itself  oorteha^ 

*  Its  losses  in  killed  and  ivonnded,  irrespectively  of  Timoyieff*s  sortie, 
were  111. 
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CHAP,  in  the  practical  working  of  a  reaJly  ingenious  plani 
' — v-^  Prince  GortchakoflT,  as  we  know,  with  his  22,000  men, 

hk22ooo  "^^  ^  V^^  ^*^  unfeigned  activity  so  soon  as  ie 
^^^  should  see  the  scant  forces  defending  Mount  Inker- 
man  overborne  and  pressed  back  to  the  Windmill 
Its  came,  bj  their  40,000  assailants  ;  but  hour  after  hour,  that 
single,  that  small  operation  upon  which  so  much  was 
to  hinge,  remained  unperformed,  and  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff  having  waited  all  day  for  the  one  pre-imagined 
event  which  was  to  warrant  him  in  ascending  the 
Chersonese,  could  at  last,  as  he  found,  do  no  better 
than  lead  back  his  troops  to  Tchorgoun.  His  feints 
against  Bosquet  cost  him  only  15  men  in  killed  an3 
wounded ;  and  indeed  were  so  weakly  pronounced,  that 
the  whole  of  the  effort  he  made  was  afterwards 
described  by  Prince  Mentschikoff  as  a  demonstration 
against  Balaclava.^  It  was  natural  enough  that  a 
general  at  the  head  of  22,000  fresh  troops^  who  re- 
mained an  almost  passive  spectator  of  the  battle  long 
rairing  on  the  wold  close  above  him,  should  be  blamed 
b/Ze  of  hiB  fdlow^untrymen  ;ho  did  not  W 
why  he  held  back;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
tethered  all  day  by  the  preciseness  of  his  orders  ;  for 
tiiey  required  him  to  suspend  his  advance  until  the 
defenders  of  Mount  Inkerman  should  be  pressed  back 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  to  an  ascertained  spot ; 
and  the  unforeseen — nay,  unimagined — ^tenacity  of 
a  scanty  yet  obstinate  soldiery  averted  the  fiilfilmeDt 

*  *  The  troops  under  the  command  of  Prince  Qortchakoff  made  a 
'  strong  demonstration  against  Eadikoi,  and  thus  kept  in  activity  Ha 
'  enemy's  detachment  at  Balaclava.' — ^Prince  Mentschikoff's  despatch 
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of  the  one  condition  which  would  serve  to  unleash  CHAP. 
,.  VIL 

nun.  ' — ^ — ' 

The  AUies,  no  less  than  the  Russians,  had  their  in-  inaction  of 

-  •  •       n     mi      f-i  1  1  the  French 

stance  of  "  non-intervention.     The  French  trenches,  as  forces  con- 
we  saw,  had  been  pushed  forward  to  within  a  few  yards  the°Fi4- 
of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion ;  and  some  judge  that  a  deter-  tion. 
mined  attack  on  that  part  of  the  defences,  if  delivered 
when  the  garrison  was  learning  of  the  defeat  and  the 
slaughter  sustained  on  Mount  Inkerman,  may  have 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  place ;  but  General  Canrobert 
was  not  in  the  mood — nay,  he  hardly,  indeed,  was 
the  man — ^for  undertaking  any  such  enterprise.*    The 
Allies  engaged  in  the  siege  did  nothing  to  convert  the 
enemy's  overthrow  on  Mount  Inkerman  into  a  crush- 
ing disaster. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  issue  of  The  bear. 

.     ^  >  ^  ingofthe 

this  general  engagement  of  the  5th  of  November  was  main  fight 

_  -  on  the 

governed  exclusively  by  the  issue  of  the  fight  on  general 
Mount  Inkerman ;  and,  with  only  those  limited  qua-  ment; 
lifications  which  have  been  already  indicated,  one  "dof ih« 

"^  '  comDats 

might  add,  that  the  fight  on  Mount  Inkerman  was  ®^T^" 
left  to  run  out  to  its  actual  conclusion  without  being  main  fight 
swayed  by  occurrences  in  any  other  parts  of  the  field. 


II. 

From  the  general  engagement  of  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, including  the  fight  on  Mount  Inkerman,  there  from  the 

*  General  Canrobert — a  man  no  less  candid  than  personally  biaye— 
would,  I  believe,  say  this  himself.  Always  willing,  and  even  prone  to 
risk  his  own  life,  he  could  not  bear  taking  upon  himself  to  sacrifice  his 
men. 
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CHAP,  resulted,  it  seems,  to  the  Eassians  a  loss  of  11,959  in 

' — ^-l"/  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;*  to  the  English  & 

f^.      loss  of  2573,  of  whom  635  were  killed.t    The  loss  of 

™®°**        the  French  in  killed,  including  25  officers,  reached 

only  175;  but  their  returns  of  the  wounded  show  95 

officers  and  1530  men,  thus  bringiag  up  their  entire 

loss,  as  officially  stated,  to  exactly  I8OO4 

*  Official  retoriL  This  gives  3286  as  the  nmnber  of  the  RusBians 
killed.    But  see  note  ante,  p.  443.J 

t  Official  return. 

X  Ibid.  The  proportions  in  which  these  collected  losses  occorred  a: 
Mount  Inkerman,  and  other  parts  of  the  general  battle-field,  will  If 
found  by  recurring  to  statements  made  ante  in  pp.  85,  443, 455,  456. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  INKERMAN  KARRATIVE. 


L 

The  Allies  proposed  to  Prince  Mentschikoff  under  CHAP. 
a  flag  of  truce,  that  his  people  should  come  out  to  ^ — , — ^ 
bury  their  dead;  but  the  Prince  was  too  wary  to  ^ISf^** 
undertake  a   task  which   could  hardly  have  been  g^J^**^ 
executed  by  Russian  soldiers  without  deepening  their  JSSkT' 
sense  of  defeat,  and  might  even  have  roused  in  their  ?>?«  ®^* 

'  o  to  bury 

bosoms  a  perilous  distrust  of  their  chiefs,  if  not,  in-  their  dead, 
deed,  of  themselves.  For,  whilst  the  bodies  of  the 
Allies  were  many,  and  in  some  places  heavily  scat- 
tered, the  Russian  dead  lay  in  heaps;  and  it  must 
have  been  hard  for  a  Russian  observer  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  whether  from  any  inferiority  of  wea- 
pons, or  of  warlike  prowess,  or  from  the  incapacity  of 
some  chief  or  chiefs,  or  from  some  grievous  fault  in 
the  Czar's  way  of  driving  his  flocks,  their  brethren 
had  been  as  sheep  against  wolves. 

Prince  Mentschikoff  answered  rightly  enough,  that 
by  the  custom  of  nations  the  task  of  burying  the 
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CHAP,  dead  lies  on  those  who  hold  possession  of  the  battle- 
^-     field. 


II. 


Charge  Too  often  it  happens  that  the  soldier,  whatever  his 

^Sl^rian  ^  nation,  commits  dire  excesses  in  fightini?.  He  slap 
&  men  although  they  reverse,  or  even  throw  down  their 
butchered  ^jjj^^  j-^^^g  refusing  in  truth  to  give  quarter;  he 

i^^e^    slaughters  the  wounded ;  and  sometimes  in  a  frenzy 

battle.       more  wild,  though  also  less  baneful,  he  goes  and  stahs 

at  the  dead ;  but  in  general,  after  some  interchanges  of 

complaint  and  recrimination,  a  veil  has  been  suffered 

to  fall  over  the  crimes  of  the  battle-field. 

With  Russia  affcer  the  battle  of  Inkerman  it  fared 
otherwise,  and  she  has  had  to  stand  out  excepted 
fix)m  the  easy  forgiveness  which  is  commonly  accorded 
to  nations  at  the  close  of  a  war.  Few  who  knov 
them  will  question  that  the  Russians  are,  upon  the 
whole,  a  gentle,  humane,  and  kind-hearted  people, 
and  there  were  some,  at  least,  of  their  soldiery,  who, 
in  this  very  battle,  gave  quarter  to  adversaries  laying 
down  their  arms.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
of  the  acts  committed  at  Inkerman  against  wounded 
men,  there  were  some  brought  about  by  mistake, 
whilst  others  were  done  under  circumstances  which 
tended  to  palliate  guilt  In  fights  which  sway  to  and 
fro  over  ground  thickly  covered  by  brushwood,  men 
who  have  not  been  wounded  at  all  will  often  lie 
down  for  a  time  to  avoid  some  threatening  danger, 
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and  again  begin  plying  their  firelocks  when  a  good  CHAP, 
opportunity  comes.  Troops  suffering  under  a  fire  >  ^}^'  . 
from  assailants  thus  hidden  are  apt  to  become  indis- 
criminately savage  against  all  prostrate  foes,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  impulse  caused 
part,  at  least,  of  the  slaughter  inflicted  upon  disabled 
men. 

Tet,  after  making  all  fair  allowance  for  error  and 
venial  rage,  it  still  remains  certain  that  Eussian 
soldiery  in  this  battle  of  Inkerman  did  not  only  stab 
wounded  men,  but  commit  the  crime  with  feU  in- 
dustry  indicative  of  a  strongly  set  purpose,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  presence  of  numberless  comrades  apparently 
approving  the  outrages. 

Full  proof  of  all  this  was  elicited  by  a  military 
Court  of  Inquiry,  and  General  Canrobert  concurred 
with  Lord  Baglan  in  denouncing  to  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff  the  atrocious  acts  of  his  soldiery.* 

As  regards  the  true  source  of  an  exceptional  malig-  The  mo- 
nity  driving  good-natured  men  to  go  and  butcher  the  which 

,  oftQsed  thd 

wounded,  there  has  been  a  general  concurrence  of  judg-  atrooities. 
ment ;  and  the  tenor  of  Prince  Mentschikoff 's  answer 
will  be  hardly  surprising  to  those  who  remember  that 
this  war,after  aU,  in  its  origin  was  awar  of  the  Churches, 
and  that  the  infuriate  soldiery  who  could  plunge  and 
re-plunge  their  bayonets  into  the  body  of  a  prostrate, 

*  It  WB8  upon  the  Bnggestion  and  advice  of  Mr  Bomaine,  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  that  Lord  Raglan  aflaembled  the  Court  of  Inquiry;  the 
French  framed  the  remonstrance  at  first  in  Lmguage  so  grand,  and — to 
the  English  taste — so  bombastic,  that  Lord  Baglan  refused  to  sign  it 
whilst  in  that  state,  and  the  document  was  duly  sobered  down  before 
be  put  his  name  to  it. 
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CHAP,  disabled  adversaxy,  had  been  *  consecrated '  only  a  few 
™-     ho,™  before Vw-ing,  and  prayer,  «,d  .iliem, 
g«a.dly  ™>rmg  for  blJ* 

In  answering  the  denunciation,  which  reached  him 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  the  Prince  loftny  repudiated  it 
as  a  charge  which  could  not  be  even  listened  to^  if 
brought  against  the  Imperial  army  generally ;  and  he 
declared  that  a  defenceless  enemy  was,  and  alwap 
would  be,  under  the  protection  of  the  Bussian  flag. 
He,  however,  admitted  it  to  be  possible — ^though  he 
did  not,  he  said,  know  the  fact — ^that  '  individuaUv, 
^  and  in  the  heat  of  combat,'  some  exasperated  soldi^ 
may  have  suflered  himself  to  do  an  act  of  violence 
which  was  to  be  deeply  regretted ;  but  then  he  went 
on  to  show  that,  supposing  the  imputed  butcheries 
to  have  been  really  committed,  they  must  have  been 
provoked,  after  all,  by  a  religious  sentiment*  His 
countrymen,  he  said,  were  an  eminently  religions 
people,  who  could  not  but  be  filled  with  horror 
when  they  learnt  that  a  church — ^very  holy  iu  their 
estimation — had  been  desecrated  by  the  invaders  of 
Bussia ;  and  thrice  he  went  on  to  conclude  that»  if 
any  of  the  French  or  the  English  had  indeed  been 
despatched  on  the  battle-field  whilst  lying  disabled 
by  wounds,  they  must  have  owed  their  fate — ^not  to 
the  ruthlessness,  but — plainly  to  the  outraged  piety 
ofhbfooi».t  ->(!»P7 

*  As  to  the  religious,  or  rather  ecclesiastical,  origin  of  the  war  (which 
had  been  almost  forgotten  by  statesmen,  but  not  by  either  the  priests 
or  the  common  soldiers  of  Russia),  see  '  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  toL  i. 
As  to  the  '  consecration '  for  Inkerman,  see  ante^  p.  60. 

t  The  Prince  to  the  Allied  Generals,  Nov.  9,  1864    The  church  ii 
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Justice  makes  it  imperative  to  follow  up  this  ex-  C  H  A  P. 
planation  by  acknowledging  that  the  religion  of  the 
Russian  is  not^  speaking  generally,  an  aggressive 
sentiment  It  is  in  defence,  not  attack,  that  his 
Churcn  delights  to  be  militant.  His  zeal  glows  at 
the  thought  of  protecting  his  ^  syn-orthodox '  brethren 
from  persecution ;  but  he  does  not  in  general  seek  to 
enforce  his  faith  by  the  sword,  still  less  by  burning 
dissentients. 


III. 


After  springing  on  a  misplanted  picket,  the  column  Wm  the 
driven  back  by  Hugh  Clifford  had  moved  up,  as  we  8iii|iri8ed 
saw,  unobserved  by  the  bed  of  the  Careenage  Bavine  *  "  *'' 
till  it  all  but  reached  Fennefather's  tents ;  *  but  lay- 
ing aside  that  irruption  as  one  that  proved  barren 
and  failed,  would  it  stiU  be  accurate  to  say  that  the 
English  were  ^  surprised '  at  Inkerman  ? 

For  weeks,  they  had  well  understood  that  an  at- 
tack, if  attempted  at  all,  might  there  be  most  hopefully 
ventured ;  and  only  a  few  days  before  they  had  seen 
the  enemy  come  to  make  himself  at  home  on  the 

question  was  a  smaU,  antique  strnctnre,  sacred  to  St  Vladimir,  which 
stood  near  Quarantine  Bay.  The  French,  it  seems,  at  first  took  only 
firewood  from  it,  but  afterwards  some  of  them  pillaged  it  This  con- 
duct was  denounced  as  'Vandalism'  by  Qeneral  Forey,  in  an  order  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  stated  by  Bazancourt  (p.  106}  that  some  of  the  delin- 
quents were  punished.  Prince  Mentschikoff  says  that  the  acts  of 
qwliation  were  visible  from  the  ramparts  of  SebastopoL 

*  The  picket  surprised  and  in  part  captured  was  one,  as  we  saw,  of 
the  Light  Division. 
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CHAP,  ground,  and  even  rehearse  his  enterprise.*  They 
knew,  too,  that  for  such  an  undertaking  early  mom 
was  the  most  fitting  time,  and  some  two  or  three  houis 
after  midnight  they  received  a  vague  warning  in  the 
low,  distant  sound  of  wheels  reported  by  Sargent  and 
Morgan,  followed  up  before  long  by  the  pealing  of 
the  Sebastopol  beUs.  And  again  it  is  true  that  with 
a  moderate  addition  to  the  force  which  performed 
and  supported  the  outpost  duty,  or  even  without 
such  addition — ^though  in  that  case  at  a  risk  of  in- 
curring occasional  vexatious  losses — the  pickets  might 
have  been  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  an 
earlier  notice  of  any  attack  on  Mount  Inkeiman 
than  the  adopted  system  could  insure ;  and  even  in- 
deed without  all  that  hazard,  the  object  might  have 
been  partly  attained  by  causing  the  outlying  pickets 
to  patrol  to  the  front  every  morning  a  little  before 
break  of  day.t  On  the  whole,  it  was  certainly  p(»- 
sible  that  by  a  keener  attention  to  dubious  signs,  and 
an  altered  disposition  of  their  outpost  system,  our 
people  might  have  accelerated  their  discovery  of  the 
coming  attack. 

The  machinery  of  Pennefather's  outpost  system  was 
not  *  set,'  in  such  way  as  to  make  it  detect  the  enemy 
in  the  act  of  ascending  Mount  Inkerman ;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  its  more  limited  task  the  instrument 

*  See  ante^  'p.%et  seq.  The  attack  of  the  26th  October  was  jds^ 
at  noon,  and  yet,  as  we  saw,  Colonel  Federoff  proved  able  to  march  Bctm 
the  north  of  Mount  Inkerman  from  west  to  east  without  being  peiceiW 
by  the  pickets  of  the  2d  Division.  Still,  no  one  thought,  I  believe,  tbt 
Evans  was  then  '  surprised.' 

t  This  Pennefather  himself  frankly  said  to  me. 


..J  LI. 
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worked  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  dimness  of  the  CHAP, 
air  would  allow.  Before  the  first  shot  was  fired,  the 
troops  here  in  charge  had  duly  stood  to  their  arms. 
At  the  time  of  the  enemy's  approach,  the  men  of 
the  new  pickets  were  in  their  appointed  places  :  they 
engaged  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  could  be  descried 
through  darkness  and  mist :  by  their  firing  they 
amply  announced  the  attack:  they  thwarted  and 
vexed  the  advancing  thousands  so  obstinately  as  to 
give  time  for  our  reinforcements  to  come  up  :  and, 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  was  reported  to 
Headquarters  with  a  promptitude  which  at  once 
brought  Lord  Raglan  to  the  recognised  seat  of  danger. 

On  our  left,  the  first  Russian  attack  was  at  once 
defeated  by  Grant  On  our  right,  the  Taroutine 
corps  had  scarce  pressed  back  seven  outlying  sentries, 
when  Adams  came  up  with  the  41st  and  drove  it  out 
of  the  battle-field.  As  regards  the  centre,  Fennefather 
could  say  with  truth  that  the  Russians  had  been  made 
to  fight  hard  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  to  suffer 
the  defeat,  nay,  the  ruin,  of  no  less  than  twenty  bat- 
talions, before  they  drove  in  his  main  picket^  In 
the  teeth  of  such  facts  it  would  plainly  be  wrong  to 
say  that  Fennefather  was  *  surprised '  at  Inkerman. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  English — ^intent  on  the  siege — had  been  able 

*  It  was  only  at  about  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  when  more  than  15,000 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  had  been  shattered  and  ruined,  that  Dannenberg 
at  length  was  able  to  seize  the  Barrier — ^the  station  of  Pennefather's 
main  picket,  and  even  then  he  failed  to  retain  his  conquest  for  so  much 
as  half  an  hour.  It  was  not,  however,  with  the  very  same  men  that 
Pennefather  so  long  held  the  post. 

VOL.  V.  2  G 
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CHAP,  to  bestow  Kttle  care,  with  still  less  of  their  scantT 

VTII 

resources,  upon  the  business  of  defending  the  Cher- 
sonese against  field  operations ;  ^  and  although  loDg 
accustomed  to  expect  an  attack  on  Mount   Inker- 
man,  they  had  certainly  failed  to  imagine  that  any 
force  approaching  in  its  numbers  to  a  strength  of 
40,000  would  ever  be  brought  to  assail  them  on 
that  one  comer  of  ground.     So,  when  called  upon 
to  encounter  '^hat  they  did — and  that,  too,  whilst 
baffled  by  a  densely  enshrouding  mist — ^they  acted  bv 
common  consent  as  men  who  had  been  brought  under 
the  pressure  of  unforeseen  emergencies.     Again,  and 
again,  and  again,  after  the  close  of  the  First  Period, 
some  general  or  other  officer  might  be  seen  over- 
stepping, without  any  scruple,  the  usual  bounds  of 
authority,  and  governing  the  destination  of  troo^ 
which — except  on  that  ground  of  emergency — ^woald 
not  have  been  under  his  orders.     No  such  licence 
could  well  have  obtained  if  the  course  of  militarr 
business  had  not  been  rudely  disturbed ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  collected  knowledge  about  the  early 
part  of  lihe  battle,  it  was  natural  that  those  who  ob- 
served all  this  evident  dislocation  of  formal  authority 
should  ascribe  it  at  first  to  what  soldiers  call  a  *  sur* 
*  prise,'  though,  in  truth,  it  was  oidy  after  the  close  of 
the  First  Period  that  the  laxity  in  question  began. 
What  our  people  really  wanted  was — ^not  more  timo, 
but — ^more  troops.     BuUer,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 

*  The  mind  of  Sir  John  BTiigo3me  had  long  been  eagerly  dSiected  to 
the  position  at  Inkennan ;  but  it  waa  for  the  sake  of  aggreasiTe  pai-* 
poses  against  Sebastopol  that  he  so  longed  to  hare  it  held  in  foice. 
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and  Cathcart — ^the  generals  who  brouglit  up  reinforce-  CHAP. 
■ne».^were  11  e^l,  enough  in  ^e  fiefd,  and  .he    '^ 
real  task  was  to  make  their  scanty  numbers  suffice  for 
that  *  everywhere/  which  summed  up  in  a  word  the 
positions  requiring  succour,*    The  evident  pressure 
of  concurring  emergencies  which  our  people  traced 
to  '  surprise/  was  brought  about  in  reaUty  by  their 
adversary's  command  of  huge  numbers,  and  his  vigor- 
ous  use  of  the  prerogative  which  enabled  him,  because 
the  assaUant,  to  throw  immense  weight  on  one  spot; 
but  also,  after  half-past  seven  o'clock,  by  that  destruc- 
tive mistake  which  led  them  to  imagine  that  the 
parapet  of  the  Sandbag  Battery  must  be  a  part  of  the 
Xnkerman  defences,  and  that  therefore  in  that  out- 
lying part  of  the  field  no  less  than  at  home  on  their 
oivn  ridge  they  ought  to  maintain  a  tough  fight. 


IV. 


That  the  Czar — all  nations  observing  him — should  Efforts 
[iBTve  succeeded  in  assembling  some  120,000  troops  ^^t 
xpon  the  scene  of  his  projected  attack,  that  fortune  felt  of  the 
jliould  so  far  have  favoured  him  as  to  give  his  people  ^*'■■*^•• 
tt;   once  a  magnificent  vantage-ground  from  which  to 
leaJ  their  main  blow,  and  that  the  40,000  men  chosen 
>\x't  for  this  part  of  his  enterprise  should  be  defeated 
nth  ruinous  slaughter  by  scanty  bodies  of  soldiery 
oiniiig  up  by  degrees  to  resist  them  —  here  was 

*   3ee,  ante  (p.  S36),  Fenneiatlier's  aiiBwer  to  Cathcart  when  asked 
l^ero  troops  were  wanted. 
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CHAP,  certainly  a  chain  of  circumstances  which  misht  weL 

VIIL  . 

' — . — '  rouse  the  interest  of  Europe,  exciting  —  not  only 

a  popular,  but — ^also  a  scientific  curiosity  to  lean 
why  the  many  were  worsted;  and  any  good  cr 
plausible  explanation  that  might  be  tendered  at  an 
opportune  moment,  was  sure  to  have  that  ready  wti- 
come  which  '  supply '  receives  from  '  demand/  Prince 
Mentschikoff  was  inexplicit  and  brief.  Greneral  Sci- 
monofif,  who  would  have  been  otherwise  looked  to  ss 
the  natural  defender  of  the  course  he  took  in  the 
action,  had  fallen  mortally  wounded.  On  the  other 
hand,  General  Dannenberg  outlived  his  defeat,  and— 
bespeaking  assent  through  Berlin,  where  inquireis 
were  keen  and  painstaking,  and  eager  to  find  a  seda- 
tion— ^he  gained  the  public  ear.  From  the  impulse 
thus  given,  and  the  absence  of  any  counteracting 
power  then  ready  to  meet  it,  there  resulted  an  opinion 
which  fastened  itself  upon  men's  minds  with  a  strong 
hold, 
wiiatif  From  that  time  to  this,  people  rarely  have  made 
i^^^  any  comment  upon  the  battle  of  Inkerman  without 
rf^^  BsLg  What  would  have  happened,  if-according  to 
Kdge?  Dannenberg's  wishes — General  Soimonoff  had  made 
his  attack  by  the  Victoria  Ridge,  leaving  PauloFs 
forces  alone  to  deliver  their  assault  on  Mount  Inke^ 
man ;  and  most  commonly  the  inquirer  answers  his 
own  question  by  saying  that  in  such  case  the  Allies 
must  have  succumbed. 

Whatever  the  value  of  that  conclusion  as  a  guess 
or  surmise,  it  was  certainly  based,  when  first  hazarded, 
upon  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  essential  to 
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a  trustworthy  judgment  The  Careenage  Eavine  is  a  CHAP, 
chaam  which  forbids  united  action  to  forces  advancing 
along  the  two  ridges  on  either  side  of  it.  If  Dannen- 
berg's  wish  had  been  followed,  the  force  under  Soimo- 
noff  and  the  one  under  Pauloff  must  have  been  kept 
completely  asunder  by  the  interposed  chasm,  and  in 
that  state  compelled  to  advance  against  a  united  foe 
who— commanding  the  head  of  the  ravine — ^would  be 
free  to  throw  his  weight  against  one  of  them  whilst 
simply  checking  the  other.  The  camps  of  the  Allies 
were  so  placed  on.  the  Chersonese  that,  to  meet  perils 
threatening  from  the  western  side  of  the  Careenage 
Bavine,  they  could  effect  a  rapid  concentration. 
With  their  forces  assembled,  and  fast  assembling,  on 
the  left  of  the  Windmill,  and  the  trenches  of  *  Gror- 
don's  Attack '  on  their  left  front,  General  Canrobert 
and  Lord  Baglan  would  have  been  well  circum- 
stanced for  giving  a  hot  reception  to  any  Eussian 
force  which— after  overcoming  aU  the  earUer  diffi- 
culties  of  the  enterprise — should  attempt  to  debouch 
from  the  narrow  Victoria  Ridge  in  the  face  of  an 
Anglo-French  army.* 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  if  Soimonoff— defer- 
ring to  Dannenberg — had  delivered  his  attack  on  the 
west  of  the  Careenage  Eavine,  the  chances  of  war 
might  have  neutralised  the  mischief  of  his  isolation, 

*  The  sucoeasion  of '  earlier  difficultieB'  might  have  comprised — ^first, 
obstinate  pcketB ;  then,  imless  it  were  somehow  eluded,  the  Lancaster 
Batteiy,  and  the  forces  issuing  from  it ;  then,  poasiblj,  the  fire  of  siege- 
guns  from  Gtordon's  Attack ;  then  the  whole  of  the  Light  Division ; 
and  lastly,  the  men  armed  with  rifles  in  the  camp  of  the  Naval 
Brigade. 
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CHAP,  ttnd  given  him  the  coveted  victory ;  but  in  such  case, 
apparently,  he  must  have  owed  everything  to  his  ovn 
good  fortune  or  to  his  own  strength;  for  it  is  hard 
to  beUeve  that  in  the  event  of  his  finding  himself 
checked  on  the  Victoria  Ridge,  or  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempts to  debouch  from  it,  he  would  have  had  the 
least  help — except  in  the  way  of  a  somewhat  weak 
diversion — ^from  any  of  Pauloffs  troops.* 

The  experience  of  the  battle  as  actually  fought  lays 
a  very  safe  ground  for  inferring  that  if  Pauloffs 
troops  only  had  attempted  Moimt  Inkerman,  they 
must  have  not  only  failed  to  carry  the  position,  but 
even  to  make  themselves  formidable.  It  is  true  tha: 
the  main  body  of  Pauloff's  troops  travelled  round  by 
the  East  Sapper's  Road  and  finally  ascended  Moub: 
Inkerman  in  a  condition — though  weary^ — to  fight 
with  determination  and  spirit;  but  they  did  all  thi^ 
imder  the  shield  which  Soimonofi*  had  spread  out  be 
fore  them  by  coming  up  first  to  the  topland  with  hs 
20,000  infantry  as  well  as  38  guns,  and  from  first 
to  last  they  were  supported  by  those  9000  foot^  all 
belonging  to  Soimonoff's  force,  who  along  with  their 
artillery  comrades  were  the  garrison,  if  so  one  may 
call  it,  of  the  stronghold  formed  on  Shell  HilL    With- 

*  To  apprehend  the  feebleness  which  must  have  apxxaientlychaiacter- 
ised  any  attack  on  Monnt  Inkeiman  attempted  by  PaalofTs  troops  anh, 
one  should  know  the  circuitous  route  to  which  they  were  necesaazilr 
condemned  (see  ante,  pp.  1 13, 176, 177),  and  cast  a  fresh  glance  at  the  mapi 
That  route  was  safe  enough  for  a  general  advancing  under  SoiiziQiiofi^> 
shield,  but  would  have  been  perilous  in  the  extreme  for  troopa  ub- 
covered  by  other  forces.  The  great  proportion  of  Pauloff's  artiUerj  t^ 
his  infantry — 97  guns  to  16,500  foot — ^would  have  been  a  drcumstanoe 
adding  immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 
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out  those  priceless  advantages  it  seems  idle  to  say  that  CHAP. 
PauloflF's  troops  only  could  have  overwhelmed  General 
Pennefather,  or  even  forced  him  to  ask  for  large  suc- 
cours. The  only  troops  under  Pauloff  which  dispensed 
with  the  base  provided  for  them  by  Soimonoff  were 
the  6000  men  of  the  Taroutine  and  Borodino  regi- 
ments.* Those  6000  men,  it  is  true,  found  a  way  of 
their  own  into  action,  but  with  a  result  which  showed 
how  ill  Dannenberg  could  really  aflford  to  act  upon  his 
own  crude  idea ;  for  the  whole  of  them  were  not  only 
defeated  by  some  800  men  of  Pennefather's  Division, 
but  finally  exterminated  from  the  battle-field.  If  Dan- 
nenberg had  had  no  troops  of  Soimonofi^'s  on  Mount 
Inkerman,  he  must  have  found  himself  reduced  to 
sheer  impotence  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
for  after  the  ruin  and  flight  of  his  Taroutine  and  Boro- 
dino regiments,  the  necessity  of  providing  a  reserve 
and  support  to  his  guns  would  have  absorbed  so  great 
a  proportion  of  his  remaining  infantry  as  to  leave  him 
without  the  means  of  attempting  any  attacLt 

It  may  be  added  that  the  personal  position  of  Dan- 
nenberg on  Mount  Inkerman  with  Pauloff's  troops 
only,  would  have  been  one  of  an  anomalous  kind ;  for 
he  must  have  had  to  wait  until  other  generals  should 
win  a  batde  before  becoming  entitled  to  assume  his 
destined  command,  j; 

•  5844 

t  Unless  in  the  supposed  state  of  things  he  could  have  made  shift 
with  smaller  supports  and  reserves  than  those  which  he  actually  main- 
tained, he  would  have  had  only  1676  men  available  for  an  attack. 
16,566  -  5844  -  9036 = 1676.    See  ante,  pp.  166-168. 

X  See  aniCf  p.  57. 
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CHAP.       It  is  true  that  the  slaughter  incurred  by  the  Riissiaxis 

VIII  • 

was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
masses  in  which  they  attempted  to  fight ;  and  at  first 
there  seemed  ground  for  inferring  that  this  excessive 
conglomeration  of  soldiery  must  have  been  caused  bv 
heaping  40,000  men  on  Mount  Inkerman  alone,  and 
thus  depriving  them  of  the  space  they  required  for 
effective  action ;  but  the  conclusion  was  one  reached 
through  study  by  the  diligent  men  of  Berlin  com- 
paring numbers  with  maps,  and  had  no  sound  basis 
of  fact.  The  heaviness  of  the  masses  into  which  the 
Russians  packed  themselves  resulted  from  their  attach- 
ment to  a  gross,  huddled  method  of  fighting ;  and  this 
is  well  enough  shown  by  adverting  to  the  tactics  they 
followed  in  another  battle.  On  the  Alma»  their  num- 
bers, instead  of  being  excessive,  were  much  too  scanty 
for  the  position,  and  yet  even  there  they  fought  hud- 
dled, choosing  rather  to  leave  precious  ground  alto- 
gether unoccupied  than  to  abstain  from  their  gross 
formations.  So  again  on  the  26th  of  October,  though 
the  force  they  engaged  wa£  but  small,  they  made  their 
attempt  to  drive  in  our  main  picket  by  coming  on  in 
a  throng.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  a  single  instance  of  any  Russian  column 
at  Inkerman  having  become  jammed  or  overlapped 
or  otherwise  embarrassed  for  want  of  space.  Even 
when  the  Catherinburg  battalions,  having  been 
ordered  to  act  in  support,  became  impatient^  and 
pressed  forward  to  the  front,  they  found  room  to  in- 
terpose themselves  betwixt  the  foremost  colunms  with- 
out jostling  them  or  bringing  about  any  sort  of  con- 
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fiisioiL     Far  from  wanting  space  on  Mount  Inker-  CHAP. 

VIII 
man,  the  Bussians,  after  a  few  hours'  fighting,  com- 
plained of  want  of  numbers ;  and  it  was  simply  from 
want  of  numbers  that  General  Dannenberg  at  an 
early  period,  and  whilst  still  holding  Shell  Hill,  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  attempting  any  further 
attack. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  very  plain  that  if 
the  troops  issuing  from  the  Karabel  Faubourg  had 
delivered  their  attack  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Careenage  Savine,  Pauloflfs  troops — ^left  to  act  by 
themselves — must  have  failed  on  Mount  Inkerman ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  fate  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise would  have  got  to  depend  after  all  upon  what 
Soimonoff  himself  with  his  own  unaided  soldiery 
might  prove  able  to  achieve  against  an  Anglo-French 
army* 

The  enemy's  Inkerman  plan  was  free  from  the 
glaring  defects  of  the  one  imagined  by  Dannenberg, 
and  indeed  it  had  been  cleverly  —  nay,  in  most 
respects,  ably  contrived ;  but,  whether  from  pedan- 
try, or  from  the  want  of  a  trusted  commander,  its 
framers  committed  the  old  Aulic  fault  of  tiying  to 
make  prescript  words  perform  the  task  of  a  general 
In  providing  that  Prince  Gortchakoff  should  be  un- 
leashed  by  an  imagined  contingency  only,  and  not  by 
a  message  from  his  chief,  they  sought  to  make  their 

*  Alter  leaving  Pennefather  and  the  GnaicU  to  deal  with  Panloff 'a 
attempt  on  Mount  Inkennan,  the  English  would  have  had  three 
Diyinona  with  which  to  act  against  Soimonoff— Tiz.,  the  Light,  the  dd, 
and  the  4th — and  the  French  in  abundant  numbers  could  have  been 
speedilj  diawn  from  the  corps  of  both  Forey  and  Bosquet 
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CHAP,  plan  what  mechanists  would  call  *  self-acting/  and 
J^  made  it,  as  we  have  seen,  self-hampering. 

But  although  the  plan  had  this  fault,  and  in  prac- 
tice  worked  so  perversely  that  it  battened  down 
GortchakoflF  in  the  valley,  and  there  kept  him  neu- 
tralised with  forces  22,000  strong,  there  is  nolMng  in 
its  provisions  that  will  serve  to  account  for  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  other  40,000  men  undertaking  to 
seize  Mount  Inkerman. 
Real  ex-  In  the  course  of  the  efforts  men  made  to  show  why 
the  advan-  the  many  succumbed,  a  good  deal  was  said  of  their 
s^^T^'  weapons ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  Rnssiazi 
Ziies^in  infantry  still  carried  the  smooth-bore  musket^  whik: 
J^  ^^  the  bulk  of  their  foes  had  the  rifle.  The  superior  '  pie- 
*  cision '  of  the  rifle  was  a  quality  of  but  little  woni 
in  that  early  and  most  critical  part  of  the  fight,  where 
the  English  marksman  stood  wrapped  in  thick  mist 
and  smoke  with  a  howling  throng  of  Russians  before 
him ;  but,  irrespective  of  its  accuracy,  this  weapon 
was  besides  an  exceedingly  strong-shooting  fireano. 
In  the  hands  of  our  soldiery,  it  sent  the  lead  deeper 
than  a  musket  well  could  through  the  flesh  of  a 
closely-packed  column ;  but  no  corresponding  advan- 
tage  would  have  been  assured  to  the  Russians  by  giving 
them  the  same  weapon  as  their  English  adversaries,  be- 
cause our  people,  being  extended  in  line  or  drawn  out 
into  slender  chains  of  skirmishers,  did  not  ever  afford 
to  the  enemy  a  target  so  thick  that  it  could  be  more 
deeply  penetrated  by  a  shot  from  a  rifle  than  one  from 
a  common  musket.  And  again,  it  must  not  Ije  im- 
derstood  that  the  enemy  was  altogether  without  the 
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new  arm.     He  had  on  Mount  Inkennan  no  less  than  CHAP. 
1800  riflemen;*  and  considering  the  narrowness  of  JI^ 
the  front  upon  which  he  in  general  fought,  this  was 
not  an  insignificant  number. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  ascendancy 
of  oi  p«,ple  in  to  paHdeular  Inkenn.a  Bght  J 
not  so  much  owing  to  their  weapon  as  many  inclined 
to  suppose.  The  men  of  the  4th  Division  who  became 
engaged  in  the  fighting  left  no  room  for  saying  that 
the  power  of  other  soldiery  proved  greater  than  theirs, 
yet  scarce  any  of  them,  except  Horsford's  battalion, 
had  any  other  arm  than  the  muskett  - ' 

The  results  of  the  strife  between  huge  Russian  Causes 
masses  on  one  side,  and  our  thin  English  lines  on  the  strongly 
other,  have  at  first  sight  a  look  of  the  marvellous ;  aocoimt 
yet  were  owing  in  the  main,  after  all,  to  the  union  of  f^tof  tiie 
four  well-known  conditions  : —  ^"So^t 

1.  The  nature  of  the  ground ;  ^^ 

2.  The  mist ; 

3.  The  enemy's  gross  way  of  fighting  in  masses ; 

4.  The  quaUty  of  our  officers  and  men. 

1.  It  is  true  that  our  people  springing  forward  to  The 
the  fight  at  their  outposts  did  not .  make  a  full  use  of  ''*^ 
thgjr  hftigbtg.  and  that  their  efforts  indeed  bore  Httle 
re^emZ^  the  ordinary  operation  of  defending 
a  strong  position;. but  they  could  not  deprive  them- 
selves -of  the  good  they  derived  from  having  their 

*  Viz.,  belonging  to  his  Rifle  battalions,    .        .        .      649 
Distributed  amongst  his  line  regiments,  .        .1162 

1801 
t  Only,  1  believe,  about  35  rifles  to  a  regiment 
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CHAP,  flanks  well  covered,  with  their  *  home  fix)nt/  if  so  one 

VIII 

^ — ^-1^  may  call  it,  shut  in  by  the  hand  of  Nature  and  nar- 
rowed to  the  modest  proportions  which  befitted  their 
want  of  numbers ;  whilst  they  also — ^being  few  against 
many — ^found  advantage  in  that  thick  growth  of 
brushwood  which  both  baffled  the  eye  and  obstructed 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 

The  mist.       2.  At  first,  it  is  truo,  the  mist  favoured  Soimon- 
offs  enterprise;  but  afterwards,  it  wrought  strongly 
against  him;   for  unless  they  can  pour  round  the 
flanks  of  their  adversary,  the  power  of  mighty  num* 
bers  advancing  upon  a  confined  front  must  depend 
in  some  measure,  and  for  some  time,  upon  the  mere 
aspect  of  their  strength,  and  if  the  ^imnftaa  of  the 
atmosphere  be  such  as  to  make  the  many  invisible,  it 
may  do  much  towards  bringing  them  down  to  a  level 
with  the  few.     And  again,  from  the  effect  of  the  mist 
every  man's  field  of  view  was  so  narrowed  as  to  forbid 
all  notion  of  synthesis.    In  so  far  as  the  battle-field 
presented  itself  to  the  bare  eyesight  of  men,  it  had 
no  entirety,  no  length,  no  breadth,  no  depth,  no  size, 
no  shape,  and  was  made  up  of  nothing  except  small 
numberless  circlets  commensurate  with  such  ranges 
of  vision  as  the  mist  might  allow  at  each  spot.      A 
sentence  that  Brownrigg  heard  uttered  by  a  soldier  of 
the  Grenadier  Ouards,  tells  much  of  the  Inkerman 
story.    The  man  at  the  time  was  advancing  against 
masses  numbered  by  thousands,  but  the  Russians  that 
interested  him  were  those  whom  he  himself  might 
perhaps  shoot  down  or  run  through,  and  his  delighted 
estimate  was — '  I'm  danmed  if  there  aren't  scores  of 
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em  1 '  That  man,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  CHAP. 
English  bayonets  in  action,  was  the  difficult  foe  whom  — . — * 
the  enemy  thought  to  overwhelm  by  the  power  and 
weight  of  his  columns.  The  attention  of  a  field- 
officer  (until  his  horse  should  be  shot  under  him) 
might  take  a  somewhat  wider  range ;  but,  if  such  a 
one  could  give  unity  to  the  weak  battalion  or  wing 
he  commanded,  that  was  commonly  the  utmost  he 
could  attempt.  In  such  conditions,  each  separate 
gathering  of  English  soldieiy  went  on  fighting  ite 
own  little  battle  in  happy  and  advantageous  ignorance 
of  the  general  state  of  the  action ;  nay,  even  very 
offcen  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  any  great  conflict 
was  raging ;  and  the  notion  of  the  officer  commanding 
in  this  narrow  sphere  was  always  that  he  must  fight 
out  his  quarrel  with  what  troops  he  had,  or  at  most 
ask  for  small  reinforcements  scarce  sufficient  to  far- 
nid.  one  «.p«.y  for  .  G«m»  or  K»«i«>  bat.»U«. 
It  was  by  uncombined,  though  nearly  simultaneous 
fights  of  this  kind,  that  some  3600  of  our  infantry  in 
the  First  Period  of  the  action  made  good  their  resist- 
ance to  25*,000,  and  even  expunged  from  the  battle- 
field no  less  than  twenty  battalions  with  a  strength  of 
15,000  men. 

3.  The  Russian  soldiery  being  men  endowed  with  The 
great  bravery,  and  a  more  than  common  share  of  ^^  way 
physical  strength,  might  possibly  be  brought  to  exe-  t^f''' 
cute  what  the  English  call  a  charge  with  the  bayonet, 
and  indeed  they  have  a  tradition  that  for  such  enter- 
prises they  have  proved  themselves  peculiarly  apt 
This  notion,  however  well  founded  in  the  days  of 
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CHAP.  Suwaroff,  rests  now  on  mere  legend ;  for,  since  the 
time  when  the  Russians  in  the  early  part  of  this  een- 
tury  began  to  copy  Napoleon,  they  have  so  massed 
their  troops  as  to  refuse  themselves  almost  all  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  their  national  boast ;  and  certainly 
at  Inkerman,  where  they  collected  their  strength  into 
throngs  and  close   columns,  and  in  front  of  these 
loaded  the  ground  with  swarms  of  skirmishers,  they 
debarred    themselves  from    even    attempting  what 
English  soldiery  mean  when  they  speak  of  a  bayonet- 
charge  *    Unread  in  the  story  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
Jthey  ventured  to  bring  their  gross  formations  into 
th/presenc^  of  Englidi  u&ntty%nd  inouned  crush- 
ing,  ruinous  slaughter,  under  conditions  wliich  left 
the  bulk  of  them  powerless,  except  to  suffer  and  die. 
Most  commonly,  the  Russian  colunms  shrank  from 
the  charge  of  our  people  in  time  to  avoid  actual  con- 
tact ;  and  even  when  they  stood  their  ground  with 
comparative  firmness,  they  invariably  *  accepted  the 
*  files,'  allowing  our  soldiery  to  thrust  themselves 
in  betwixt  theirs,  and  then  there  either  followed  a 
destruction  of  the  intruders — ^this  happened  but  once 
if  at  all — or  else  the  disintegration  and  overthrow 
of  the  riven  mass.     Other  wars  had  well  proved  the 
frtdlty  of  columns  when  called  upon  to  suffer  the 
fire,  and  then  stand  the  bayonet-charge  of  infantry 
extended    in    line  ;    but    '  Inkerman '    carried    yet 
further  the  experience  of  what  can  be  dared  against 

*  If  a  colmnn  heaves  its  way  slowly  forward  a  few  paces  without 
firing  (as  did  a  column  of  the  Yladimir  regiment  at  the  Alma)  the  Bus> 
sians  caU  the  movement  a  charge  with  the  bayonet. 
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masses  by  small  rxumbers  of  soldiery,  showing  plainly  CHAP, 
enough  that  a  column  which  has  not  been  defeated  JljL. 
in  tjfe  earner  moments  of  ite  agony,  may  still  prove 
helpless  and  weak  when  it  has  a  few  assailants  within 
it.  The  examples  of  this  that  w^e  afforded  by 
several,  as  for  instance,  by  Hugh  Clifford,  by  Bur- 
naby,  by  Daubeney,  have  an  infinite  value  for  Eng- 
land, because  her  people  are  commonly  and  perforce 
obUged  to  combat  few  against  many. 

4.  As  regards  the  quality  disclosed  by  our  officers  QuaUtyof 
and  men,   their  achievements    speak    best      Mere  luhoffi- 

.  •  1  oera  And 

narrative  supersedes  praise.  men. 

No  one,  no  two,  no  three  of  the  stated  conditions 
could  well  have  sufficed,  but  a  fortuitous  combination 
of  the  four  brought  about  the  results  we  have  wit- 
nessed. 


V. 


The  despatch  of  the  forces  hurried  forward  for  his  Magni- 
Inkerman  enterprise  formed  no  small  part  of  the  results 
exhausting  effort  by  which  the  Czar  at  this  time  was  have  fof. 

loW)Mi  A 

fast  crippling  his  empire ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  Russian 
if  the  stake  he  adventured  was  heavy,  the  one  that  iceman. 
he  played  for  was  vast  A  victory  won  by  Bussia 
on  Mount  Inkerman  would  have  placed  her  at 
once  in  great  strength  upon  the  toplands  of  the 
Chersonese,  and  the  Allies  must  then  have  been 
brought  into  so  ugly  a  plight  that,  except  by  at  once 
contemplating  the  very  worst,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
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CHAP,  the  stage  where  their  progress  towards  ruin  woidd 
VIII  -»>     o 

\  ' '  have  stopped. 

How  the        From  the  opposite  event — ^the  event  which  leaHr 

stained      occurred — ^it  has  been  judged  that  the  Allies  miAi 

^^T'  have  obtamed  great  results;  for  the  blow  fell  with 

mMnsto    terrible  weight,  not  only  upon  the  discomfited  tioops, 

enST***'  ^  ^ut  also  upon  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  closely  touching 

the  field  of  carnage,  and  receiving  with  endless  convop 

of  wounded  men,  the  melancholy  remnants  of  whal; 

only  a  few  hours  before  had  been  ardent  and  strong 

battalions ;  but,  the  English  having  expended  their 

strength,  it  rested  exclusively  with  the  French  to  push 

the  victory  to  a  great  conclusion,  and  having  already 

seen  that  General  Canrobert  stayed  his  hand  on  the 

day  of  the  battle,  we  shall  next  have  to  learn  by  what 

counsels  he  determined  his  course  on  the  morrow. 

By  the  4th  of  November  the  French  had  brought 
their  trenches  so  close  to  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  that 
the  moment  for  assaulting  it  was  then  all  but  lipe ; 
and  it  was  to  avert  that  dread  blow  that  the  enemy 
hurried  on  his  preparations  for  the  onslaught  of  the 
following  day. 

This  French  enterprise  against  the  Flagstaff  Bastion 
was  to  have  been  the  main  feature  of  a  general  as- 
sault on  Sebastopol;  and,  to  make  all  the  needed 
arrangements,  a  meeting  of  the  Allied  Generals  had 
been  summoned  for  the  5th  of  November.  The 
exigencies  of  *  Inkerman  '  prevented  the  council  fitmi 
assembling  to  mature  their  contrivances,  and  it  was 
with  other  thoughts  that  General  Canrobert  came  to 
the  English  headquarters  on  the    morrow  of   the 


■ 
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battle.    He  remained  with  Lord  Baglan  *  some  hours/  CHAP, 
stating  with  much  *  fairness  and  ability  the  great  -     }    ■ 
^  difficulties '  the.  Allies  had  before  them,  and  he  urged 
it  as  their  duty  to  heed  both  their  yesterday's  losses, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  numbers  which  the  enemy 
had  displayed.*      If  accordingly  no  grand  act  of 
vigour  ccuild  be  attempted  with  a  chance  of  success, 
Canrobert  submitted  that  the  alternative  was  to  tem- 
porise, and  wait  for  reinforcements.f    To  such  re- 
presentations— which  Lord  Baglan,  it  seems,  did  not  and  eren 
combat  —  there    succeeded  in  natural  sequence    a  them- 
council  of  war,  a  unanimous  determination  that  the  bedbtsked 
assault  of  Sebastopol  must  not  then  be  attempted,  Utti^ 
and  finally,  a  decisive  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  One  of  the 

•'  ^  enemy's 

French  that  for  the  present  they  would  abandon  *^^i*!?J, 
all   idea  of  seizing  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.|     Thus, 

*  Lord  Baglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  November  Bth,  1864. 

t  He  described  this  couise  of  action  (or  inaction)  as  an  '  atermoie- 
'  ment ' — a  word  which  the  Dictionary  defines  as — *  composition,  com- 
'  pounding  with  creditors,  delay.'  See  in  Appendix  a  copy  of  the  note 
which  Camrobert  read.  Considering,  no  doubt,  the  extreme  importance 
of  maintaining  for  the  time  as  much  secrecy  as  was  possible  in  respect 
to  such  a  resolution,  Lord  Baglan  seems  to  have  kept  the  note  apart 
from  other  'private'  papers.  I  find  it  endorsed  by  his  own  hand  in 
these  words  :  '  Private  note  of  General  Canrobert  read  at  a  meeting  on 
'  the  7th  November  1854.' 

X  The  seizure  of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion  was  a  measure  which  might 
have  been  adopted  vnlhcut  undertaking  a  general  assault  on  Sebastopol ; 
and,  unless  General  de  Todleben  errs,  that  is  precisely  the  course  which 
the  Allies  should  have  taken.  He  says :  *  Once  entrenched  in  the  No. 

*  4  [the  Flagstaff]  Bastion,  the  enemy  'would  not  have  been  under  the 

*  slightest  necessity  of  assaulting  Sebastopol — an  attempt  in  which  he 

*  muBt  certainly  have  been  defeated  with  great  loss — ^but  our  line  of 
'  defence  would  have  been  forced,  divided,  maimed,  and  the  ulterior 
'  defence  of  Sebastopol  must  have  become  all  but  impossible.' — Todle- 
ben, p.  433. 

VOL.  V.  2  H 
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CHAP,  notwithstandiiiff  their  overthrow,  the  Bussians  were 

VIII  . 

^ — ..-1/  allowed^  after  all^  to  attain  one,  at  least,  of  the  objects 

which  had  tempted  them  to  their  Inkerman  venture. 

impra-  For  what  of  weakness  there  was  in  that  last  con- 

dnoed  on    cession  to  a  defeated  enemy,  General  Canrobert  was 

the  Allies  .  *^ 

by  ihe       answerable :  but  the  English,  as  well  as  the  French, 
exfaibrtion  felt  the  teaching  of  the  Inkerman   Sunday ;  for  it 
rieai         rudely  dinned  into  their  minds  a  smre  knowledge  of 
--«-    what^before  they  had  been  le.«u,g  mo«  Z^y 
from  despatches,  deserters,  and  spies,  and  forced  them 
to  confront  the  fact  that  whilst  playing  the  part  of 
besiegers,  the  Allies  were  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
Oomiaei      whose  numbers  almost  doubled  their  own.     General 
General  ^  Eyaus,  who  had  ridden  up  about  mid-day  &om  his  sick- 
couch  on  board  ship,  became  after  a  while  so  impressed 
by  his  perception  of  the  enem/s  great  strength,  and 
the  eyident  losses  sustained  by  our  people,  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  battle,  he  did  not  shrink  from  recom- 
mending his    chief  to  abandon  the   siege ;  *    and, 
although   Lord   Raglan  instantly,  and  with    bardj 
suppressed  indignation,  rejected  this  hasty  counsel 
he  was  not  himself  at  all  blind  to  the  peril  of  another 
attack.     Ayoiding  all  spoken  and  written  surmise  as 
to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  French  in  the 

*  Since  the  Allies  were  not  minded  to  strike  a  blow  at  once  for  th« 
poBsession  of  Sebastopol,  it  was  apparently  a  mistake  to  imagine  (a^ 
many  did  at  the  time)  that  there  was  something  ignominious  in  propos* 
ing  to  raise  the  siege  ;  for  the  enemy  had  doable  the  strength  of  those 
who  were  assailing  his  fortress  ;  but  there  was  another  and  a  fatal  oK 
jection  to  Evans's  counsel.  The  Allies  were  not  strong  enough  to  be 
sure  of  covering  their  embarkation  ;  and  from  the  moment  when  they 
discarded  all  idea  of  using  their  victory  as  a  means  of  winning  Sebasto- 
pol,  the  best  and  safest  expedient  remaining  to  them  was  the  ^uunt«^- 
nance  of  a  bold  front,  with  pretences  of  pushing  on  the  siege. 
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3 vent  of  a  trying  emergency,  he  yet  seemed  to  take  CHAP, 
^t   for  granted  that  the  defence  of  the  Chersonese  « — ,,— 1/ 
must  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  strength  of  J-^,^" 
[lis  own  little  force ;  and  under  that  aspect,  his  now  JJ^'J**^ 
iiminished  numbers  were  extravagantly  inadequate  ^^^^ 
iS  compared  with  those  Bussia  had  assembled.     Out  ^^  ^ 
3f  the  8000  or  9000  infantry  that  he  had  been  pre- 
viously able  to  muster  for  field  operations  on  the 
Ohersonese,  near  2600  now  lay,  as  we  saw,  killed  or 
cv'ounded,  and  the  conditions  were  such  that  a  deduc- 
bion  of  that  magnitude  from  his  strength  was  a  graver 
misfortune  to  him  than  the  loss  of  12,000  to  Ment- 
K^hikoff. 

In  a  private  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  he 
says,  indeed,  with  just  pride, — *It  was  a  glorious 
^  day  for  the  British  arms ;  ^  but  a  little  farther  on, 
in  his  tranquil,  business-like  way,  he  discloses  the 
slendemess  of  the  numbers  then  left  him  for  con- 
fronting another  attack,  and  adds,  —  *  To  speak 
^  frankly,  we  want  every  man  you  can  send  us/ 
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No.  I. 

British  Ikfaittrt  which  sooner  or  later  was  occu?Ti5r 
THB  Victoria  Kidge  on  the  5th  Nov.  1854 


On  the  Inkerman  ride  of  the  Victoria  Ridge  under 

Oeneral  Codrington. 

Igt  Brigade  of  Light  Division. 

7th  Royal  Fusilien — Colonel  Yea,  ...  .         3S4 

23d  Do.  .  .  .  .         ^ 

ddd,  some  companies,      .....  .251 

RlfleB,  part  of  2d  battalion,  Colonel  Laurence,   ...         142 

Companies  of  the  Royal  Marines,  Captain  Hopkins,       .  .         1^^ 

In  the  course  of  the  action,  and  under  circumstances  whicii 
resulted  in  their  sustaining  some  loss,  there  were  btou^t  up 
besides — 

3  companies  of  19th  Regiment  (2d  Brigade),  about        .  .  id* 
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On  the  Western  slopes  of  the  Ridge  under  Sir  Richard  England 

commanding  Sd  Division. 

The  Royak,  a  party         .  .  .  460 

Companies  of  50th  Regiment  under  Colonel  Waddy,  which, 
besides  the  one  afterwards  counted  amongst  the  Inkerman 
troops,  numbered,    ......         169 

619* 


1 


No.  n. 

Strength  of  2d  Division  present  at  Battle  of 
Inkerman  under  General  Pennbfather. 

Total  Offioen 
OiBoen.        Men.  and  men. 

Staff, 16  16 

30th.    Colonel     Mauleverer,    and 

upon   his    being    struck 
_^  down,  Major  PatuUo,       .        14  394  408 

^  \  55th.  Colonel  Warren,  and  upon  his 

being   wounded.  Colonel 

Daubeney,  .  9  423  432 

95th.  Mi^or  Champion,  and  upon  ^ 

his  being  wounded,  Major 

Hume ;  and  upon  his  behig 

wounded.  Captain  VlaUs ; 

and     upon     his     being 

wounded.  Captain  Sargent,        10  433  443 

4lBt.  Colonel  Carpenter,  and  upon 

his   being   killed,   Migor 

Eman,       ...        21  578  599 

47th.  Colonel  Haly,  and  upon  his 

being     wounded,    M%jor 

Fanen,     ...        20  550  570 

49th.  Colonel   Dalton,  and   upon 

his  being  struck   down, 

Major  Thornton  Grant,   .        15  473  488 

105  2851  2956 


0) 


*  These  troops  were  not  actively  engaged  in  the  Inkerman  fight ;  but 
as  a  support  to  General  Codrington  (who  might  have  been  attacked  by 
great  forces)  they  were  well  placed. 
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No.  nt 

BUSSIAK  FOBCBS  ENGAGED  IN  FlELD  OPERATIONS  DITBI5G 

THE  Battle  of  Ineerman« 


Under  Prince  Oortchakof.  * 


Azoff  Begimenty 

Dnieper  do 

Uknune  light  Infantry, 

Odessa,  do.  .... 

Dragoons,  Grown  Prince's  B^iiment,  « 

Do.  of  Qrand-Dnke  Constantine, 

Do.  of  Giand-Doke  MichaeL 

Hnssar  regiment  of  Duke  of  LencHtenberg, 

Do.  of  Giand-Doke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  . 

^  Combined  r^;iment '  of  Lanoers, 

Regiment  of  Don  Cossacks,  No.  ois,     . 

Da  of  the  Onral,  No.  1,      .        .        . 

Battery  of  Position,  No.  4, 12th  Brigade, 

Do.  of  Light  Artillery,  No.  6,     . 

Do.  do.  No.  7,     . 

Do.  do.  No.  8.     . 

Heavy  Battery  of  Horse  Artillety,  No.  21, 

Do.       do.  do.  Na  22, 

Do.        do.  do.  Na  23, 

Battery  of  Horse  Artilleiy  (light),  No.  12, 

Do.  of  Don  Cossacks,  Heavy,         Na  3, 

Total, 


i 

Q 


I 


4 
4 
4 


16 


i 


s 


10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

6 


62 


& 


4 
6 


10 


IS 
IS 
IS 
IS 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


88 


• 


3849 
36^ 
3913 
366: 

1368 
136S 

1393 

80O| 

8oo; 

400' 
6Q0 


•a* 


22,444 


^  The  above  is  taken  strictly  from  General  de  Todleben^  The  Genenl 
says  that  for  the  strength  of  tlds  force  under  Qortchakoff,  he  had  to  rdj 
upon  a  '  State '  made  in  the  previous  month  before  the  battle  of  BsU- 
dava,  and  that  the  actual  strength  would  be  considerably  less  than  here 
shown. 
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Under  Oenerdl  Scimonof,  * 


Katherinbnig  B^;iinenty .... 
Tomsk  oo.  .... 

Eolivanak  do.  .... 

Vladimir  do.  .... 

Sousdal  do.  .... 

Ouglitch  do.  .... 

Boutirsk  do.  .... 

6th  Rifle  Battalion,  .        .        .        . 

Do.  Sappers,  

Batteiy  of  Position,  No.  2, 10th  Brigade, 

Do.  No.  1,  16th    do. 

Do.  Li^ht»  No.  i^  17th    do. 

Do.    do.  No.  6,      .        .     «  . 

Don  CoesackBy  No.  67,     . 

Total, 


a 
o 


A 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

} 


29 


12 
10 

8 
8 


38 


3298 
3124 
2875 
2132 
2240 
1795 
2869 
289 
207 


100 


18,929 


Under  Oenend  Patdoff, 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

s 

Selenghinsk  Regiment^          .... 

4 

3197 

lakoQtsk            do.               .... 

4 

3223 

Okhotsk             do.               .... 

4 

3182 

Borodino            do.               .... 

4 

2509 

Taroutine           do.               .... 

4 

3335 

4th  Rifle  Battalion, 

i 

360 

Batteiy  of  Position,  No.  1, 10th  Brigade, 

12 

Do.            do.        No.  3, 11th     do. 

12 

Do.            do.        No.  3,  17th     do. 

8 

Batteiy  of  Light  Artillety,  No.  1, 10th  do.    . 

12 

Do.                   do.            No.  ^      do. 

12 

Do.                   do.            No.  3, 11th  do.    . 

12 

Do.                   do.            No.  4,      do. 

12 

Do.                   do.            Na2,DonCo68ackB, 

•  ■• 

9 

Do.     of  the  Reserve, 

Total,t 

20| 

8 

•  • . 

96 

15,806 

*  Taken  strictly  firom  General  de  Todleben. 

t  The  aboTe  is  taken  strictly  thna  fax  from  General  de  Todleben,  bat 
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Forces  left  to  guard  the  Rood  leading  to  Baktchi  Ser&L 


• 

i 

4 
S 

... 
•  .« 
«  .  « 

6 

• 

• 

S 

i 

Qnnd-Doke  Michael's  Begiment, 

Kamttchatka  do.           

light  Batteiy,  No.  6, 11th  Brigade,       . 

Do.       do.      No.  1, 16th     do. 

Da      do.      Na2,        da               .       . 

Total, 

•  •  • 

9026 
1836 

•  •  • 

•mm 

36 

3863 

Forces  acting  under  General 
Timovieff  effected  his  sortie  with  the  four  battalions  of  the 
Minsk  regiment,  having  a  strength  of  3075  and  4  guns,  and 
was  afterwards  supported  by  three  more  battalions  (the  5th 
reserve  battalion  of  the  Brest,  the  6tih  of  the  Wilna,  and  the 
6th  of  the  Bialostock  regiment),  as  well  as  by  8  more  guns. 
If  the  three  additional  battalions  be  taken  at  the  usual  average 
of  750  each,  it  would  result  that  Timovieff  operated  first  and 
last  with  5325  infantry  and  12  guns. 

Summary  ofBuseian  Forces  qperating  on  Mount  Inkermatu 

EffisctiTosas 
Guns.  shown  in  the 

other  t&bks. 

Soimonof^       ....  38  18,929 

Panloff, 97  16,51^ 


Add  artUleiymen,  compntmg 
their  number  for  135  guns, 


135 


135 


35,485 

4,725 
40,210* 


^MB^MHH^ 


it  win  be  seen  that  he  leaves  an  error  in  the  addition  of  the  gons,  and  he 

also  accidentally  omits  the  battalion  of  Sappers  which  formed  part  cf 

PaulofPs  force.    Taking  it  at  760  the  corrected  total  will  be  as  follows  :— 

BattalionB.  Gnus.  EffectiTes. 

21^        .        .        97        .        .         16,556 

*  Excepting  the  90  or  100  riflemen  of  the  Oatherinbuig  regiment-,  who 

appear  to  have  headed,  or  a  little  preceded,  the  main  body  of  the  'Under* 

'  load  column,'  no  part  of  that  force  is  included  in  the  above  computation ; 

and  acccordingly,  the  strength  of  that  main  body  (which  consisted,  I 
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Summary  o/JRiusian  Forces  which  acted  aggressively  in  the  general 

Engagement  of  Inkerman. 

Guns.  Men. 

On  Mount  Inkennan,  as  above,  .        136  40,210 

On  Prince  GortchakofPs  front,     .  88  22,444 

In  Timovie£P8  sortie,  ...  12  5,326 

Total,        •        235  67,979 

Summary  of  Russian  Troops  operating  in  the  Open  Field  on  the 

day  of  Inkerman. 

OuDS*  Men. 

Result  of  last  summary,  as  above,       235  67,979 

Force  guarding  the  road,     .        .  36  1 3,862 

271  71,841 


No.  IV. 

The  Allied  Forces  which  sooner  or  later  were  present 
ON  Mount  Inkerman  the  Day  of  the  Battle. 

English  Infantry, 

1st  DiTision :  Qrenadiers  501,  Coldstream  438,  Scots  Fusilier 

Guards  392,  .......  1331 

Sd  Division :  as  detailed  ante,  p.  485,     ....  2956 

3d  Division :  part  of  50th,  Wilton,  255,  and  one  other  company 

of  it  56,  imder  Ck)lonel  Waddy  in  person,    .            .            .  281 
4th  Division :  20th  340,  2l8t  402,  57th  347,  Rifles  278,  com- 
panies of  46th  and  68th  384,  63d  466,         .            .            .  2217 
Light  Division :  wing  of  77th  259,  companies  of  88th  390,        .  649 
Gk)odlake's  roving  picket  of  the  Guards,            ...  30 

7464 


believe,  of  drilled  sailors  or  marines)  must  be  regarded  as  additional  to  the 
40,210.  The  Land-Service  officials  appear  to  have  had  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  reports  made  after  a  battle,  and  to  have  habitually  omitted 
all  commemoration  of  the  part  taken  by  seamen  and  marines.  There  was 
the  same  omission,  and  (as  I  think  probable)  from  the  same  cause,  after 
the  action  of  the  26th  of  October. 
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The  English  also  had  on  Mount  Inkennan  200  cayahy,  the 
remnant  of  the  light  Brigade,  under  Lord  George  Paget^  and 
24  pieces  of  field-artillery,  with  besides  2  guns  of  positdoa, 
being  the  two  IS-pounders  under  CoUingwood  Dickson. 

French  Infantry, 

Bourbaki's  Brigade :  ChaBBetm,  4  companies,  450,  7th  L^ger 

Ist  battalion  903,  6th  of  the  Luie  2d  battalion  757,  .         2115 

D'Autemarre's  Brigade:  Algerines  2d  battalion  757, 3d  Zoaavea 
(first  one  battalion,  then  the  other)  1406, 50th  (after  deduc- 
tion of  94)  1507       .  .  .  .  .  .  3670 

Brought  up  late  under  (General  Monet,  20th  L^ger  2d  battalion 
613,  22d  L6ger  Ist  battaUon  1032,  2d  Zouaves  2d  battalbn 
789,  . 8434 

8219 

The  French  also  brought  up  700  cavalry  (the  4th  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique),  and  24  guns. 


NcV, 

The  AitBANOEMEKTS  X7NDEB  WEIGH  THE  PICKETS  OF  THE  SBOOHD 

Division  were  supplied  at  the  iNEHEBitAK  time. 

Of  the  pickets  on  duty  during  the  eve  and  until  the  early 
morning  of  the  battle,  one  half  were  furnished  by  the  95th 
Begiment,  and  for  the  other  half,  each  of  Adams's  three  regi- 
ments contributed.  The  new  pickets  which  took  up  the 
ground  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  wero,  half  of  them,  given 
by  the  55th  Begiment,  and  the  other  half  (as  on  the  4th  of 
November)  by  Adams's  three  regiments. 

The  pickets  of  the  First  Brigade  were  on  the  rights  and 
those  of  the  Second  Brigade  (with  the  exception  of  the '  hay 
*  picket  *)  on  the  left.  The  *  field-officer  of  the  day,'  command- 
ing the  pickets  of  each  brigade,  received  his  charge  firom 
the  divmonal  authorities,  and  accordingly  it  was  as  likely  as 
not  that  the  officer  commanding  the  pickets  of,  say,  the  First 
Brigade  might  be  one  belonging  to  a  regiment  of  the  Second 
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Brigade.  Thus  on  the  eve  of  Inkennan  the  pickets  of  the  First 
Brigade  were  commanded  by  Major  Thornton  Grant  of  the 
49th,  and,  on  the  day  of  Inkennan,  by  Colonel  Carpenter  of 
the  41st. 


No.  VL 

Obdebs  of  the  Day  and  other  Papebs  issued  bt  Bussian 
Qenebals  on  the  Eye  of  Inkebman. 

Prince  MentschikofiTs  Order  of  the  Day,  issued  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  4th  November  1854,  and  received  at  Dannenberg's 
headquarters  at  6  p.m.  : — 

*  n  est  d^cid4 '  [here  follow  the  preliminary  words,  and  the 
1st  and  2d  clauses  given  ante  in  English,  pp.  109, 1 10]. 

'  3.  Les  troupes  qui  se  trouvent  sous  le  commandement  du 

*  Prince  Gortchakoff  devront  appuyer  I'attaque  g^n^rale,  d4-* 
'  toumer  les  forces  de  Tennemi  en  les  attirant  sur  elles,  et 
'  tftcher  de  s'emparer  d'xme  des  mont^es  du  Mont  Sapouni.   De 

*  plus»  les  dragons  devront  se  tenir  prdts  k  gravir  la  montagne 
'  k  la  premiere  possibility. 

'  4  La  gamison  de  Sebastopol,  sous  le  commandement  du 

*  Lieutenant-G^n^ral  de  Moller,  suivra  la  marche  de  I'attaque, 
'  en  couvrant  de  ses  batteries  le  flanc  droit  des  troupes  com- 

*  mand^es  pour  Tattaque,  et  dans  le  cas  oh  la  confasion  se 
'  mettrait  dans  les  batteries  ennemiesl»  s'emparer  de  ces 
'  batterie&' 

[Here  follow  the  two  last  clauses — ^the  5th  and  6th — ^which 
are  given  in  the  text  ante,  p.  110.] 

Ordre  du  jowr  du  lieutenarU-gin^ral  S&£monoiff,  pour  la 

disposition  de  ses  troupeSn 

Demain  ^^^^,  le  d^tachement  devra  se  mettre  en  marche 
h  6  heures  du  matin  pour  attaquer  la  position  des  Anglais,  s'en 
emparer,  et  s'y  affermir. 
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A  cet  6f(t : 

1.  Le  mouvement  pr^alable  ayant  pour  objet  le  passage  dn 
ravin  du  Gar^nage  devra  s'ex^cuter  dans  Tordre  suivant :  deux 
compagnies  du  6-^me  bataillon  de  tirailleurs;  les  1-er  et 
2-^me  bataiQons  du  regiment  de  Kolivansk ;  la  battetie  de 
position  n"  2  de  la  104me  brigade  d'artillerie ;  les  3-ime  et 
4-^me  bataillons  du  in§me  regiment;  les  4-&me  et  3-^e 
bataillons  du  regiment  de  Tomsk ;  la  batterie  de  position  n®  1 
de  la  16-^me  brigade  d'artillerie  ;  les  2-^me  et  1-er  bataillons 
du  m§me  regiment  de  Tomsk.  Le  regiment  d'infanterie 
d'Ekat^rinebourg,  son  4-6me  bataillon  en  tSte;  le  regiment 
d'Ouglitch^  son  1-er  bataillon  en  tdte ;  le  regiment  de  Boutirsk, 
ayant  son  4-^me  bataillon  en  t^te ;  le  regiment  de  Sousdal, 
ayant  son  1-er  bataillon,  et  le  regiment  de  Wladimir,  son  4r^ine 
bataillon  en  t^te.  Enfin,  les  batteries  Mg^res,  n^  5  et  4  de  la 
17-^me  brigade  d'artillerie ;  deux  compagnies  de  sapeurs  et 
une  sotnia  du  regiment  n^  57  des  cosaques  du  Don. 

2.  Ces  troupes  devront  se  former,  apr&s  le  passage  du  ravin 
du  Car^nage,  de  la  mani^re  suivante,  et  sans  s'arrSter  dans  leur 
marche :  la  brigade  l^g^re  de  la  10-^me  division  d'infanteiie 
devra  se  former  dans  le  1-er  ordre  de  combat  (sans  deploy er 
les  bataillons  du  centre)  ^tant  couverte  de  front  et  du  flanc 
droit  par  deux  compagnies  du  6-ime  bataillon  de  tiraiUeuis, 
d^ploy^es  en  tirailleurs ;  le  regiment  d'Ekat^rinebourg  devra 
rester  en  reserve.  Les  regiments  restants,  conjointement  avec 
les  batteries  l^g^res,  se  formeront  en  ordre  de  r&serve  derri^re 
les  regiments  de  la  104me  division,  et  les  suivront  k  une  cer- 
tainexlistance.  La  brigade  l^g^re  de  la  10-^me  division  d'in- 
fanterie aura  ses  carabiniers  en  t€te  de  ses  regiments ;  dans  les 
autres  regiments  les  carabiniers  devront  rester  &  leur  place 
ordinaire. 

3.  Les  trois  regiments  de  la  10-feme  division  d'infanterie 
seront  commandos  par  le  g^n^ral-major  de  Villebois,  et  ceux 
de  la  division  combin^e*  par  le  g^n^ral-major  Jabokritsky. 
Toute  Tartillerie  sera  sous  les  ordres  du  commandant  de  la 
10-^me  brigade  d'artillerie,  colonel  Zagoskine.     Le  capitaine 

*  Les  regiments  de  Boutirsk,  d'Ouglitch,  de  Souedal  et  de  la  Wladimir. 
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d'^tat-majoT  Yakovlew  et  le  capitaine  en  second  da  mSme 
corps  Andr^ianow  devront  se  trouver  pi6s  de  la  10-^me  divi- 
sion, et  le  lieutenant-colonel  Zalessky  prts  de  la  division 
combin^e. 

4.  Tontes  les  troupes  mentionnees  ci-dessus  devront  se  ras- 
sembler,  demain  k  4  heures  du  matin,  pr6s  du  bastion  n^  2,  et 
86  masser  d'apr^s  les  indications  du  capitaine  en  second  Ya- 
kovlew. A  cet  effet,  toutes  les  troupes  y  enverront  leurs 
jalonniers  pour  llieure  indiqu^e. 

5.  Pendant  le  ralliement  et  au  commencement  dela  marche, 
ii  ne  devra  dtre  fait  aucun  bruit,  et  il  ne  sera  pas  allum^  de 
feux ;  les  chefs  directs  seront  tenus  responsables  de  Tex^cution 
de  cet  ordre. 

6.  Les  dispositions  ult^rieures  seront  faites  par  moi,  sur 
place  mSme. 

7.  Tons  les  m^decins  suivront  leurs  troupes  respectives  et 
seront  sous  les  ordres  du  m^decin  en  chef  de  la  10-^me  division 
d'infanterie,  conseiller  du  college  Kopitowsky,  qui  aura  soin 
d'^tabUr  une  ambulance. 

8.  Les  caissons  d'infanterie,  4  par  regiment,  devront,  ainsi 
que  les  2-&me  et  3-^me  caissons  d'artillerie,  suivre  les  reserves 
g^n^rales  du  d^tachement. 

9.  Les  musiciens  resteront  k  leur  place  accoutum^,  nuds 
sans  instruments. 

10.  Par  ordre  de  Son  Altesse  le  commandant  en  chef,  I'am* 
bulance  du  d^tachement  sera  k  S^bastopol. 

Ordre  dujour  du  lieutenant-g^A'al  Pavlaw,  pour  la 
'  disposition  de  ses  troupes. 

Demain  Ji^^^^  le  d^tachement  dont  le  commandement  m'a 
^t^  confi4  se  mettra  en  marche  k  2  heures  ^  de  la  nuit,  et  se 
dirigera  rus  le  pont  d'Inkermann,  dans  Tordre  suivant : 

1.  Deux  compagnies  du  4-6me  battaillon  de  tirailleurs. 

2.  Le  regiment  d'Okhotsk. 
d.  „  de  Borodino. 

4.  „         de  Taroutino. 

5.  La  batterie  de  position  n""  8  de  la  174me  brigade  d'artil- 
leiie. 
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6.  Le  T^giment  de  lakoutsk. 

7.  La  batterie  de  position  n^'S  de  la  114me  brigade  d'aitillerie. 

8.  Le  regiment  de  S^lenghinsk. 

Unserve  de  combat : 

1.  La  batterie  de  position  n^  1  de  la  10-bme  brigade  d'ar- 
tillerie. 

2.  Les  batteries  14g6res  n~  1  et  2  de  la  lO-^me  brigade 
d'artillerie. 

3.  Les  batteries  l^g&res  n<»  3  et  4  de  la  114me  brigade 
d'artillerie. 

Les  caxabiniers  de  la  24me  brigade  marcheront  demure  le 
regiment  d'Okhotsk,  et  ceux  de  la  1-^re  brigade,  demure  le 
regiment  de  lakoutsk. 

Les  caissons  d*infieuiterie  soivront  le  d^tachement  jusquli 
Tendroit  indiqu^  pour  T^tablissement  de  Tambnlance;  \k  ils 
d^vieront  k  gauche  pour  se  disposer  dans  le  ravin;  chaqne 
regiment  enverra  un  officier  pr^  de  ses  caissons.  Le  caisson 
contenant  les  cartouches  de  cco^bines,  suivra  derri&ie  le  r^- 
ment  de  S^lenghinsk. 

L'ambulance  s'installera  pr^  de  la  fontaine,  k  deux  verstes 
du  pont  d'Inkermann. 

Le  train  des  Equipages  restera  oii  il  se  trouve  actuellement.* 
Apr^s  avoir  traverse  le  pont,  les  troupes  confines  k  mon  com- 
mandement,  irorU  vwement  opirer  leur  jonction  avec  ceUes  du 
lieutenant-giniral  Soimanow,  qui  attaquera  du  c6t£  du  ravin 
du  Car^nage.  Le  but  est  de  s'emparer  des  hauteurs  occup^ 
par  Tennemi,  et  de  s'y  affermir. 

Toute  Tartillerie  de  mon  d^tachement  sera  command^  par 
le  commandant  de  la  11 -^me  brigade  d'artillerie,  g^n^ral- 
major  Vdovitchenko. 

IXspodtion  faite  par  le  giiiSral  iinfaiderie  Prince  Oortchahmf. 

Quand  les  forces  principales  attaqueront  du  cdt^  de  Sebas- 
topol,  les  troupes  rassembl^es  pr^s  de  Tchorgoune  effectueront 

*  C'e8t>4-diie  but  les  hauteurs  d'lnkermann  [ue.,  the  'Old  C^ty 
*  Heights']. 
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un  mouvement,  dans  le  but  de  d^tourner  une  partie  des  forces 
ennemies  et  d'empScher  le  d^tachement  ennemi  concentre  k 
Eadikoi  de  porter  secours  k  ses  troupes,  dispos^es  devant 
S^bastopoL 

A  cet  effet,  le  mouvement  en  avant  sera  ex^ut^  dans  I'ordre 
suivant : 

1.  Trois  bataillons  du  regiment  d'Odessa  avec  8  bouches 
k  feu  de  la  batterie  l^g^re  n®  7  et  4  pi^es  de  la  batterie  de 
position  n  4  apr^s  dtre  descendus  de  la  position  occup^e  par 
eux  sur  la  montagne,  se  dirigeront,  en  allant  droit  devant  euz, 
8ur  le  mont  Sapoun^. 

2.  Deux  bataillons  du  regiment  de  ITTkraine  et  un  bataillon 
de  celui  d'Odessa,  avec  4  pieces  de  la  batterie  l^g^re  n®  8 
sous  le  commandement  du  g^n^ral-major  L^voutzky,  aprds 
Stre  descendus  dans  la  valine,  se  dirigeront  vers  le  mont 
Sapoun^,  ayant  leur  flanc  gauche  k  peu  pr&s  vis-Jir-vis  T^glise 
de  EadikoL 

3.  Deux  bataillons  du  regiment  d'Azow  et  un  bataillon  de 
celui  de  Dni^pr  avec  4  pieces  de  la  batterie  l^g^re  n"*  7,  com- 
mand^ par  le  g^n^ral-major  S^miakine,  dirigeront  leur  centre 
vers  cette  mSme  ^glise  de  EadikoL 

4.  La  cavalerie  passera  dans  Tintervalle  entre  les  colonnes 
du  regiment  de  rijkraine  et  celles  du  regiment  d'Odessa, 
ayant  k  son  centre  deux  batteries  de  position  k  cheval  et  sur 
chacun  de  ses  flancs  un  regiment  de  dragons. 

Le  regiment  de  dragons  de  S.  A.  I.  le  grand-due  H^ritier 
et  le  regiment  de  hussards  du  due  de  Leuchtenberg,  qui  se 
trouveront  sur  le  flanc  droit  pr^s  du  pont  de  pierre,  avec  4 
bouches  k  feu  de  la  batterie  n^  3,  des  cosaques  du  Don,  et  la 
batterie  n""  12,  se  transporteront  sur  les  lieux  indiqu^s  pres  du 
gu^,  pour  renforcer  le  flanc  droit  du  regiment  d'Odessa ;  ces 
regiments  doivent  aussi  6tre  pr^par^s  k  marcher  sur  Inkermann, 
dans  le  cas  oii  le  g^n^ral  Dannenberg  apr^  s'Stre  empar^  des 
hauteurs  situ^es  en  face,  demanderait  leur  concours. 

Les  troupes  se  tiendront  prates  pour  6  heures  du  matin  * 

*  This  *  Dispoeition,'  it  will  be  observed,  is  inconsistent  with  the  plan 
enjoined  by  Prince  Mentschikoff's  Oeneral  Order,  and  also  with  what  I 
state  to  be  the  real  instructions  ultimately  given  to  Qortchakoff ;  for  in 
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Ordre  du  jour  relatif  avx  troupes  de  la  gamisofi  de 
Sibastopol,  pov/r  k  f^^  1854. 

1.  Par  suite  des  dispositions  g^ndrales  concemant  Tarm^ 
de  Crim^e,  les  troupes  ci-apr^  d^ign^es,  en  garnison  k  S^ 
bastopol,  sont  destinies  k  attaquer  Tennemi :  les  regiments  de 
Wladimir,  d'Ekat^rinebourg,  de  Tomsk  et  de  Kolivansk  av^ 
les  batteries  l^g^res  n ;  4  et  5  de  la  174me  brigade  d'artilleiie, 
la  batterie  de  position  n^  1  de  la  10-^me  brigade,  et  la  batteiie 
de  position  n^  2  de  la  164me  brigade. 

2.  Ces  troupes  sont,  d^s  ce  moment,  places  sous  le  com- 
mandement  du  g^n^ral  Soimonow  et  ont  leurs  ordes  k  recevoir 
de  lui. 

3.  Toutes  les  troupes  qui  restent  k  S^bastopol  occuperont 
les  emplacements  qui  leur  ont  ^t^  assign^s  par  la  disposition  da 

?ik^^n»»  s^^f  ^^  modifications  suivantes : 

a  Le  bataillon  du  cosaques  n®  8  quittera  le  bastion  n*^  1  et 
occnpera  Templacement  d'un  des  bataillons  du  regiment  de 
Boutirsk. 

b  Le  regiment  de  Tobolsk  occnpera  les  emplacements 
abandonn^  par  les  bataillons  d'Ekat^iinebourg  sur  la  deu- 
xi^me  section  de  Tenceinte  fortifi^e. 

4f.  Les  batteries  des  3-^me  et  4-^me  sections  de  la  ligne  de 
defense  contribueront  par  leur  feu  k  I'attaque  de  nos  troupe 
et  prot^eront  leur  flanc  droit  en  tirant  sur  Tennemi  aussitot 
qu'il  sera  k  port^e  de  ces  batteries,  et  sans  se  pr^occuper  du 
feu  des  batteries  de  si^ga 

5.  Dans  le  cas  oii  les  troupes  charg^es  de  prot^er  les 
batteries  franfaises  paraitraient  consid^rablement  affaiblies,  et 
ou  Ton  y  apercevrait  du  d^sordre,  les  r^ments  de  Minsk  et 

Russian  topography  the  words  '  sur  Inkermann '  imported  a  march  to- 
wards the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  is  very  evident  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  action  the  ideas  of  moat  of  these  Russian  commanders  weie  in  a  con- 
fused and  shifting  state.  General  Soimonoff 's  written  plan  of  operations 
being  the  only  one  destined  to  leceive  its  fulfilment;  but  considering 
what  might  be  possibly  discovered  and  reported  bj  an  efficient  spj  or 
deserter,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  difference  between  the  Gcdtn 
ostensibly  given  to  Gortchakoff  and  the  task  which  was  really  assigned 
to  him  may  have  been  intentional. 
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de  Tobolsk,  appuy^s  de  dotize  pieces  l^g^res^  se  tiendront  prSts 
k  effectuer  une  sortie  du  bastion  n®  6,  sous  le  commandement 
du  g^n^ral  Timof^iew,  dans  le  but  de  s'emparer  des  batteries 
ct^inemies  par  le  flanc  gauche. 

Tin  ordre  special  sera  donn^  par  moi  pour  ce  mouvement ; 
ju^*^<e  l^le  regiment  de  Tobolsk  ne  quittera  pas  la  ligne  de 
d^ferse. 

DAITIIEKBEBG'S    DIBEOTIONS. 

Dispositions  r^atives  anx  ditacheTnents  des  g^n^aux  Soimonoff 
et  Tauloff  rigUes  'par  le  gin^cU  dHnfanterie  Dannenberg^ 
dans  son  itat-major, 

D'apr^  le  plan  qui  en  fut  dress^,  les  regiments  de  Kolivansk, 
de  Tomsk,  et  d'Ekat^rineborg  refurent  Tordre  de  quitter  Sebas- 
topol  k  deux  heures  de  la  nuit,  et  de  se  diriger  vers  le  point 
oik  les  troupes  qui  devaient  traverser  la  Tchemaya  trouveraient 
le  plus  de  facility  pour  effectuer  ce  passage.  Ges  regiments 
soutenus  par  la  batterie  de  position  No.  2  de  la  dixi&me 
brigade  d'artillerie  devaient  se  former  en  ordre  de  bataille,  les 
Chasseurs  rang^  en  ligne  de  combat,  et  le  regiment  d'Ekat^r- 
ineburg  en  reserve.  Ces  troupes  seraient  suivies  par  celles 
de  la  colonne  du  g^n^ral  Soimonoff  qui  se  rangeraient 
en  ordre  de  bataille  k  droite  de  la  10-6me  division  d'in- 
fanterie. 

Quand  la  10-^me  division  aurait  d^jk  convert  le  passage  de 
la  Tchemaya,  c'est  alors  que  les  regiments  de  la  colonne  du 
g^n^ral  Pauloff  devaient  commencer  k  effectuer  ce  passage. 
Les  r^ments  L'Okhotsk,  de  lakoutsk  et  de  S^linghinsk 
avec  deux  batteries  de  position  des  10-^me  et  11-ime  brigades 
d'artillerie  devaient  suivre  la  route  des  sapeurs  et  se  disposer 
en  ordre  de  reserve  en  arri^re  de  Tintervalle  laiss^e  libre  entre 
lea  10-^me  et  164me  divisions  de  la  colonne  'du  g^n^ral 
Soimonoff.  Les  chariots  charges  de  gabions  devaient  marcher 
k  la  suite  de  la  11-ime  division,  et  apr^  eux  la  2-^me  brigade 
de  la  17-^me  division  d'infanterie  et  tout  le  reste  de  Tartil- 
lerie. 

Le  but  de  Tentreprise  ainsi  qu'il  4tait  dit  dans  le  libell^  du 
plan  de  la  bataille,  ^tait  de  r^jeter  au  delk  de  la  viUe  Taile 

VOL.  V.  2  I 
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droite  de  rennemi  et  de  se  letrancher  sur  le  teirain  qn'il 
occupait  entre  la  ville  et  le  rivage.* 


»Oc«(A« 


Preacriptians  du  gin&al  cPinfanterie  Dannenberg,  du  ^ 
1854,  n^   1521,  au  lieu/terumt-g^n^al  S&imonaw. 

Comme  dnrant  la  marclie  en  avant  des  colonnes,  le  loi^ 
de  la  berge  gauche  du  ravin  du  Car^nage,  elles  pouiraient 
tomber  sous  le  feu  des  batteries  de  si^ge  anglaises,  avant  que 
vous  ne  fossiez  k  une  hauteur  ^gale  k  ceUe  de  ces  batteries, 
il  me  semble  utile  de  commencer  votre  mouvement  en  par- 
tant  du  mamelon  Malakhow  une  heure  plus  tot  qu'il  n'a  iU 
present,  o'est-k-dire  k  5  heures,  pour  pouvoir  franchir,  encoie 
avant  Taube,  la  partie  du  terrain  qui  offre  des  dangers  pour  la 
marche.  H  me  semble  aussi  utile  que  vous  ayez  les  r^serv^ 
g^nerales  des  troupes  qui  vous  ont  ^t^  confi^s,  derri&re  votre 
droite ;  car  votre  Jlanc  gauche  sera  parfaitemerU  couveri  par 
le  ravin  du  Car^nage  et  la  coopirati(yn,  des  troupes  qui  tnxfser- 
seront  la  Tschemaia. 

Bapport  du  commandant  du  4-dmtf  corps  eFinfanterie,  ginirtd 
d^infanterie  Dannenberg,  adressi  le  f^^^  1854,  s&us  le 

71*  1522,  d  r aide-de-camp  gin^ral  Prince  Menchikaw,  am- 
mandant  en  chef  des  forces  de  terre  et  de  mer  en  CrifnA, 

J*ai  hftte  de  soumettre  k  Votre  Altesse  quelques  change- 
ments,  que  j'ai  trouv^  urgent  de  faire,  dans  la  disposition 
que  m'a  communiqu^e  le  lieutenant-g^n^ral  Favlow,  par  les 
considerations  suivantes : 

Un  ravin  profond  et  tr^  long,  connu  sous  le  nom  de  ravin 
du  Car^nage,  nous  s^pare,  le  g^n^ral  So'imonow  et  inoi,aii 
commencement  de  I'attaque.  Ce  ravin  pent  Stre  franchi  en 
traversant  une  route  construite  r^cemment,  mais  qui  conduit 
seulement  dans  la  direction  oii  doit  agir  la  colonne  de  droite; 
nous  serious  ainsi  prives  de  la  possibility  d'agir  des  deux 
cdt^s  du  ravin  da  Car^nage,  et  cette  double  action  me  semble 
indispensable.  En  outre,  le  terrain  sur  la  beige  droite  du 
ravin  du  Car^nage  est  assez  difficile,  les  forces  de  Tennemi  et 

*  Todleben,  p.  450, 451. 
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leur  disposition  ne  nous  sont  connues  qu'incompl^tement, 
et  les  chemins  que  prennent  leur  point  de  depart  de  Tendroit 
oil  sera  travers^e  la  riviere  sont  si  ^troits  que  chaque  mouve- 
nient  retrograde,  n^cessit^  par  quelque  circonstance  impr^vue, 
ne  pourrait  s'effectuer  qu'avec  des  difficult^  extremes  et  une 
grande  perte  de  temps. 

Guide  par  ces  considerations,  j'ai  fait  les  dispositions 
suivantes:  j'ai  enjoint  au  g^n^ral  Favlow,  d'amener  les 
troupes  de  sa  colonne  k  5  heures  du  matin  dans  Tordre  sui- 
vant:  le  regiment  d'Okhotsk;  deux  compagnies  du  4-ime 
bataillon  de  tirailleurs ;  les  regiments  de  Borodino  et  de 
Taroutino;  8  pieces  de  position  de  la  18-^me  brigade 
d*artillerie,  et  le  regiment  de  Seiinghinsk.  Ces  troupes 
doivent  6tre  suivies  par  les  batteries  restantes,  qui  com- 
poseront  Tartillerie  de  reserve.  A  Tarrivee  de  ces  troupes 
sur  le  lieu  oil  doit  s'effectuer  le  passage  de  la  riviere,  100 
carabiniers-yolontaires  s'embarquent  dans  une  chaloupe  pour 
proteger  les  travaux  de  reparation  du  pont.  Ces  travaux 
termines,  le  pont  est  traverse  par  le  regiment  de  chasseurs 
d'Okhotsk,  qui  se  fraye  un  chemin  k  droite  le  long  de  la 
nouvelle  route  des  sapeurs.  Ce  regiment  est  snivi  par  deux 
compagnies  du  4-^me  bataillon  de  tirailleurs,  qui,  apres  avoir 
ete  renforcees  par  le  regiment  de  chasseurs  de  Borodino,  tra- 
versent  deux  ravins;  enfin  le  regiment  de  chasseurs  de 
Taroutino,  apr^s  avoir  effectue  le  passage  de  la  riviere,  toume 
k  gauche  et  suit  la  vieille  route  postale.  Les  regiments  de 
chasseurs,  apres  avoir  atteint  le  sommet  de  la  montagne, 
et  signaie  les  chemins  les  plus  aisement  praticables  pour 
I'artillerie,  s'arrdtent  et  prot^gent  le  mouvement  des  autres 
troupes.  La  marche  ulterieure  de  I'affaire  dependra  des  cir- 
constances  mdmes.  Dans  le  cas  oii  les  12  bataiUons  de 
chasseurs  auraient  rencontre  I'ennemi  en  forces  superieures 
ce  qui  n'est  gu^res  probable,  ces  bataillons  ont  I'ordre  de 
descendre  vers  la  baie,  pendant  que  les  hauteurs  du  rivage 
seront  battues  par  les  vapeurs  la  Chersanhe  et  le  WJadimir, 
en  supposant  toutefois  que  ce  dernier  revive  I'ordre  de 
s'approcher  pour  donner  son  concours  en  cette  occurrence, 
n  me  semble  aussi  que  la  colonne  du  lieutenant-general 
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Sol'monow  pourrait  fetre  expos^e  au  feu  des  batteries  de  siege 
anglaises  au  d^but  de  sa  marche,  et,  pour  cette  raison  j*ai 
ordonn^  au  g^n^ral  Sol'monow  de  commencer  Taction  une 
Keure  plus  t6t. 


No.  VII. 

Table  showinq  the  Numbers  of  the  2d  Division  out  ok 
Picket  ob  skirmishing  as  Pioket-supports,  and  com- 
puting approximately  the  Number  of  collected 
Troops  remaining  available  for  the  Second  Period 
OF  the  Fight. 

Pickets  (each  one  company)  furnished  in  ordinary  course  by  the 

2d  Division  on  the  5th  of  November,  .  .  .        4S0 

Two  additional  companies  of  the  55th  imderstood  to  have  been 
sent  out  skinnishing  to  the  line  of  the  pickets  from  the 
same  regiment^*  ......        106 

One  wing  of  the  30th  (not  the  one  with  which  Colonel  Mauleverer 
acted  in  person)  sent  out  skirmishing  in  support  of  Uie 
pickets,  .......        904 

Total  of  picket  force  and  skirmishers  supporting  them,  792 

Total  strength  of  2d  Division,        .  .  •  .  ,      8956 

Deduct  pickets  and  skirmishers  as  above,  .  .  •        792 

Total  strength  of  troops  not  on  picket,  or  sent  out  as 

skirmiBhers,  ......      2164 

Deduct  2d  Division  troops  placed  to  guard  the  left  rear — ^vIe., 

wing  of  47th,  285  ;  and  wing  of  49th,  245,     ...        530 

Total  of  collected  troops  which,  if  no  casualties  had 
occurred  in  the  mean  time,  would  have  remained 
to  encounter  the  attack  on  Pennefather's  centre  and 
right,  ......      1634 


*  The  main  body  of  the  55th,  after  the  reductions  which  it  sustamed, 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  a  mere  ^  remnant^'  with  a  strength  estimated 
at  only  '  about  100.'  In  these  circumstances,  I  have  ventured  to  infer 
that  the  extra  draft  made  from  the  regiment  comprised  two  companies. 
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This  force  was  reduced  by  the  effects  of  the  fighting  to  per- 
haps about  1400 ;  and  one  half  of  what  thus  remained  went 
fighting  out  in  the  front,  but  the  other  half  was  for  some  time 
retained  on  Home  Ridge.  At  length,  however,  the  95th  in  two 
separate  bodies  was  pushed  forward,  and  then  the  number  of 
Pennefather's  oi^ganised  infantry  still  left  on  the  Home  Bidge 
became  reduced  to  less  than  400. 


No.  VIII. 

LlEUTENAKT,   NOW  COLONEL,   McDONALD,  ADJUTANT   OF 

THE  95th  at  Inesbman. 

When  Lieutenant  McDonald  fell  wounded,  a  soldier  came 
up  and  disengaged  him  from  his  horse,  and  seated  him  with 
his  face  towards  the  body  of  Russian  troops  then  approaching^ 
and  his  back  supported  by  a  bush.*  The  man  wished  to  re- 
main with  him,  but  McDonald  said  No,  and  when  the  man  still 
persisted  McDonald  ordered  him  to  retreat,  and  was  then  left 
sitting  alone.  When  the  Russians  approached,  they  fired  at 
him  a  great  number  of  shots,  and  several  struck  him,  but  many 
more  struck  only  his  outer  coat  Presently  the  Russians,  see- 
ing that  he  was  not  dead,  came  up  close  and  began  prodding  at 
him  with  their  bayonets.  He  says  he  did  not  feel  the  pain  of 
the  thrusts,  but  he  confirms  the  experience  which  gives  rise  to 
the  expression,  'cold  steeL'  He  managed  to  raise  himself  on 
one  leg,  and  make  signs  that  he  was  a  wounded  man,  but 
without  effect,  and  he  continued  to  receive  bayonet-thrusts. 
He  used  his  fists  against  some  of  the  assailants,  and  for  the 
moment  not  quite  ineffectually,  but  soon  he  was  again  pros- 
trate. When  he  was  down,  the  Russians  continued  to  poke  at 
him  with  their  bayonets,  and  now  also  they  banged  him  with 
the  butt-ends  of  tlieir  muskets.    He  at  length  became  sense- 

*  The  RoBsian  force  was  apparently  that  lakoutsk  battalion,  which,  as 
shown  in  the  text,  had  marched  up  unopposed  through  the  '  Qap.' 
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less,  and  the  next  thing  he  recognised  was  the  sonnd  of  English 
voices.  He  heard  the  soldiers  say  that '  the  poor  fellow  was 
'  done  for/  and  had  not  yet  the  strength  to  contradict  them  by 
either  voice  or  sign.  To  find  out  whether  he  was  really  dead 
or  not,  they  lifted  up  bis  body,  and  then  banged  it  down 
heavily  on  the  ground.  They  then  saw  that  he  was  alive,  and 
before  long  he  was  able  to  speak.  They  carried  him  off  the 
field ;  and  when  I  saw  him  many  years  afterwards  (in  1869) 
he  was,  as  I  understood,  in  perfectly  good  health  1  Several  of 
the  bayonet-thrusts  he  received  were  in  the  sides  and  else- 
where in  the  trunk,  and  one  was  quite  close  to  the  stomacL 
He  says  that  after  recovering  his  consciousness  he  became 
impressed  with  an  idea  that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  undergone, 
he  was  destined  to  live  through  the  danger.  He  speaks  with 
no  savageness  of  his  assailants,  and  is  quite  ready  to  make 
full  allowance  for  the  excesses  of  a  soldiery  excited  and 
fighting  in  brushwood. 


No.  IX. 
Appboximate  Computation  of  Alukd  Infantry  on  Moumt 

InEEBMAN    which    was  8TILL    IN  AN    ORQANISKD  8TATK 
AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  THIBD  PeRIOD. 

On  the  fight  and  right  front. 

The  '  hay  picket,'  the  lemains  of  Ohampion's  wing 
of  95th, of  right  wingof  Hoisfoid's  Rifle  battaUon, 
and  of  Captain  Wilson's  Coldstream  men ;  alto- 
gether, it  is  believed,  about        .  .  .  250 

French  6th  of  the  line,         ....  750 

1000 

Mikriahoff  GUn. 

Lord  West's  wing  of  Slst,  Prince  Edward's  Company, 
the  remains  of  the  88th  companies,  of  Fordjce's 
wing  of  the  47th,  and  of  Grant's  wing  of  the 
49th ;  altogether  about    ....  .  1000 
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Fighting  out  in  front  of  the  Home  Ridge, 

Remains  of  wing  of  20th  under  Horn,  say    . 

of  the  30th,  say        .... 

of  Hume's  wing  of  95th,  say 

of  left  wing  of  Rifle  battalion,  say  . 


n 


n 


140 
200 
160 
110 


600 


On  or  near  the  Home  Ridge, 

Remains  of  Upton's  2  companies  of  the  Qnaids,  say 

of  67th,  say  . 

of  66th,  say  .... 

of  right  wing  of  47th,  say     . 

of  Egerton's  77th  wing  (now  approaching 
Home  Ridge),  say 
63d  R^;iment  (fresh), .... 
Right  wing  of  2l8t  (fresh), 
French  7th  L^ger  (fresh), 


79 

n 

99 

n 


120 
170 
100 
200 

200 
466 
201 
908 


say  2400 


Total  French  and  English  In&ntry,     .  .  5000 

Of  these  6000,  3000  only  were  on  what  was  about  to  be  the 
fighting  ground  during  the  Third  Period  ;  and  of  those  3000 
908  were  French,  and  the  rest  English.  There  was,  besides,  a 
'  truant  body  of  Zouaves,'  of  which  I  cannot  give  the  strength 
farther  than  by  saying  that  Pennefather  computed  the  number 
of  those  Zouaves  who  fought  under  his  eye  at  'about  sixty.* 


No.  X. 


Extract  from  Oenkbal  Fenkbfather's  Bspobt  to  the 
Quabtermabter-General,  dated  the  6th  October 
(meaning  Novekbeb)  1854. 

'And  now  heavy  columns  of  Russian  infantry  pressed  for- 

*  ward  up  the  hill  both  to  the  left  of  our  position  and  by  the 
'  load  leading  to  its  crest ;  and  here,  I  assure  you,  we  should 
'  have  hardly  held  our  ground  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of 

*  two  battalions  of  French  infantry  at  the  very  crisis  of  the 
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'  battle,  who/  forming  in  two  lines,  and  joined  on  their  left  by 
^  a  portion  of  the  57th  Begiment,  after  a  momentary  halt) 
'  cheered  and  charged  the  enemy,  forcing  them  down  the  hill 
'  with  fire  and  steel  with  considerable  slaughter,  aided  by  8oxd£ 
'  of  our  guns  in  advance  on  our  right,  who  plied  the  left  flank 
'  of  the  Russians  with  good  effect' 


No.  XL 
ATTTHonrnES  showing  the  time  when  the  French  iNFAimar 

CEASED  TO  take  PABT  IN  THE  BATTLE. 

Aft;er  describing  the  defeat  of  the  Selinghinsk  battalions, 
narrated  ante,  p.  403,  the  official  Atlas  de  la  Guerre  d'Orient 
says,  'il  est  environ  11  heures;'  and  thenceforth  it  mentions 
nothing  done  by  any  French  infantry  until  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  It  says:  'Depuis  I'arriy^e  des  fran^ais  le  It- 
'  g^n^ral  Dannenberg  s'est  decide  de  battre  en  retraite.' 
[This  was  not  the  case.]  *  A  partir  de  onze  heures,  ses  troupes 
'  n'ont  fait  aucun  mouvement  offensif  Le  combat  a  continae 
'  de  loin  el  coups  de  fusil  et  k  coups  de  canon.' 

Fay,  A.D.C.  to  Bosquet,  and  a  very  good  authority  upon 
matters  of  £Eu^t  coming  under  his  observation,  says :  '  D^  11 
*  heures  la  bataiUe  dtait  ^videmment  gagn^  car  I'ennemi  w^ 
'  paraitre  se  retvrer  encore,  avait  eessd  Umt  moti^vemefU  qffensi/J 

In  the  statement  of  fact,  which  I  have  distinguished  bj 
italics,  Fay  is  perfectiy  accurate,  being  wrong  only  in  going  on 
to  infer  that  therefore  the  battle  was  gained.  Both  the  Bussians 
and  the  Frenchf  abandoned  the  offensive  at  11  o'clock;  bat 

*  In  the  part  of  the  sentence  which  follows  this  word  the  General  refers 
to  what  was  only  one^battaUon,  though  certainly  a  veiy  strong  one— ti., 
to  the  7th  L^ger,  numbering  908  men. 

t  The  Russians  continued  their  attacks  on  the  Banier  long  after  11 
o'clock  ;  but  those  attacks,  as  shown  in  the  text,  had  a  defensive  pnrpoeci 
and  are  not  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  the  enemy 
abandoned  the  offensive  at  11  o'clock. 
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the  English  contiiined  the  battle  against  an  enemy  who  stood 
finn  on  the  defensive  for  two  hours  more,  %.e,,  until  about  1 
o^clock. 

Upon  this  point  the  Russian  authorities  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  our  people. 


No.  XII. 

'Biting  the  dust'  in  death. 

It  would  seem  that  this  muscular  action  is  apt  to  occur  when 
a  man  has  been  arrested  by  death  in  the  act  of  strenuous 
bodily  exertion;  and  no  doubt  an  artilleiyman  whilst  hotly 
engaged,  and  vehemently  serving  his  gun,  must  in  general  be 
much  harder  at  work  than  an  infantry  soldier  busied  with  his 
firelock.  In  ancient  times  a  large  proportion  of  the  slain  were 
killed  in  the  act  of  exerting  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  and 
then  it  was  that '  biting  the  dust'  became  almost  an  equiva- 
lent for  being  killed  in  battla  However  hotly  engaged,  a 
modem  infantry  soldier  does  not  commonly  exert,  whilst 
halted,  any  great  amount  of  physical  strength,  and  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  literally  'bites  the  dust'  are  compara- 
tively rare. 


No.   XIII. 

The  Immediate  Cause  of  the  Enemy's  Betbeat. 

'  Bientdt  le  feu  meurtrier  de  I'artillerie  ennemie  nous  con- 
'  traignit  k  faire  retraite  sur  la  ville.' — Dannenierg's  Despatch. 
That  the  statement  referred  to  the  18-pounders  is  apparently 
certain :  for,  apart  from  the  power  of  those  two  guns,  the 
Allies  were  grievously  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  the  artillery 
arm.  Indeed  Mentschikoff  in  his  despatch*  gave  the  required 
point  to  Dannenberg^s  general  expression,  and  distinctly  as- 

*  Quoted  ante,  note,  p.  411. 


\ 
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cribed  the  irresistibly  coercive  power  of  the  allies  to  the  '  siege 
*  artillery '  brought  up  by  the  English — i  e,,  to  the  two  18- 
pounders.  Dannenberg  does  not  mention  any  pressure  fix>m  in- 
fantry at  this  juncture ;  but  that  omission  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  above  surmise,  for  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he 
could  have  seen  the  few  soldiery  who  worked  their  way  up 
through  brushwood  to  assail  the  battery,  and  to  him  it  would 
seem  that  the  battery  was  succumbing  to  the  fire  of  the  18- 
pounders  alone.  The  discomfiture  sustained  by  this  particular 
battery  was  made  specially  signal,  and  to  a  Bussian  observer 
distressing,  by  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  dismounted 
gun,  numbers  of  men  were  brought  to  the  spot,  and  there 
kept  under  fire  until  the  task  had  been  accomplished.  All  these 
considerations  tend  to  support  the  surmise  that  the  discomfiture 
of  the  battery  in  question  dealt  the  final  blow  which  overcame 
Dannenberg's  resistance. 


No.  XIV. 
'SomsAL  Betubn  of  Officebs  Killed  jlsd  Wounded 

AT  INKERKAN. 

Nominal  Bdum  of  Officers  Killed  cU  the  Battle  oflnkermanj 

November  5, 1864. 

Cavalry  Diviehfu 

I7th  Lancers. — Comet  Archd.  Clevkiid. 

BoffcU  Artillery. — Brigadier-General   T.^Fox   Strangways;  Major  P. 
Townsend* 

Ist  Difdiion, 

Staff. — Captain  H.  T.  Batler,  Depaty-Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL 

M  Battalum  Grenadier  Onards. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  W.  Packen- 

ham ;  Captain  Sir  R.  L.  Newman,  Bart ;  Captain  Honourable  H. 

A.  Neville. 
l9t  Battalion  Cddtiream  Gftards. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Honourable  T. 

y .  DawBon ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Cowell ;  Captain  Honourable 

G.C.C.  Eliot;  Captain F. H. Bameden ;  Captdn  L.  D.  Mackinncm ; 
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Captain  H.  M.  Bonverie ;  lieutenant  C.  H.  Oreyille ;  Lientenant  E. 
A.  Disbzowe. 
Igt  Battalion  Scots  Futilur  Guards, — lieatenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Blair. 

2d  Division. 

^yto/.— Captain  W.  K.  Allix. 

30^  Begt. — Captain  A.  Conolly  ;  Lieutenant  A.  Gibson. 

41«t  Regt — Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Carpenter ;    Captain  E.  Bichaidfl  ; 

Lieutenant  A«  Taylor;    Lieutenant  J.  W.  Swaby;  Lieutenant  J. 

Stirling. 
4Qth  RegU — Major  T.  N.  Dalton ;  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Annstrong. 

Zd  Division, 
50^  Regt. — ^Lieutenant  W.  G.  DashwoodL 

Aih  DivisioTu 

Staff. — Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Cathcait,  E.C.B. ;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral T.  L.  Gbldie ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  T.  Seymour,  AasiBtant 
Adjutant-General. 

90th  ^^.— Lieutenant  W.  H.  Dowling. 

%itl  J?6^— Lieutenant  H.  F.  E.  Hurt 

57^  J2^.— Captain  R  Stanley. 

eM  J?0^.--LL6utenant-Colonel  E.  S.  T.  Swyny ;  Lieutenant  G.  C.  W. 
Curtois ;  Enaign  J.  H.  dutterbuck. 

esth  Regt—IA^^OT  H.  G.  Wynne ;  Lieutenant  F.  G.  Barker. 

1^  BaUalion  Rifle  Brigade. — Captain  A«  A.  Cartwright. 

Light  Division. 

Z3d  Regt. — Lieutenant  Henry  Thorold. 

19^  Regt. — Captain  James  Eer. 

77th  iSey^.— Captain  J.  Nicholson. 

2d  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade.— LieuteiDttat  L.  W.  Malcom. 

J.  B.  BUCKNALL  EaTOOXTBI^ 

Acb'tUant-Oeneral. 


Nominal  Return  of  Officers  Wotmded  at  the  Batik  of  Inkerman, 

November  5,  1854. 

Royal  Artillery. — Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Gambler,  slightly';  Captain  and 
Adjutant  J.  F.  L.  Baddeley,  severely ;  Captain  G.  Tupper,  slightly ; 
Captain  C.  H.  IngUby,  severely. 

Id  Division. 

^S^.— Major-General  H.  J.  W.  Bentinck,  slightly ;  Captain  T.  H.  Clif- 
ton, A.D.C.,  slightly. 
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Zd  Battalion  Grenadier  Guardg.—^olonel  F.  W.  Hamilton^  sligfaidy; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  Bradford,  slightly ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hon. 
H.  Percy,  sb'ghtly ;  Captain  A.  Tipping,  severely ;  Lieatenant  Si 
J.  FeiguBon,  Bart.,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  C.  N.  Start,  severely. 

1st  Battalion  Coldstream  Guards. — Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Halkett, 
severely ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  A.  C.  L.  Fitzroy,  severelj ;  Cokzid 
Hon.  G.  Upton,  slightly ;  Captain  Hon.  P.  Fielding,  severely ;  Luo- 
tenant  Hon.  W.  A.  Amherst,  severely. 

3d  Battalion  Scots  Ftmlier  Guards,-— Colonel  E.  W.  F.  Walker,  BcverelT ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Seymour,  slightly;  Captain  Q.  T.  F. 
Shuckhurgh,  severely  ;  Captain  R  Gipps,  severely ;  Captain  F.  Eff- 
ing, slighdy ;  Lieutenant  S.  J.  Blane,  slightly ;  Captain  and  Adju- 
tant H.  Drummond,  severely ;  Assistant-Suigeon  A.  G.  Kllringtnn, 
slightly. 

2d  Division, 
Staff, — ^Brigadier-General  H.  W.  Adams,  mortally ;  Captain  J.  Gkiblaiis, 

A.D.C.,  severely;  Captain  C.Adams,  A.D.C.,  slightly;  Captain  A 

McDonald,  A.D.C.,  slightly ;  Captain  F.  P.  Harding,  -A.D.C.,  aeverdj. 
30^  Rsfft, — Migor  J.  T.  Mauleverer,  severely ;  Captain  J.  Boee,  severelj; 

Captain  G.  Dickson,  slightly;  Captain  P.  Bayley,  severely;  Ii»* 

tenant  J.  D.  Boss  Lewin,  dangerously. 
A\st  Begt, — Captain  H.  W.  Meredith,  slightly;  Captain  Hugh  Bowlandji^ 

slightly;   Captain  F.  C.  Biigh,  slightly;  Lieutenant  H.  S.  Bosb^ 

severely ;    Lieutenant   G.  B.  Fitzroy,  severely ;    Lieutenant  and 

Adjutant  W.  Johnston,  slightly. 
47^  Re^ — Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  0*G.  Haly,  severely  ;   Ensign  G. 

Waddilove,  slightly. 
55^  Begt, — Lieutenant-Colonel   C.  Warren,    C.R^   severely ;    Brercl- 

Colonel  H.  C.  B  Daubeney,  slightly ;   Lieutenant  J.  R.   Hmae, 

severely  ;    Lieutenant  W.  Bamston,  severely ;    Lieutenant  G.  A. 

Morgan,  slightly. 
95^  Regt. — Major  J.  G.  Champion,  mortally;  Major  H.  Hume,  slightly; 

Captain  G.  C.  Vialls,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  A.  J.  J.  McDooaki, 

dangerously. 

M  Division. 
60^A  Begt, — Captain  H.  J.  Frampton,  slightly. 

Wi  Division, 

Staff, — ^Brigadier-General  H.  W.  Torrens,  mortally ;  Brevet-Major  C  L 

B.  Maitland,  D.AJL.G.,  severely  ;  Lieutenant  H.  D.  TorrenSy  AJD.C^ 

slightly. 
2fyik  Begt, — Colonel  F.  Horn,  slightly ;  Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  B. 

Crofton,  severely ;  Brevet- Major  J.  B.  Sharpe,  severely ;  Captain  W. 

T.  Wood,  slightly  ;  Captain  C.  R.  Butler,  severely ;  Lieutenant  G. 

Bennett,  severely  ;  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  F.  Padfield,  slightly ; 

Ensign  L.  Eekewich,  slightly. 
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2l8t  Eegt, — Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  G.  AinBlie,  mortally ;  Captain  G.  W. 

Boldeio,  severelj;  Lieutenant  A«  Templeman,  slightly  ;  Lieutenant 

H.  King,  severel J ;  Lieutenant  R  EUleen,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  B. 

Stephena,  severely. 
hlth  Befft, — Captain  J.  F.  Bland,  mortally;  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Hague^ 

dangerously ;  Lieutenant  C.  Venables,  slightly. 
e>Zd  J26f^.— Captain  Thomas  Hairies,  slightly ;  Captain  C.  K.  Fairtlough, 

slightly ;  Lieutenant  T.  Johns,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  W.  H.  New- 

henham,  slightly ;   Ensign  H.  T.  Tysden,  severely ;  Ensign  T.  E. 

Morgan,  severely ;  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  R.  Bennett,  severely. 
68^A  Refft. — M^jor  Hairy  Smith,  dangerously ;   Lieutenant  J.  Cater, 

dangerously. 
46^  Regt, — Captain  W.  Hardy,  severely  ;  Ensign  K  H.  Hellier,  slightly. 
\$t  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade, — Major  E.  Rooper,  severely  ;  Lieutenant 

Coote  Buller,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  C.  S.  Flower,  slightly. 

Light  Dividon, 

Staff, — ^Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Brown,  E.C.B.,  severely, 

1th  Regt, — Major  Sir  T.  Troubridge,  Bart.,  severely;  Captain  R.  Y. 

Shipley,  severely ;  Lieutenant  H.  W.  P.  Butler,  severely  ;  Captain  E. 

H.  Rose,  slightly ;  Ensign  L.  J.  F.  Jones,  slightly. 
23c(   Regt, — ^Lieutenant   T.  F.  Vane,   slightly ;   Lieutenant   J.   Duff, 

missing. 
^^    Regt, — ^Lieutenant    F.    Corbett,    slightly;     Ensign    J.    Owens, 

dangerously. 
88^  i^^— Captain  J.  G.  Crosse,  slightly  ;  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Baynes, 

severely  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  R.  Jeffreys,  slightly. 
%d  Battalion  Rifle  ^riptK^.— Captain  K  Newdigate,  slightly. 
Royal  Marines, — Captain  W.  H.  March. 

J.  B.  BUCKNALL  EbTOOUBT, 

Adjutamt-OeneniL 


No.  XV. 

Note  by  General  Canrobert  read  at  Mbietino  of  the 
Allied  Generals  on  the  7th  Nov.  1854, 

Lorsqne  les  g^n^raux  eu  chef  des  armies  alli^es  lea  ont 
amen^  en  Crim^e  ils  avaient  bas^  leur  grande  entreprise  sur 
trois  probabilitfe :  1*,  sur  la  facility  du  d^barquement ;  2**,  sur 
le  nombre  peu  considerable  de  troupes  Rnsses  en  Crim^e ;  3"*, 
sur  la  possibility  d'entrer  rapidement  dans  une  yille  qui  forti- 
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fi^e  d*une  mani^re  fonnidable  da  cdt^  de  la  mer  etait  loiiide 
passer  pour  avoir  des  defenses  redoutables  du  c6t^  de  It 
terre. 

De  ces  trois  probabilit^s  qui  out  ^t^  les  raisons  d^tennin- 
antes  de  Texpedition  deux,  la  premiere  et  la  deuxifeme,  sent 
heureusement  et  glorieusement  d^ venues  des  faits  accomplis :  il 
n'en  a  pas  it&  de  mdme  de  la  troisi^me  qui  a  presents  juaqn'k 
ce  jour,  et  presente  encore  les  difficultds  d'attaque  et  de  de- 
fense qu'il  n'^tait  gu&re  permis  de  pr^voir:  ces  difficult^ 
doivent  6tre  surmont^es  soit  par  un  acte  de  vigueur  blatant  s'il 
est  humainement  possible  de  le  tenter  avec  des  chances  de 
succ&s,  soit  par  un  atermoiement  qui  tout  en  nous  laissaot 
I'ascendant  moral  que  nous  avons  pris  sur  I'ennemi  pennettrait 
aux  armies  alli^es  d'attendre  avec  s^urit4  les  renforts  qm 
leur  sont  devenus  necessaires  soit  pour  combler  les  vides  laias^ 
dans  leur  rangs  par  les  combats  et  les  maladies  que,  pour  diever 
leur  effectif  au  point  qu'il  est  raisonable  d'attendre  pour  laiie 
faces  aux  circonstances  que  vient  compliquer  rairiv^  inat- 
tendue  d'une  partie  de  I'arm^e  du  Danube.  II  s'agit  de  prendre 
en  consequence  une  prompte  decision. — Endorsement  in  Lord 
Baglan's  handwriting :  '  Private  note  of  General  Canrobert  rwd 
at  a  meeting  on  the  7Vv  November  1854/ 


No.    XVI. 
The  Author's  Authoritt  fob  the  Numbebs  which  hx 

STATES  TO  have  BEEN  PRESENT  AT  INKEBICAN. 

Amongst  our  officers  present  in  the  battle,  there  prevails,  I 
believe,  an  impression  that  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  Rus- 
sians by  the  great  official  work  published  under  the  auspices 
of  General  de  Todleben,  have  been  much  understated ;  and  I 
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must  acknowledge  that  I  have  felt  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  assertions  there  made  with  the  great  show  of 
numerical  strength  which  the  enemy  found  means  to  make  in 
the  Third  Period  of  the  action ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  repose 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  illustrious  soldier  who  has 
allowed  this  work  to  appear  under  the  SBgis  of  his  name ;  and^ 
upon  the  whole,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of 
asking  the  reader  to  contemplate  the  assaults  of  legions  inde- 
finitely vast,  I  shall  do  well  to  accept  the  basis  cdBTorded  me 
by  statements  which  are  not  only  official,  but  supported  in  the 
face  of  Europe  by  the  General's  deliberate  sanction.  I  of  course 
permit  myself  to  correct  the  little  errors  which  I  find  made 
through  mere  inadvertence  in  one  or  two  places ;  and  I  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  part  of  the  field  where 
General  de  Todleben  places  no  troops  at  all  there  was  that 
heavy  body  of  men — drilled  seamen,  perhaps,  or  marines— * 
which  I  have  called  the  '  Under-road  Column ;'  but  subject  to 
these  slight  qualifications,  I  adopt  all  those  statements  of  the 
Bussian  numbers  at  Inkerman,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the 
General's  authority. 

And,  after  aU,  the  disparity  that  there  was  between  the 
Bussian  and  the  English  numbers  remains  sufficiently  won- 
derful 

As  regards  the  numbers  of  the  English  engaged  in  the 
battle,  there  was  not  that  facility  for  coming  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  afforded  by  a  glance  at  the  '  Morning  State ;'  for, 
excepting  only  Pennefather's  force  (which  was  attacked,  so 
to  speak,  at  its  own  home),  every  English  division  affording 
troops  for  the  battle  had  also  duties  elsewhere  which  could 
not  be  neglected.  The  Guards  had,  per  force,  to  maintain  an 
extensive  system  of  pickets  on  an  unattacked  part  of  the 
ground;  and  at  the  Inkerman  time,  the  3d,  the  4th,  and 
the  light  Divisions  were  all  of  them  providing  men  for  the 
trenches. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  not,  of  course,  sufficient  to 
know  the  strength  of  the  'effectives'  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  November;  for  one  had  to  learn  also  how  many  of 
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them  were  actually  marched  off  from  their  camps  to  the  field 
of  battle. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  as  regards  this  last  matter, 
I  have  been  able  to  attain  to  what — ^though  foreigners  may 
question  it — ^my  fellow-countrymen  will  r^ard  as  certainty. 
Every  statement  that  I  make  of  the  English  numbers  present 
at  Inkerman,  rests^  I  may  say,  upon  the  personal  assurance, 
and  therefore  upon  the  personal  honour  of  an  English  office. 
To  say  this,  is,  as  I  think,  enough  ;  but  I  will  make  myself 
guilty  of  a  little  supererogation,  and  add  that  every  officer  on 
whom  I  thus  rely,  is,  or  was  in  his  lifetime,  a  man  of  high 
distinction. 

This  will  be  presently  made  evident  by  a  simple  statement 
of  the  names;  but  as  respects  the  strength  of  the  Guards 
at  Inkerman,  it  becomes  me  to  speak  separately. 

Upon  that  subject — ^and  it  was  one  involving  some  little 
complexity — ^his  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
graciously  permitted  me  to  communicate  with  him ;  and  not 
only  aided  me  by  the  resources  of  his  personal  knowledge,  but 
also  by  obtaining  the  aid  of  Colonel  Stephenson  and  other 
officers  of  the  Guards. 

The  sources  on  which  I  rely  for  the  strength  of  the  English 
forces  engaged  at  Inkerman  will  now  be  given  as  under : — 


FOBOE  OF  WHICH  THE  NUMBBB        AUTHOBITT  FOB  THB  STAIEMBST. 
IS  STATED. 

/  Colonel  Stephenson,  acting  undei  Uie 
special  diiections    of  H.R.H.   tiie 

,_xTv.  ••         mt.    /^      J  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  commanded 

Ist  Division.    The  Guards,   .     <     ^u   -n-  •  •       *  t  v.  >   j^ 

'         "^     the  Division  at  Inkerman,  and  after- 
wards became  Commander-in-Chief 
at  the  Horse  Guards. 
Z' General  Sir  John  Pennefather,  who 
2d  Division,  .        .        .        .     <     commanded  the  Division  at  Inker- 

V     man. 

/General  Sir   Richard  England,  wbo 
3d  Division,   .        .        .        .     <     commanded  the  Division  at  Inker- 

\    man. 


o 
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,  o/v*i-  !>•--.*.  f  General  Sir  Frederick  Horn,  who  com- 

J  20th  Eegunent,      .        .     j      „«„ded  the  regiment  at  LikemaiL 

(  Colonel  Bamsay  Stuart,  who  succeeded 
2l8t  FusilieiBy         .        .     <      to  the  command  of  the  legiment  at 

(     Inkennan. 

(  Colonel  Inglis,  who  succeeded  to  the 
57th  Regiment,       .        .     <      command  of  the  legiment  at  Inker- 

(     man. 

,  .  r,.n   Tk  1^  1*  (  Su:  AUred  Horsfoid,  who  commanded 

Ist  Bifle  Battalion, .        •     -{      xi>   v  xx  v       *  t  i. 

^  (      the  battalion  at  Inkerman. 

{  Colonel  Dalzell,  who  succeeded  to  the 

63d  Regiment,        .        .     <      command  of  the  raiment  at  Inker- 

(     man. 

r^  .       ^  xt.    .«xi.      :.  ( The  late  General  Sir  Charles  Wind- 

Companies  of  the  46th  and  I  ^q^^   ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

\     68th  RMoments, .        .      j      tm  •  •       *  t  u 

^^        ^  (     Division  at  Inkerman. 

I8t  Brigade  of  Light  Dijirion,  |  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Codrington,  who  com- 

including  the  Marmes,  tempo-  >  jjai-i.-jati- 

M  ^T   *    1  .    ..  r     manded  the  brigade  at  Inkerman. 

ranly  attached  to  it,  .        .     j  ^ 

T>  _^       *  XV    «j  T*.    J    T .  vx  /Report  made  on  the  6th  of  November 
Portion  of  the  2d  Bnrade  Light  I     f^^,  -»     ^         ^  ^         t  «. 

T^.  .  .  V  V  i_      \x  I     1854  by  General,  now  General  Sir 

Division,  which  was  brought  I     ^  -n  ^^     T^in,         li-iji. 

J        ^  T  1.  \    (     George  BuUer,  to  General  Codnng- 

mto  action  at  Inkerman  by  \     ^      **,  '         ,.       .v     t-  Cx 

General  BuUer,     ...  1     ^.  ^'''  «o'»^'l>»g  ^'^  ^^^ 

\    Division. 


With  respect  to  the  numbers  of  the  French  troops  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  Official  Atlas  de  la  Guerre  d'Orient ;  and  in  giving 
the  strength  of  the  battalions  which  Bosquet  brought  to  Mount 
Inkerman,  I  have  been  careful  to  make  proper  deductions  in 
respect  of  the  men  out  on  picket. 
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An  Account  of  the  Country  from  the  Earliest  Times.  With 
full  information  with  regard  to  the  manners,  customs,  religion,  &a,  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  effects  of  British  rule  there.  By  J.  A.  G.  BARTON. 
Crown  8vo,  price.5s. 

Blagden— POEMS.     By  the  late  Isa  Blagdex. 

With  a  Memoir,  by  Alfred  Austin.     Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 


General  Literature. 


Bon  Ghraltier— THE  book  of  ballads. 

Edited  by  BON  GAULTIER.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  numeroiw  lUustra- 
tioiis  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  CrowquUL     GUt  edges,  post  Svo^  Ss.  6d. 

Hughes  and  Barham— the  boscobel  tracts. 

Relating  to  the  Escape  of  Charles  the  Second  after  the  Battle 
OF  Worcester,  and  his  subsequent  Adventures.  Edited  by  J. 
HUGHES,  Esq.,  A.M.  A  New  Edition,  with  additional  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations, including  Communications  from  the  Rev.  R.  H.  BARHAM,  Author 
of  the  *  Ingoldsby  Legends.'    In  Octavo,  with  Engravings,  l6s, 

"  \J27  ^^^^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  •■  V^^  «n  eaaunple  of  aiiigle  sul^Ject  historical  ooUectfons  as 
may  ^B  ftmnd.  Oririnally  nndertakon,  or  at  least  compteted75  th«  suggeaUon  of  the  hite  Bishop 
oopieston,  in  1897,  it  was  carried  out  with  a  desrae  of  Judament  and  taste  not  always  found  in 
works  of  a  simUar  character.  "—^Ipactotot  ^^ 

Brackenbnry— A  narrative  of  the  ashanti  war. 

Prepared  from  the  official  documents,  by  permission  of  Major-General  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  K.CB.,  K.C.M.G.  By  Major  H.  BRACKENBURY, 
R.A.  Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  With  Maps 
from  the  latest  Surveys  made  by  the  Staff  of  the  Expedition.  In  Two 
Volumes  8vo,  25s. 

Brougham  — MEMOIRS   OF  THE   LIFE   AND   TIMES    OF 

HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM.  Written  by  HiBiSELF.  3  vols.  8vo, 
£1^  Ss.    Each  Volume  sold  separately. 

Bruce— FAMILY  RECORDS  OF  THE  BRUGES  AND  THE 

CUMYNS.  With  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Appendix  from  Authen- 
tic Public  and  Private  Documents.  By  M.  E.  GUMMING  BRUGE. 
Quarto,  doth,  £2^  los.    Large-Paper  Edition,  medium  quarto,  doth, 

Buchan— HANDY  BOOK  OF  METEOROLOGY. 

By  ALEXANDER  BUCHAN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  of  tke  Scottish 
Meteorological  Sodety,  &c.    A  New  Edition,  being  the  third,    [/n  /^  Press, 

In  this  Edition  the  Charts  of  the  distribution  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  of 
Terrestrial  Temperature  will  be  revised ;  the  Relations  of  Temperature  to  Atmos- 
pheric Pressure  and  Winds  will,  with  the  aid  of  Illustrative  Charts,  be  more  fully 
discussed,  and  the  prindple  will  be  applied  in  explanation  of  unusually  Hot  and 
Cold  Seasons,  as  well  as  Seasons  ot  excessive  brought  or  excessive  Rainfall ; 
Charts  wiU  be  given  showing  the  Distribution  of  Rain  over  the  Continents  of  the 
Globe,  and  its  connection  with  the  Distribution  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  Tem- 
perature, and  with  Prevailing  Winds,  will  be  pointed  out ;  the  Prevailing  Winds 
over  the  Globe  will  be  represented  on  Charts;  and  otherwise  the  book  wul  be  re- 
vised throughout 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  METEOROLOGY. 

By  the  Same.  Crown  8vo,  with  8  Coloured  Charts  and  other  Engravings, 
pp.  218.    4s.  6d. 

« 

"  A  bandy  compendium  of  Meteorology  by  one  of  the  most  oompetent  authorities  on  this  tonich 
vi^ectonce.'^— Pcttrmomi'f  GtogmipkUdu  JfittActiim^Mi. 

'*  We  can  recommend  it  as  a  handy,  dear,  and  adentiflc  tatroduction  to  the  theory  of  Meteor 
ology,  written  Xxj  a  man  who  has  evidently  mastered  hia  8a1;Ject*'-'LcMMit 

*' An  exceedingly  oaefUl  volume.'— ^fAemeiMk 


W.  Blackwood  and  Sons*  List. 


Burke  —  MEMOIR  OF  THE  POLITICAL  LIFE   OF  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EDMUND  BURKE,  with  Extracts  from  fas 
Writings.    By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  CROLY,  D.D.    a  toIs.  post  Svo,  iSl 

Burton— THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND : 

From  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Last  Jacobite 
Insurrection.  By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  Historicgraph^- Royal 
for  Scotland.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  8  vols,  crown  ovo,  with  Index 
volume,  jf  3,  38. 

'*The  bwt  acooant  that  hai  yet  beta  pobUihed  of  the  national  hetng  and  Ufb  of  BooOaDd."- 
rfmea 

*'  Mr  Burton  hai  the  highest  qnallflcationt  for  the  task.  In  no  other  historf  of  Beotlsad  vitk 
which  we  are  acqnalnted  are  there  the  especial  attractive  graces  which  dtitingnish  theae  vmliiiaM  of 
national  histoxy.  — ^tikmueiMn. 

*'  Mr  Burton  has  given  a%  fiv  its  scsle,  one  of  the  oompletest  histories  that  we  evar  aaw  ef  aay 
oonutry."— ^afttitlay  JZaview. 

*' As  a  rspositoiT  of  the  leaniaa  with  which  modem  research  end  oftlclsiB  have  cspkied  the 
national  Ule  of  his  oountrymen,  fir  Burton's  history  stands  alone  and  without  a  paiaBeL'— 
BrititK  QmxrUtiy  Ravitw, 


THE  CAIRNGORM  MOUNTAINS. 


By  the  Same.    In  crown  8vo,  38.  6d« 

**  One  of  the  most  complete  as  well  as  most  lively  and  intdUgent  hits  of  reading  that  the  knrar  of 
works  of  travel  has  seen  for  many  a  day."— Sotaniay  Stoitw, 

Carlyle  —  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  REV.  DR  ALEX- 
ANDER CARLYLE,  Minister  of  Inveresk.  Containing  Memorials  of 
the  Men  and  Events  of  his  Time.  Edited  by  JOHN  HILL  BURTON. 
In  8vo.    Third  Edition,  with  Portrait,  14s. 

**  This  hook  eontaiits  by  Ihr  the  most  vivid  pietnre  of  Scottish  lift  and  maanen  thafc 
given  to  the  public  since  the  davs  of  Sir  Walter  Soott.  In  bestowing  upon  It  this  h]^  ] 
make  no  exception,  not  even  in  avour  of  Lortl  Oockbum's  *  Memorials  '—the  book  mbb. ; 
It  most,  and  which  ranks  next  to  it  in  interest,"— JEdiabMylk  BetitWL 

Cave-Brown— THE  PUNJAB  AND  DELHI  IN  1857  : 

Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Measures  by  which  the  Punjab  was 
Saved  and  Delhi  Recovered  during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  CAVE-BROWN,  Chaplain  of  the  Punjab  Movable  Column.  With 
Plans  of  the  Chief  Stations  and  of  the  different  Engagements,  and  Portraits 
of  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Sir  H.  Edwardes,  Sir  R.  Montgomery,  and  Bng.* 
Gen.  J.  Nicholson,    a  vols,  post  8vo,  21s. 


*<  This  is  a  work  which  will  well  repay  the  tronble  of  pernsaL  Written  liy  one  who  was  Umaelf 
present  at  many  of  the  scenes  he  narrates,  and  who  has  had  f^ee  access  to  the  papeca  of  Sir  J. 
Lawrence,  Sir  B.  Montgomery,  and  Sir  H.  Bd wardes.  it  comes  with  all  the  wei^^t  w  oflteial  aatlMa^ 
ity,  and  all  the  vividness  of  personal  narrativa"- Preaa 

CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD. 

Salem  Chapel.    2s.  in  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  in  doth. 

The  Rector*  and  the  Doctor's  Family,    is.  in  boards,  or  is.  6d.  in 

cloth. 
The  Perpetual  Curate.    2s.  in  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  in  doth. 
Miss  Marjoribanks.    2a.  in  boards^  or  28.  6d.  in  doth. 

CAPTAIN  CLUTTERBUCK'S  CHAMPAGNE. 
A  West  Indian  Reminiscence.    Post  8vo,  12a. 

'*  We  can  conscientiously  commend  'Captain  dutterbuck's  Champagne ',to  all  whoBke  a  leafly 
original  story  with  no  nonsense  in  it. "  —Pnu, 


General  Literature. 


Colquhoun— SPORTING  days.      # 

By  JOHN  COLQUHOUN,  Author  of  the  '  Moor  and  the  Loch,'  &c. 
Crown  8to,  5s. 


ROCKS  AND  RIVERS; 


Or,  Highland  Wanderings  over  Crag  and  Corrsi,  "Flood  and 
Fell."    By  the  Same.    8vo^  6s.  6d. 


SALMON-CASTS  AND  STRAY  SHOTS. 


Being  Fly-leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of  John  Colquhoun,  Esq.     Second 
Edition,  fcap.  8vo^  5s. 

—  THE  FERiE  NATURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  the  Same.    8vo,  sewed,  is.  6d« 


ON  INSTINCT  AND  REASON. 


By  the  Same.    8vo,  sewed,  is. 
COQUET-DALE  FISHING  SONGS. 

Now  first  collected  by  a  North-Country  Angler,  with  the  Music  of  the  Airs. 
Octavo^  5s. 

Gotterill— PROEMS. 

TiiE  Angel  of  Lirs— Soutuds,  Ac.  By  H.  B.  COTTERILL.  Fcap. 
Svo^  4s.  6d. 

Conrthope— THE  paradise  of  birds  : 

An  Old  Extravaganza  in  a  Modern  Dress.  By  WILLIAM  JOHN 
COURTHOPE,  Author  of '  Ladibria  Lonse.'    Second  Edition.    3s.  6d. 

Crawley— VENUS  and  psyche, 

With  other  Poems.    By  RICHARD  CRAWLEY.    Fcap.  8vo,  ^ 

Descartes 

On  the  Method  op  Rightly  Conducting  the  Reason,  and  Seek- 
ing Truth  in  the  Sciences,  and  his  Meditations,  and  SEuicTiqNs 
FROM  HIS  Principles  of  Philosophy.    In  one  voL  post  8to,  4s.  6d. 

Dickson— JAPAN ; 

Beins  a  Sketch  of  the  History,  Goreniment,  and  Officers  of  the  Empire. 
By  WALTER  DICKSON.    8vo^  15s. 

Douglas— SEARCHES  FOR  SUMMER. 

Showing  the  Anti-Winter  Tactics  op  an  Inyaud.  By  C  HOME 
DOUGLAS.    Crown  8to,  5s. 

Dunbar— A  FAMILY  TOUR  ROUND  THE  COASTS  OF 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF  i86o-6«. 
By  Lady  DUNBAR  of  NorthfidcL     Post  8vo,  5s. 


8  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons'  List, 


Dwyer— SEATS  and  s^^dles,  bits  and  bitting, 

AND  THE  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Restiveness  in  Horses.  By 
FRANCIS  DWYER.  A  New  and  Enlai^ed  Edition.  Crown  8to.  with 
Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Eagles— THE  SKETCHER. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  EAGLES,  A.M.  Originally  published  in  *  Bbdt- 
wood's  Magazine.*     Octavo,  los.  6d. 

" .    .    .    .    More  iostiQctlTe  and  sogeMtlTe  readings  for  young  artists,  espedally  landaeape- 
palnters,  can  scarcely  be  found-^nw  Gioot. 

ESSAYS. 

By  the  Same.  Originally  published  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine.'  Post 
8vOk  los.  6d. 

Contents  : — Church  Music,  and  other  Parochials. — ^Medical  Attendance,  and 
Other  Parochials. — A  Few  Hours  at  Hampton  Court — Grand&thers  and  Gnuid- 
children. — Sitting  for  a  Portrait — Are  tnere  not  Great  Boasters  among  as?— 
Temperance  and  Teetotal  Societies.  —  Thackeray's  Lectures  :  Swift.  —  The 
Crystal  Palace. — Civilisation :  the  Census. — The  Beggar's  Legacy. 


SONNETS. 


By  the  Sams.     Crown  Svo^  5s. 

Eliot— MIDDLEMARCH :  A  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  PRO- 
VINCIAL LIFE.  By  GEORGE  ELIOT.  A  New  Edition.  4  toIs. 
crown  8vOy  21s.     Cheap  Edition,  I  vol.  crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT.    Library  Edition. 


Adam  Bede.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

Silas  Marner.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

Felix  Holt.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  12s. 


WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT.    Cheap  Editioit. 


Adam  Bede.    3s.  6d. 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss.    3s.  6d. 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.    3s. 
Silas  Marner.    2s.  6d. 
Felix  Holt,  3s.  6d. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL, 


And  otiier  Poems.     By  GEORGE  ELIOT.     Second  Edition,  fcapu  8iro, 
6s. 


THE  SPANISH  GYPSY. 


By.the  Same.       Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


WISE,  WITTY,  AND  TENDER  SAYINGS, 


In  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  George  Eliot  By 
ALEXANDER  MAIN.  Handsomely  printed  on  toned  paper,  bound  in 
gilt  cloth.     Second  Edition,  6s. 


General  Literature. 


Eliotr-THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL  and  OTHER  POEM& 
By  GEORGE  ELIOT.    Fcap.  8vo,  68. 

Ewald— THE  CROWN  AND  ITS  ADVISERS; 

OR,  Queen,  Ministers,  Lords,  and  Commons.  By  ALEXANDER 
CHARLES  EWALD,  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

".    .    .    .    A  commendable  attempt  to  explain  In  gimpte  and  popnlar  langoage  the  manhfaftry 
of  the  English  Oovemmeni."— Pott  JKott  Goartte. 
"  May  be  tegarded  in  some  reapecta  aa  a  Conatltutional  Ifaiinal.''— Standaret. 

Pinlay— HISTORY  OF  Greece  under  foreign  dom- 
ination. By  GEORGE  FINLAY,  LLD.,  Athens.  7  vols.  8vo^ 
£l.  I8s. 

"Hia  book  ia  worthy  to  take  ita  place  among  tiba  remarkable  worka  on  Greek  hiatoir  which 
form  one  of  the  chief  ^oriea  of  Engliah  acholarahip.  The  history  of  Greece  ia  bat  half  told  with- 
out if— Zondm  (Tuordicm.* 

"  Hia  work  la  therefore  learned  and  profonnd.  It  throws  a  flood  of  lisht  npon  an  important 
thongh  obacure  portion  of  Grecian  history.  .  .  .  In  the  easential  reqnialtea  of  fidelity, 
accuracy,  and  leaniing»  Mr  Finlay  bears  a  Ikvoaxable  comparison  with  any  historical  writer  of  our 
day."— ^rortik  .imcrioa«  Bminio, 

Flint— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY  IN  EUROPE. 

Vol.  L,  containing  the  History  of  that  Philosophy  in  France  and  Germany. 
By  ROBERT  FLINT,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  PoHtical  Eco- 
nomy,  Univeisity  of  St  Andrews.    8vo,  15s. 

"Enough  has  been  aaid  to  show  thalL  as  a  work  dealing  with  a  sublect  fkill  of  controrersial 
points,  it  deserves  hearty  welcome.  Such  a  work  must  be  Judged,  after  aU,  by  its  general  tone  and 
spirit,  and  if  these  merit  praise,  while  accuracy  is  not  sacrificed  to  effecL  we  may  cordially  com- 
mend it  We  haTB  no  hesitation  in  doing  that  in  this  instance.  If  what  is  to  foUow  be  ox  equal 
quality  with  this  first  volume^  it  will  be  an  important  and  valuable  work.  It  cannot  fidl  as  such 
to  snpp^  fresh  stimulus  to  the  study  of  history  with  a  view  to  its  philosophical  comprehension. " 
— ^{Acncnna. 

Forbes— THE  campaign  of  garibaldi  in  the  two 

SICILIES :  A  Peraonal  Narrative.  By  CHARLES  STUART  FORBES, 
Commander,  R.N.     Post  8to,  with  Portraits,  12s. 

"  A  volume  which  eontalna  the  beat  sketch  hitherto  published  of  the  campaign  which  imt  an 
end  to  Bourbon  rule  In  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  is  accompanied  with  plans  of  the  chief  battles ;  and 
its  honest  unexaggerated  record  contrasts  veiy  fiivonrably  with  the  strained  and  showy  aoooont 
of  the  GailbakUans  Just  published  by  YL  Dumas."— £«Miiiiiiir. 

Forsyth— IDYLLS  AND  LYRICS. 

By  WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  Author  of '  Kelavane,'  Ac.     Crown  8vo,  $8. 
"  This  is  a  little  volume  of  unpretending  but  genuine  poetry."— iSlmidcNtiL 

FRENCH  HOME  LIFE. 

By  "  an  English  Looker-on^  who  has  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
France  amidst  ties  and  affections  whi^  have  made  that  country  his  second 
home.  ** — Preface, 
Contents  : — Servants.  — Children. — Furniture. — Food. — Manners. — Language. 
— Dress. — ^Marriage.     Second  Edition,  5s. 

"  Nous  en  arons  asses  dlt  pour  iklre  oomprendre  tout  I'attrait  que  priaenie  on  pareil  livrei  En 
le  Usant  les  Anglais  wprennent  4  mieux  nous  juger ;  nous  appruidrona,  b0ub,  4  mieox  nous  con- 
naitre."— JoKmai  ds  Pwri*. 

"Thia  is  a  work  of  singular  knowledgei  written  by  a  man  possessing  rare  powers  of  observation 
and  sodal  tact  That  the  writer  has  resided  long  in  France,  the  most  snpcnilelal  glance  into  the 
book  win  make  dear ;  for,  whatever  the  paaaing  traveller  can  do,  he  cannot  attain  to  such  result 
of  clear  picture,  vivid  contraat,  and  firm  hold  on  general  causes  as  we  have  here."— BrUM 
(hforterlyiiepieis. 


lo  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons*  LisL 


Forbes— GEOLOGICAL   AND    PALiEONTOLOGICAL    MAP 

OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS,  indudinfl:  Tables  of  tlie  Fossils  of  the 
different  Epochs,  &c  &c.,  from  the  Sketches  and  Notes  of  Professor 
EDWARD  FORBES.  With  IQustnitive  and  Explanatory  LettapccB. 
ais. 

Francillon— EARL'S  DENE.     A  Novel. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Gait— THE  NOVELS  OF  JOHN  GALT. 

Annals  op  the  Parish. 

The  Provost. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie. 

The  Entail,  or  the  Lairds  of  Gripft. 

4  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  2S.  each. 

Oleig— THE  SUBALTERN. 

By  G.  R.  GLEIG,  M.A.,  Chaplain-General  of  Her  Majesty's  Faroes. 
Originally  published  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine.'  Library  Editioii.  Re- 
vised and  Corrected,  with  a  New  Preface.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Goethe— FAUST. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  hf  THEODORE  MARTIN.      Seoond 
Edition,  post  8vo,  6s. 
Cheap  Edition,  fcap.  8vo^  3s.  6d. 

"The  hei^  translation  of  'Ftvst'  In  verse  we  have  yet  had  In  En^^and.*- 


POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE. 


Transited   by   Professor   AYTOUN   and   THEODORE   BCARTIN. 
Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

**  There  Is  no  donlit  that  tlieae  are  the  best  translations  of  QoethsTsmarvellOQalj-entgBBa  rikaA 
have  yet  been  pabliahed."— Tka  Timm, 

Grant— A  walk  across  Africa. 

Or,  Domestic  Scenes  prom  my  Nile  Joxtrnal.    By  JAMES  AUGUS- 
TUS GRANT,  Captain  H.M.  Boogal  Army,  Fellow  and  Gold  Medallist 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.    8vo,  with  Map,  151. 
'*  Oaptain  Gcanifa  frank,  manly,  wnadomed  namttva."— DoOir  ^9W. 

Grant— MEMOIRS  and  adventures  of  SIR  WILLIAM 

KIRKCALDY  OF  GRANGE,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinbur^  for 

Mary  Queen  of  Soots.    By  JAMES  GRANT.    Post  8vo,  los.  6d. 

"It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  find  histoiy  ao  written,  in  a  style  at  onee 
and  pLetuesquai    The  author'a  heart  ia  thoioaglily  with  hia  satiect'*---tfilaeipi0eo(ff , 


-   MEMOIRS    AND    ADVENTURES    OF    SIR    JOHN 

HEPBURN,  Marshal  of  France  under  Louis  XIIL,  &c    By  the  Same. 
Post  8vo,  8s. 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

By  the  Same.    A  New  Edition.     In  crown  8vo,  with  la  Engravings,  as. 

"  Of  the  diflbrent  books  of  this  natore  that  have  fidlen  in  oor  way,  we  do  not  xenamber  one  that 
has  eqoalled  Mr  Oxant'a  '  Memoriala  of  the  Caatle  of  Edinbmxfa.'  **— ^^peetaCor. 
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Grant— INCIDENTS  IN  the  sepoy  war  of  1857-58. 

Compiled  from  the  Private  Journals  of  General  Sir  HOPE  GRANT, 
G.C.B. ;  together  with  some  Explanatory  Chapters  by  Captain  HENRY 
KNOLLYS,  R.  A.,  Author  of  *  From  Sedan  to  Saarbruck.'  Crown  8vo, 
with  Map  and  Plans,  12s. 

"His  lift  during  that  period  saenu  to  have  been  one  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  described,  let  ns 
say  at  once,  in  a  simple  onaffeoted  manner,  as  Ikr  lemoved  from  self-conscioos  bashftobiess  as 
itom.  the  swagger  which  even  hrave  men  sometimes  ethibit»  and  wliich  cannot  but  convey  to  the 
reader  a  verr  strong  Impression  of  the  narrator's  personal  gallantly,  and  of  his  modest,  straight- 
forward, ana  kindly  disposition.'' — Satiirdaif  B»oUw, 

"  The  book  is  deUghtfid  reading  and  the  stem  interest  of  its  sa^eot  is  brightened  by  a  pleasant 
style  and  a  most  fluoinatlng  varieR^  of  incident  "—PoU  MoXL  (Auetta 

"  The  Jonmal  which  finrns  the  bulk  of  the  present  volome  was  written  day  \n  day  as  the  events 
happene«L  and  written  in  a  dear,  nnaffected  style,  lit  up  by  a  kindly,  chlvaoons  spirit,  which 
goes  straight  to  the  reader's  heart  The  stoiy  it  unfolds  is  as  fiUl  of  incidents  and  adventores 
as  any  ronuuDoe."— ^Uea's  /iidton  UaXL 

Haig— SYMBOLISM ; 

OR,  Mind,  Matter,  and  Language'  as  the  Necessary  Elements  of 
Thinking  and  Reasoning.    By  JAMES  HAIG,  M.  A    Crown  8vo,  12s. 

''The  bo<dc  is  in  reality  a  popular  ezpodtion  of  philosojDhy  and  philosophical  systems  eraressed 
in  the  dearest  languagei  .  .  .  The  author  occasionally  displays  considerable  ozlginalfty  and 
ingenuity  in  his  investigationsL  .  .  .  He  seems  to  suggest  that  philosophy  and  theology  snoold 
go  hand  in  hand.  .  .  .  Here  we  must  take  leave  df  tUs  sturdy  thinker  with  some  admiration 
of  his  bdd  ideas  and  careful  research.  .  .  .  The  general  reader  will  gather  with  little  trouble 
ftom  his  pages  some  of  the  flowers  of  phUosophical  litaratnni''— AMMiner. 

Hamerton— WENDERHOLME : 

A  Story  op  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Life.  By  PHILIP  GILBERT 
HAMERTON,  Author  of  <A  Painter's  Camp,'  &c  3  Tols.  post  8vo^ 
£1^  lis.  6d. 

Hamilton— LECTURES  ON  METAPHYSICa 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  AeU- 
physics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  L.  Man- 
SEL,  B.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  St  Paul's ;  and  John  Veitch,  M.  A,  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Glasgow.    FifUi  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  24s. 

LECTURES  ON  LOGIC. 

By  the  Same.  Edited  by  Professors  Mansel  and  Veitch.  Third  Edition. 
In  a  Yols.,  24s. 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERA- 
TURE, Education  and  University  Reform.  By  the  Same.  Third 
Edition.    8vo,  218. 

MEMOIR   OF  SIR  WILLIAM   HAMILTON,    BART., 

Professor  of  L<^c  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By 
Professor  VEITCH  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo,  with  Portrait, 
18s. 

"Pxofltasor  Veitch  has  sneeeeded  in  Uendbig  the  domestle  with  the  inteUeetasl  lift  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  one  graphic  pietaze^  ss  hiosrspheis  zarely  do  soceeed.**— ggliirrfay  Aevieia 

Hamilton— ANNALS  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGNS. 
By  Captain  THOMAS  HAMILTON.  A  New  Edition,  Edited  by  F. 
Hardman.     8vo,  168.     Atlas  of  Maps  to  illnstrate  the  Campaigns,  12s. 
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Hamilton— MEN  and  manners  in  America. 

By  the  Same.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Fcap.,  7s.  6d. 

Hamley— THE  operations  of  war  explained  and 

illustrated.  By  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLEY,  Colonel  in  the 
Royal  Artillery,  Companion  of  the  Bath,  Commandant  of  the  Staff  College, 
&C.     Third  Edition,  4to,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  30s. 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  best  treatise  that  has  been  written  in  the  English  langoage.*— 

**  On  all  matters  relatinff  to  the  piaotioe  of  the  profession,  it  fbxms  the  most  pecitet  book  of  >»> 
iteience  that  has  been  pabushed."— I7n{tod  S$r9ie$  MagaHns, 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  SEBASTOPOL 

Written  in  the  Camp.  By  the  Same.  With  Illustrations  drawn  in  Gamp 
by  the  Author.    8vo,  21s. 

"We  strongly  recommend  this  'Btory  of  the  Campaign '  to  all  who  wonld  gain  a  jostt  oompse- 
hension  of  this  tremendous  straggle.  Of  this  we  are  perfectly  sure,  it  la  a  book  mUikeHy  to  be 
ever  superseded.  Its  tmth  Is  of  uiat  simple  and  startling  character  which  is  sure  of  an  iBuaortBl 
ezistenoe ;  nor  !■  it  paying  the  gallant  anthor  too  high  a  compliment  to  class  this  masierpteee  of 
milltaiT  history  with  the  most  precious  of  those  dasslc  records  which  have  been  begneatfaed  to 
OS  by  uie  great  writers  of  antiquity  who  took  part  in  the  wars  they  hare  described."— lib*  Ffwm, 

WELLINGTON'S  CAREER; 


A  Military  and  Political  Summary.    By  the  Sams.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 


LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD. 


By  the  Same.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

"  a  quiet  humour,  an  easy,  graoeftd  style,  a  deep,  thoron^  oonfldsnt  knowledge  of  hmnaa 
nature  m  its  better  and  more  degrading  aspects,  a  delicate  and  exquisite  appreciation  of  womaaly 
character,  an  admirable  fJEumlty  of  description,  and  great  tact  are  the  qualities  that  oommani  the 
reader's  interest  and  respect  from  beginning  to  end  of '  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood.' "— 21U  Timtt. 

THE  POSITION  ON  THE  ALMA. 


In  Seven  Sketches  from  the  Field  on  the  Day  after  the  Battle.     By  the 
Same.    Cloth,  5s. 


OUR  POOR  RELATIONS: 


M 


A  Philozoic  Essay.     By  the  Same.    With  Illustrations,  chiefly  by  Enest 
GriseL     Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

A  charming  little  book."— iSJpMtator. 


Hamley— A  NEW  sea  and  an  old  land  ; 

Being  Papers  suggested  by  a  Visit  to  Egypt  at  the  end  of  1869.      By 
General  W.  G.  Hamley.    8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  los.  6d. 

"  Such  are  the  contrasts  the  book  deals  with,  handling  them  in  a  style  that  is  not  only  pleasant 
but  picturesque ;  and  those  who  care  to  have  ancient  Egypt  made  easy  will  attain  their  oojeetwith 
the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  temper  and  trouble  by  placing  themselTes  onder  hia  gaii- 
ancei**— Axtarday  Bt9im», 

HANDY  BOOK  OF  LAWS 

Chiefly  Affecting  Scotland.    Abridged  and  plainly  stated  for  general 
use.     By  an  Ex-Shekiff-Substitutb,    Sewed,  6d« 
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HANDY  HORSE-BOOK; 

OR,  Practical  Instructions  in  Riding,  Drivino,  and  the  General 
Care  and  Management  of  Horses.  By  '*  Magenta.  ''  A  New  Edition, 
with  6  Engravings,  48.  6d. 

"Aj  oayaliT  officer,  hmitiiig  hotMnum,  ooaoh^pioprietor,  whip,  and  tteepltobase-rider,  the 
author  has  had  loiig  and  various  experience  in  the  management  of  hones,  and  he  now  gives  ns  the 
cream  of  hk  information.''— ^Ammmm. 

"  He  propounds  no  theories,  hat  embodies  In  simple  nntachnieal  language  what  ha  haa  leamed 
pneticaily.^— Sporting  GoaMi, 


Harbord— A  glossary  of  navigation. 

Containing  the  Definitions  and  Propositions  of  the  Science,  Explanation  of 
Terms,  and  Description  of  Instrumente.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  HARBORD, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  Education,  Admiralty.  Crown  Svo,  illustrated 
with  Diagrams,  6s. 

DEFINITIONS  AND   DIAGRAMS  IN  ASTRONOMY 

AND  NAVIGATION.     By  the  Same.     is.  6d. 

SHORT    SERMONS   FOR    HOSPITALS  AND   SICK 


SEAMEN.    By  the  Same.    Fcap.  8vo»  doth,  4s.  6d. 

Hardman— SCENES  and  adventures  in  central 

AMERICA.    Edited  by  FREDERICK  HARDMAN.    Crown  Sto^  6s. 

Hastings— POEMS. 

By  the  Lady  FLORA  HASTINGS.  Edited  by  her  Sister,  the  late 
Marchioness  of  Bute.    Second  Edition,  with  a  Portrait     Fcap.,  78.  6d. 

Hay— MYSiE's  pardon. 

A  Novel  feom  Australia.  By  JAMES  WALKER  HAY.  3  vols, 
crown  8vo,  £1,  5s.  6d. 

"The  novel  firom  Anetndia  la  clerer  md  faitexetUng,  thoogh  it  Is  probably  mofe  attnetive 
to  ne  through  its  fltcte  than  its  fiction.  The  sioiy  is  ablr  conatracted,  and  all  the  charactera  an 
well  anatained,  while  the  author  may  fkirly  daim  the  credit  of  orisinality  of  design.  "-nSpeetolor. 

" '  Myaie's  Pardon '  ia  an  admirable  picture  of  colonial  human  nature,  which,  in  its  social  aapecta, 
doea  not  greatly  dlifer  from  human  nature  at  home.  Mr  Hay  is  a  quick  and  intelligent  obawrer ; 
he  has  considerable  literaiT  tact  and  experience  and  a  keen  aeaae  of  humour.  .  .  .  The  book 
ends  happily,  and  the  reader  will  lay  It  down  with  Mgret  at  parting  with  so  lively  and  entertaining 
a  companion. ''—i)ci<2y  ^eiotii 

"  The  whole  picture  has  a  sabstanoe  and  a  solidity  about  It  whldh  can  hardly  have  been  derived 
flnom  any  other  source  than  ikct  .  .  .  It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  colonial  picture  that 
'  Myale'a  Pardon'  is  to  be  recommended.  It  la  also  a  capital  novel,  both  in  plot  and  characteri. 
Hyaie  henelf  ia  excellently  drawn."— Ouardteii. 

Hay— A  NOMENCLATURE  OF  COLOURS 

Applicable  to  the  Arts  and  Natural  Sciences,  to  Manufactures,  and  other 
purposes  of  General  Utility.  By  D.  R.  HAY,  F.R.S.E.  228  examples  of 
Colours,  Hues,  Tints,  and  Shades.    8vo,  ;^3, 3s. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HARMONIOUS  COLOURING. 

Adapted  to  Interior  Decorations;  with  Observations  on  the  Practice  of 
House- Painting.     By  the  Same.     Post  Svo,  6s.  6d. 


-    THE    GEOMETRIC    BEAUTY    OF    THE    HUMAN 

FIGURE  DEFINED.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  System  of  iBsthetic  Pro- 
portion. Applicable  to  Architecture  and  the  other  rormative  Arts.  By  the 
dAME.     16  Plates.     Royal  4to,  3O8. 
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Hay— THE  HARMONIC  LAW  OF  NATURE 

Applied  to  Architectural  Design.    By  the  Samx.    8  Pktes.    Royal  %s% 
boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ORTHOGRAPHIC  BEAUTY  OF  THE  PAR- 
THENON Referred  to  a  Law  of  Nature.  By  the  Same.  I2  Plates. 
RoyEd  Svo,  sewed,  5s. 


THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY, 


As  developed  in  the  teaman  Figure.    By  the  Same.    5  Plates.     Rojal  8to» 
sewMl,  5s. 

-  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BEAUTY, 

As  developed  in  Nature,  and  applied  in  Art    By  the  Sams.     23  Hates. 

Royal  8vo,  doth,  los.  6d. 


-  THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  ANALOGY  OF 
THE  HARMONY  OF  FORM.  By  the  Same.  18  Plates  and  nmnetoos 
Woodcuts.    4to,  15s. 


PROPORTION ; 


Or,  The  Geometric  Principle  of  Beauty  analysed.  By  the  Same. 
17  Plates  and  38  Woodcuts.    4to,  25s. 

-  ORIGINAL  GEOMETRICAL  DIAPER  DESIGNS. 

Accompanied  by  an  Attempt  to  develop  and  elucidate  the  true  Princii^es  of 
Ornamental  Design,  as  applied  to  the  Decorative  Arts.  By  the  Sams.  57 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    Oblong  folio^  42s. 

-  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY  IN   COLOURING 

SYSTEMATISED.  14  Coloured  Diagrams.  Second  Edition.  By  the 
SABiE.    8vo,  15s. 

-  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  SYMMETRICAL  BEAUTY. 
100  Plates.    By  the  Same.    Post  8vo,  68. 

ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOSE  PROPORTIONS  BY 


WHICH  THE  Human  Head  and  Countenance,  as  Represented  in 
ANCIENT  Greek  Art,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  ordinary 
Nature.    By  the  Same.    25  Plates.    Royal  4to,  36s. 

Hemana— THE  poems  of  Felicia  heman& 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  Royal  8vo,  with  Portrait  by  Finden.  Cheap 
Edition,  5s.  The  Same  with  Plates,  g^t  edges,  extra  binding,  75.  6d. 
Another  Edition,  with  Memoir  by  her  Sister,  Seven  Volumes,  leap.,  35s. 
Another  Edition,  in  Six  Volumes,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  15s.  The  same  6  vol^ 
bound  in  3,  12s.  6d.,  or  cloth  extra,  gilt  tSges,  15s. 

The  following  Works  of  Mrs  Hemans  are  sold  separately,  bound  in  doth,  gilt 
edges,  4s.  each : — 


Records  of  Woman. 
Forest  Sanctuary, 
Songs  of  the  Affections. 


Dramatic  Works. 

Tales  and  Historic  Scenes. 

Moral  and  Religious  Poems. 
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Hemans— SELECT  poems  of  mrs  hemans. 

In  One  Vol.  fcap.  Svo,  gilt  edges,  3s. 


MEMOIR  OF  MRS  HEMANS. 


By  her  Sister.    With  a  Portrait    Fcap.  8vo,  58. 


Highland  Society— A  DICTIONARY  OF  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage. Compriai^  an  ample  Vocabulary  of  Gaelic  Words,  and  Vocab- 
ularies of  Latin  and  English  words,  with  their  translation  into  Gaelic ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Compendium  of  Gaelic  Grammar.  Compiled  and 
published  under  tiie  Direction  of  the  Highhuid  Society  of  Scotland.  2 
Yols.  4to,  doth,  ;f  5,  51. 


Homer— THE  ODYSSEY  AND  ILIAD. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  P.  S.  WORS- 
LEY,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  and  JOHN  CON- 
INGTON,  M'A.,  Corpus  Frofessor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
4  Yols.  crown  8yo,  39s. 

"  If  the  txuulator  has  produeed  a  book  wbldh,  havliig  OMu^t  the  sphit  of  the  poem,  ean  delifl^t 
those  to  whom  the  orlgixud  Is  a  sealed  book,  he  can  desire  no  oij^pntise:  and  uls  praise  betongs 
Jmtly  to  Mr  Woisley.  ...  He  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  BngUah  readers  a  poem  wfalca 
deservee  to  ontliye  the  present  generation/'— JEcUnMnv^k  Jieview. 

"  We  assign  it»  without  hesitation,  the  first  place  among  existing  BngUsh  translations.  *— ITeit- 
•liMter  £«v<eia 


Hosack— MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

AND  HER  Accusers.     By  JOHN  HOSACK,  Barrister-at-Law.    A  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  2  vols.  8yo,;f  i,  lis.  6d. 

The  Second  Volume^  containmg  a  variety  of  Docnments  never  before  pub- 
lished, may  be  had  separately,  price  168.  6d. 

"  A  eareftil  study  of  Mr  Hoeadc's  book  wHl  show  that  he  has  ezplldtiy  or  implicitly  answered 
every  one  of  the  fifteen  aignments  in  the  fanioas  Kote  K  of  Hume's  History  of  this  reign."— 
QuorCfrly  Aaview. 

"Whatever  surmiaes  may  be  formed  about  Mary's  knowledge  or  assent,  there  can  now  be  no 
doubt  that  the  murder  was  contrived,  not  by  Mary,  but  by  her  accusera.**— Sootmoik 

"He  has  conAited  those  who,  by  brilliant  writing  and  a  Judicious  selectitm  of  evidence,  paint 
the  Queen  of  Soots  as  an  incarnate  fiend,  and  who  are  dramatic  poets  rather  than  hlstoriana"— 
l^Tioiea. 


Howell— A   CONCISE   HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND   TO   TilE 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  IV.    By  E.  J.  HOWELL.    8vo,  los.  6d. 


Inglis— BALLADS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

By  HENRY  INGLIS.     Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 


MARICAN,  AND  OTHER  POEM& 


By  the  Sams.    8vo>  8s. 
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Innes— THE  LAW  OF  CREEDS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Legal  Relation  of  Churches  in  Scotland,  Established  and 
not  Established,  to  their  Doctrinal  Confessions.  By  ALEXANDER 
TAYLOR  INNES,  M.A     8vo,  cloth,  155. 

"  Most  valiuble  and  Interesting  boolc''— The  Sd/inhwrgK  Rwiem. 

"  It  must  become  the  text-book  of  the  lat^ect  among  the  membera  of  the  anthoifB  iiioftMiiiiw,  si 


veU  aa  ecclesiastical  runners,  atateamen,  and  poliUciana  of  all  achoola."~7fta 
Review. 

"  1  cannot  quote  thla  work  without  ezpreaalng  my  a^ng  admiration  of  Hs  learning.  aUUtj,  azri 
(with  a  Teiy  row  exceptlona)  ImrMutlal  statement  of  the  whole  questions  diacuaaed  in  thla  adtaaa* 
—Deem  StcmUj/'B  "  Aadrest  on  the  Qmneetion  qfCkwnh  and  Staie," 

Johnson— THE  SCOTS  MUSICAL  MUSEUM. 

Consisting  of  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Songs,  with  proper  Basses  for  the 
Pianoforte.  Onginally  published  by  James  Johnson  ;  and  now  acoosa- 
panied  with  Copious  ^otes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Musk 
of  Scotland,  by  the  late  William  Stenhouse  ;  with  additional  Notes  aad 
Illustrations,  by  David  Laing  and  C.  K.  Sharpe.  4  vols.  8vo»  Roxbu^g^ 
binding,  £2, 12s.  6d. 

**  That  valuable  zeaerroir  of  Scottish  song— the  '  Scots  Muaical  Mowum.'  "—Notm  emd  QteHm. 

Johnston— THE  royal  atlas  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  a  Series  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps.  By  A.  KEITH 
JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  the  'Physical  Atlas,' &c 
With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map,  comprising  nearly 
150,000  Places  contained  in  this  Atlas.  A  New  Edition.  Impenal  folio, 
half-bound  in  russia  or  morocco,  £$,  15s.  6d.  ;  or  with  Genend  Index  in  a 
separate  volume,  Svo,  both  half-bound  morocco^  £6^  los.  Dedicated  fay 
special  permission  to  Her  Majesty. 


"  Of  the  many  noble  atlases  prepared  by  Mr  Johnatoa  and  jnabliahed  \fr  Keaara  Blackwood 
Bona,  this  Royal  Atlas  will  be  the  most  useftd  to  the  public,  and  will  deseire  to  be  the 
populai'.  "^-A  thtnanm, 

<*  We  know  no  serlea  of  maps  which  we  can  more  wamly  reosnmiead.    The  accniaqy; 
we  have  attempted  to  put  it  to  the  test,  is  really  aatoniahing.''->Sahiir(2oy  Sevieno. 

**  The  culmination  of  aU  attempts  to  depict  the  face  of  the  world  appean  tn  de  RoTal  Afia^ 
than  which  it  la  impossible  to  conoeiTe  anything  more  perfect**— Jtfi(>r»i»(f  HerdUL 

"This  is.  beyond  question,  the  most  splendid  and  lozuiious,  as  well  aa  the  most  nseftil  and  oob- 
pletep  of  all  existing  Atlaaoa.^— (Titardtonw 

"  An  almost  daily  refei«nce  to.  and  comparison  ot  It  with  others,  since  the  publicatiaii  of  th« 
first  part  some  two  years  ago  until  now,  enabtea  us  to  say,  without  the  sUehtest  heaitatioi^  thil 
this  is  by  fiff  the  most  complete  and  authentic  atlas  that  has  y«t  beea  issuM.'' 


THE  HANDY  ROYAL  ATLAS. 


45  Maps  clearly  printed  and  carefully  coloured,  with  General  Indeic  By 
the  Same.  A  New  Edition.  Imp.  4to^  £2,  12s.  6d.,  half-bound  moroooa 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

This  work  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  a  useful  and  thoroughly  accurate  Atlas  of  Maps  of  Modem  Geography,  in 
a  convenient  form,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  based  on  the  '  Royal  Atlas,* 
by  the  same  Author ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  scale  permits,  it  comprises  many  of  the 
excellences  wliich  its  prototype  is  acknowledged  to  possess.  The  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  book  strictly  what  its  name  implies,  a  Handy  Atlas —  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  the  '  Royal,'  where  that  is  too  bulky  or  too  expensive  to  find  a  place,  a 
needful  auxiliary  to  the  junior  branches  of  families,  and  a  vade  mecum  to  the  tutor 
and  the  pupil-teacher. 

"  This  is  Mr  Keith  Johnston's  admirable  Royal  Atlas  diminiahed  In  bulk  and  soaleL  ao  as  to  V. 
perhaps,  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  Handy."  but  still  not  so  much  dlminidied  bat  what  .c 
constitutes  an  accurate  and  usefbl  general  Atlas  for  ordinary  households  "--i^psctalor. 

"  The  *  Handy  Atlas '  is  thorouglily  deserving  of  its  name.  Not  only  does  it  contahi  fh«  1at»t 
information,  but  its  size  and  arrangement  render  it  perfect  as  a  book  of  referenoa*' 
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Johnflton— SCHOOL  ATLASE& 

Atlas  of  General  and  Descriptive  Geography.  By  the  Same.  A  new 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  suited  to  the  best  Text-Books ;.  with  Geographical 
information  brought  up  to  the  time  of  publication.  26  Maps,  clearly  and 
uniformly  printed  in  Colours,  with  Index.    Imperial  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,  illustrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original  Designs, 
the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrography,  Meteorology,  and  Natural 
History.  By  the  Same.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  containing  4  new 
Maps  and  Letterpress.  20  Coloured  Maps.  Imperial  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Atlas  of  Astronomy.  By  the  Same.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  21 
Coloured  Plates.  With  an  Elementary  Survey  of  the  Heavens,  designed  as 
an  accompaniment  to  this  Atlas  by  Robert  Grant,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Professor 
of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observatory  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Imperial  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.    By  the  Same.    A  New  and  Enlarged 

Edition.     Constructed  from  the  best  materials,  and  embodying  the  results 

of  the  most  Recent  Investigations,  accompanied  by  a  complete  Index  of 

Places,  in  which  the  proper  quantities  are  given  by  T.  Harvey  and  E. 

WoRSLEY,  MM.A.,  Oxon.    21  Coloured  Maps.    Imperial  8vo,  half-bound, 

I2S.  6d. 

••ThiB  edition  Is  so  much  enlaiged  and  Improved  as  to  be  vlrtaaUy  a  new  work,  nurpaasliig 
eveiythlng  else  of  the  kind  extant^  both  in  utUity  and  beauty."— ^<fcMMa|Mi. 

Elementary  Atlas  of  General  and  Descriptive  Geography,  for  the 
Use  of  Junior  Classes.  By  the  Same.  Including  a  Map  of  Canaan  and 
Palestine,  with  General  Index.     8vo,  half-bound,  5s. 

"They  are  as  saperfor  to  all  School  Atlaaes  within  oar  knowledge,  as  were  the  laiger  woiks  of 
the  same  anthor  in  advance  of  those  that  preceded  them."— ^duooMoiuU  rime*. 

"Decidedly  the  beet  School  Atlaaea  we  have  ever  seen."— JSih^ZUI^  JbumaZ  o/JE(2«ecUfon. 

"  The  plan  of  these  Atlaaes  la  admirable,  and  the  excellence  of  the  plan  is  rivalled  by  the  beauty 
of  the  execution.  .  .  .  The  best  security  fbr  the  accuracy  and  sabstantial  value  of  a  School 
Atlas  is  to  have  it  firom  the  hands  of  a  man  like  our  author,  who  has  perfected  his  skill  by  the 
execution  of  much  laiiger  works,  and  gained  a  character  which  he  will  be  careM  not  to  Jeopardise 
by  attachiz^  his  name  to  anything  that  is  crude^  slovenly,  or  superflciaL"— SooUnuuk 


INDEX  GEOGRAPHICUS : 


Being  a  List,  Alphabe^cally  arranged,  of  the  Principal  Places  on  the  Globe, 
with  the  Countries  and  Subdivisions  of  the  Countries  in  which  they  are 
situated,  and  their  Latitudes  and  Lonmtudes.  Compiled  specially  with 
reference  to  Keith  Johnston's  Royal  Atlas,  but  applicable  to  all  Modem 
Atlases  and  Maps.     In  i  voL  imperial  8vo,  pp.  670,  21s. 

Johnston— THE  chemistry  of  common  LIFE. 

By  Professor  J.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON.  With  113  Illustrations  on  Wo^ 
and  a  Copious  Index,     a  vols,  crown  8vo,  lis.  6d. 

"It  is  Just  one  of  those  books  which  will  best  serve  to  show  men  how  minute  is  the  provision 
which  haa  been  made  for  human  supiort,  and  that  if  the  laws  prescribed  by  Nature  are  duly 
observed,  ahe,  on  her  port  will  see  to  It  that  her  functions  are  performed  with  fidelity  and 
sttcceas.  — DttrAom  Cftrtmkle. 


NOTES   ON   NORTH  AMERICA: 


Agricultural,  Economical,  and  SociaL  By  the  Same,  a  vols,  post  8vo, 
a  IS. 

Englake— THE  invasion  of  the  Crimea  : 

Its  Origin,  and  an  account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan. 
By  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM  KINGLAKE.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  32s., 
and  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  34s.     Vol.  V.,  Inkerman  volume,  17s. 

B 
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Lavergne— THE  rural  economy  of  England,  scot- 
land,  AND  IRELAND.  By  LEONCE  DE  LAVERGNE.  Trans, 
lated  £rom  the  French.     With  Notes  by  a  Scottish  Farmer.     In  8vq^  12& 

**  One  of  the  heat  works  on' the  phflotophy  of  agrieatturB  and  of  agri^HnTai  i»i>MttPtl  iwh^wf"? 
that  hM  appeared.  "—^Motalor. 

Lee— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OF  SCOTLAND,  from  the  Rkformation  to  thk  Rsvournos 
Settlement.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  JOHN  LEE,  D.D.,  LI^D., 
Principal  of  the  UniTcrsity  of  Edinburgh.  With  Notes  and  Appendicei 
from  the  Author's  Papers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  LEE*  D.D. 
2  vols.  8vo,  ais. 

Lewes— THE  physiology  of  COMMON  LIFK 

By  GEORGE  H.  LEWES,  Author  of  'Sea-side  Studies,'  &c.  mnstnted 
with  numerous  Engravings.     2  vols^  12s. 


LINDA  TRESSEL. 

By  the  Author  of '  Nina  Balatka.'    2  vols,  leap,  8vo^  121. 


Lockhart— DOUBLES  AND  QUITS. 

By  LAURENCE  LOCKHART,  late  Captain  92d  Highlandcn.      ¥^ 
Twelve  Illustrations.    In  2  vols,  post  8vo,  2I8. 


FAIR  TO  SEK 


A  NoveL    By  the  Same.    New  Edition,  in  i  vol.  post  8vo,  6s. 

"  Bat  politics  are  the  smaUeat  part  of  thla  very  readable  novel,  the  intarest  of  whielL 
for  the  atory  is  as  ftill  of '  aitaations '  as  a  good  play."— TYmn. 

"  'Fair  to  See'  is  something  better  than  a  deyer  novel  It  shows  no  litOe  artistic  povar :  sal 
as  yon  read  it  yon  feel  that  there  la  much  more  in  the  book  than  at  first  yoa  fanflfed  .  .  . 
The  scenes  on  the  moors,  in  the  baixacks,  and  the  ba]l-iooma»  are  all  dashed  off  by  an  eaq^ert 
These  are  minor  merits,  but  they  go  fitr  towards  assuring  th*^  success  of  a  stoty  which  aiaiks  a 
decided  advance  on  the  author's  first  novel  "—PoU  MoU  QaxetU, 


Lyon  — HISTORY    OF   THE    RISE    AND    PROGRESS    OF 

FREEMASONRY  IN  SCOTLAND.  By  DAVID  MURRAY  LYON, 
one  of  the  Grand  Stewards  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland;  Hooomy 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  ''Verein  Deutsoier  Friemaurer»"  Leipxig, 
&c.  &&  In  small  quarto.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits  of  FmiTwmt 
Members  of  the  Craft,  and  Facsimiles  of  Audent  Charters  and  other  curious 
Documents.    £iy  lis.  6d. 

Lytton— SPEECHES  SPOKEN  AND  UNSPOKEN. 

By  EDWARD  LORD  LYTTON.  With  a  Memoir  by  his  son,  ROBERT 
LORD  LYTTON.     Two  volumes,  8vo,  24s. 


THE  PARISIANS. 


By  EDWARD  BULWER,  Lord  LYTTON,  Author  of  the  'Comtog 
Race,'  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  SYDNEY  HALL.  4  vols,  crown  Svo^ 
26s.    Cheap  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  12s. 
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Lytton— KENELM  CHILLINGLY. 

His  Adventures  and  Oginions.    By  the  Same.    2  vols.  fcap.'Svo,  los. 


WALPOLE;    OR,  EVERY  MAN  HAS  HIS  PRICE. 


A  Comedy  in  Rhyme.    By  the  Same.    Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 


-  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVELS. 

In  Volumes  of  a  convenient  and  handsome  form.    Printed  from  a  large  and 
readable  type.     Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  each  volume. 


THE  CAXTON  NOVELS: 
The  Caxton  Family.    2  vols. 

HISTORICAL  ROMANCES: 
Devereux.     2  vols. 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  2  vols. 
Rienzi    2  vols. 

ROMANCES : 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,   ivol. 
Eugene  Aram.    2  vols. 


I         My  Novel    4  vols. 

The  Siege  of  Grenada,    i  vol. 
The  Last  of  the  Barons.    2  vols. 
Harold.    2  vols. 


2^nonL    2  vols. 

A  Strange  Story.     2  vols. 


NOVELS  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS: 


Pelham.     2  vols. 
The  Disowned.     2  vols. 
Paul  Clifford.    2  vols. 
Godolphin.     I  voL 
Ernest  Maltravers — First  Part 
:^  vols. 


Ernest  Maltravers — Second  Part  {uu 

Alice).    2  vols. 
Night  and  Morning.     2  vols. 
Lucretia.     2  vols. 
Kendm  Chillingly.    2  vols. 


"It  is  of  the  handiest  of  sins;  the  paper  !■  good ;  and  the  ^ype,  which  aeems  to  he  new,  is  very 
clear  and  beantifti].  There  are  no  pictnres.  The  whole  charm  of  the  presentment  of  the  Tolome 
consists  in  its  handiTiess,  and  the  tempting  deamess  and  heanty  of  ue  ^rpe,  which  almost  con- 
verts  into  a  pleasnie  the  mere  act  of  following  the  piintn^s  lines,  and  leaves  the  author's  mind 
free  to  exert  Its  unohetracted  force  upon  the  reader.  —JEapomiiMr. 

' '  Nothing  could  he  better  as  to  sise,  type,  paper,  and  general  get-up."— jltftMMsusib 


M' 


Lytton— FABLES  IN  SONG. 

By  ROBERT,  Lord  LYTTON,  Author  of  'Poems  by  Owen  Meredith.' 
Two  vols,  crown  8vo,  15s. 

M*Crie— LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 

By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  M'CRIE,  D.D.     Contamms;  Illustrations  of  the 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.     Crown  8vo,  os. 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

LIFE  OF  ANDREW  MELVILLE. 

Containing  Illustrations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Litenurv  History  of  Scot- 
land in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  the  Same.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 


-  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND  SUPPRESSION 

OF   THE    REFORMATION    IN    ITALY    IN  THE   SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.    By  the  Same.    Crown  8vo,  4s. 


-  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND  SUPPRESSION 

OF   THE    REFORMATION    IN    SPAIN    IN   THE    SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.    By  the  Same.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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M'Crie— SERMONS,  AND   REVIEW  OF  THE  *  TALES   OF 

MY  LANDLORD.'    By  the  Same.     In  i  vol  crown  8to,  68. 

« 

LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER. 


By  the  Same.    Fcap.  8vo,  ss. 

Mackenzie--STUDIES  in  Roman  law. 

With  Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of  France^  England,  and  Scodamd. 
By  Lord  MACKENZIE,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Conit  of  Session  in 
Scotland.     Second  Edition,  8vo,  I2s. 

"We  know  not  in  the  English  language  where  else  to  look  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  Lav  so 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  so  short  More  improving  reading,  both  for  the  genersl  atndent  and 
for  the  lawyer,  wo  cannot  well  imagine ;  and  there  are  few,  even  among  learned  pmHiMiiinwl  asi, 
who  will  not  gather  some  novel  Infonnation  ftom  Lord  Mackeuie's  simpHa  pagea."— XoM&m 

"This  is,  In  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  the  legal  preas  has  fsBSfd 
in  our  time.  .  .  .  The  explanation  of  the  Roman  Law,  historical  and  expository— the '  Studies' 
—is  admirably  given,  clear  and  simple,  and  yet  very  learned,  and  the  whole  work  is  conceived  in  a 
candid  and  liberal  spirit,  beina;  bMides,  distingnished  by  a  calmneas  of  tome  eminfintiy  bofittiiv 
the  jndlcial  pen."— low  Jfo^osiiM  oayi,  BevUw. 

Manners—GEMS  OF  GERMAN  POETRY. 

Translated  by  Lady  JOHN  MANNERS.    Small  410,  3s.  6d. 
Martin— TRANSLATIONS  BY  THEODORE  MARTIN: 

GOETHE'S  FAUST. 

Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s.     Cheap  Edition,  SS*  ^ 

THE  ODES  OF  HORACE. 

By  the  Same.     With  life  and  Notes.    Second  Edition,  post  8t(h  9^ 

CATULLUS. 

By  the  Same.    With  Life  and  Notes.    Post  8yo,  6s.  6d. 

THE  VITA  NUOVA  OP  DANTE. 

By  the  Same.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Second  Edition,  aowm 
8vo,  55. 

ALADDIN : 

A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  ADAM  OEHLENSCHLAEGER.  BytfaeSAU. 
Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

CORREGGIO : 

A  Tras^edy.  By  OEHLENSCHLAEGER.  By  the  Same.  With  Notes. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

KING  RENE'S  DAUGHTER:  ' 

A  Danish  Lyrical  Drama.  By  HENRIK  HERTZ.  By  the  Samz. 
Second  Edition,  fcap.,  2s.  6d. 

Maurice— THE  SYSTEM  OF  FIELD   MANCEXATRES 

Best  adapted  for  enabling  oar  Troops  to  meet  a  Continental  Army.  Being 
the  Wellington  Prize  Essay.  By  Lieutenant*  F.  MAURICE,  Royal 
Artillery,  Instructor  of  Tactics  and  Organisation,  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst.     Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

*'  No  work.  Encash  or  foreign,  has  treated  this  sul^ect  (Infiuitry  tactics)  better  thsn  tbs 
•Wellington  JPrize  Essay."*— Timaa 

"Lieutenant  Maurice  may  well  claim  credit  for  having  bnilt  ap  a  work  of  such  Hying  interest 
ss  his  is,  even  to  the  layman,  upon  such  a  set  of  dry  bones  as  the  given  thesis  aj^ded."— 
Saturday  Beview. 
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MAXIMS  OF  SIR  MORGAN  O'DOCHERTY,  Bart. 

Originally  published  in 'Blackwood's  Magazine.'     Cloth,  is. 

Mercer— JOURNAL  OF  the  Waterloo  campaign  : 

Kept  throughout  the  Campaign  of  1815.     By  General  CAVALIE  MER- 
CER, Commanding  the  9th  Brigade  Royal  Artillery.      2  vols,  post  8vo, 


2IS. 


No  actor  In  the  terrible  scene  .  .  .  has  ever  painted  it  in  moreTivld  oolomrs  than  the 
officer  of  artillery  who  led  his  troop  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the  carnage,  and  escaped  to  write  a  book 
more  real,  more  lifelike^  more  enthral]in&  than  any  tale  of  war  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  read."— 

Mitchell— THE  WEDDERBURNS  and  their  work  ; 

Or,  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  in  its  His- 
torical Relation  to  that  of  Germany.  By  ALEXANDER  F. 
MITCHELLi  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  St  Andrews.    SnuOl  4to,  2s.  6d. 

Mitchell  — BIOGRAPHIES  OF  EMINENT  SOLDIERS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  CENTURIES.  By  Major-General  JOHN  MIT- 
CHELL,  Author  of '-Life  of  Wallenstem,'  'The  FaU  of  Napoleon/  &c 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Leonhaid  Schinitz,  LL.D. 
8yo,  9s. 

Moir— POETICAL  WORKS  OF  D.  M.  MOIR  (DELTA). 

With  Memoir  by  THOMAS  AIRD,  and  Portrait     Second  Editioa     8 

vols.  fcap.  SyO,  128. 


DOMESTIC  VERSES. 


By  the  Same.    New  Edition,  fcap.  8yo,  doth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 


LECTURF^    ON    THE    POETICAL    LITERATURE 

OF  THE   PAST  HALF-CENTURY.    By  the  Same.    ITiird  Edition, 
fcap.  8yo,  58. 

Montalembert— THE  monks  of  the  west. 

From  St  Benedict  to  St  Bernard.        By  Count    MONTALEMBERT, 
Member  of  the  French  Academy.     5  vols.  Svo,  ;f2,  12s.  6d. 

"  Whatever  the  Count  touches  he  of  necessity  sdoma  He  has  produced  a  greHt  siid  most  In- 
teresting work,  full  of  curious  fltcts,  and  lit  up  with  most  noble  eloquence.  "^riiiMa 

"  Of  the  traxislation  we  must  say  It  is  in  every  respect  worthy  the  orlglnaL  The  nervous  style 
of  the  author  is  sdmirably  preserved.  It  Is  at  the  same  time  spirited  and  fitithftQ.**— Freemofa's 
JwunMJL 

"  No  librsiT  of  Bnsliih  histoiy  will  be  complete  wtthoot  these  fl^owtaig  piotoies  of  the  'Monks 
of  the  West'^— StondordL 


MEMOIR  OF  COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 


A  Chapter  of  Recent  French  History.     By  Mrs  OLIPHANT,  Author  of 
the  '  Life  of  Edward  Irving,'  &c.     In  2  vols,  crown  Svo,  £i,  4s. 

"  Having  a  dellghtftil  suttject,  she  has  handled  it  In  an  altogether  deUahtfai  way.  ...  It  is 
as  good,  fuU,  and  tmthiUl  a  portrait  of  his  life  and  character  as  could  oe  desired ;  and  while  the 
akill  of  the  author  makes  it  as  Interesting  as  a  novel,  it  may  be  read  as  an  altogeUier  tnistworthy 
'chapter  of  recent  French  history."*— ^mmiiMr. 
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Murray— CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  OF  SCOT- 

LAND.  By  ANDREW  MURRAY  of  Conland.  W.S.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Entomolc^cal  Society  (tf 
France,  &c     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

Neavea— A  glance  at  some  of  the  principles  of 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  as  Ulustrated  in  the  Latin  and  Ai^- 
can  Forms  of  Speech.  By  the  Hon.  Lord  NEAVES.  Crown  Sttv 
IS.  6d. 

"  Lord  Neaves'g  renutrka,  as  well  u  his  veiy  doar  and  wdl-orderMl  display  of  the  ptinefpleE  of 
the  science,  charactexjaad  by  great  modesty  and  simplicity,  well  deeerve  attention.''— Iw  JCa3 
Goeettfl. 

THE  USES  OF  LEISURE*: 

An  Address  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  School  of  Axts»  Edlnboigli.  By 
the  Same,  President  of  the  School.     Sewed,  6d. 


ON  FICTION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  POPULAR  TEACH- 
ING.   A  Lecture.    By  the  Same»    6d. 

NINA  BALATKA ; 

The  Story  of  a  Maiden  of  Prague.     In  2  tols.  small  8to^  ios.  6d.,  dodi. 

Nourse— MODERN  PRACTICAL  COOKERY: 

Pastry,  Confectionery,  Pickling  and  Preserving,  with  a  great 
VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  RECEIPTS.  By  Mrs  NOURSE.  Fcap.  Svo^  bCMUd% 
5s.  6d. 

Oliphantr-PICCADILLY : 

A  Fragment  of  Contemporary  Biography.  By  LAURENCE  OLIPH  ANT. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Richaid  Doyle.    5th  Edidon,  4*.  6d. 

"The  picture  of '  Good  Society  '—meaning  therebT  the  society  of  men  and  women  of  wvalQi  or 
rank— contained  in  this  book,  oooatitates  its  chief  merit,  and  is  nmark&ble  for  tiie  poiat  aad 
vigonr  of  the  aathor's  style.**— ^fliaMntnk 

^*  The  real  interest  of '  Piccadil^ '  lies  in  the  ctorer  morowMS  with  which  tt  is  UteiBllj  JewvOed. 
They  sparkle  in  eveiy  page.    Mr  Ollphant  is  one  of  the  wittiest  Jecemlaha  of  his  timek"— Ml  JfaS 

THE  SAME,  WITHOUT  Illustrations.    Illustrated  Boards^  as.  6d. 
NARRATIVE     OF    LORD    ELGIN'S    MISSION    TO 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  By  the  Same,  Private  Secretary  to  Loid  Elgin. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Engnivings  in  Chromo-Lithogmphy,  VlBJps,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Origind  Drawings  and  Photographs.  Second 
Edition.    In  2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 


"The  volumes  in  which  Mr  Ollphant  has  related  these  transactions  win  be  read  wKh  the 
strongest  interest  now,  and  deserve  to  retain  a  permanent  plaoe  in  the  Uteraxy  and  ii»«fc^tt|  m«imi1« 
of  our  time."— £<2in&ttrsrik  Rsoiem, 

RUSSIAN   SHORES  OF   THE  BLACK  SEA  IN  THE 

AUTUMN  of  1852 ;  with  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga,  and  a  Tour  through  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  By  the  Same.  8vo,  with  Map  and  othtfUlus- 
trations.     Fourth  Edition,  14s. 
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Oliphant— THE  TRANSCAUCASIAN  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE 
TURKISH  ARMY  UNDER  OMER  PASHA:  A  Personal  Nanative. 
B7  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT.  With  Maps  and  lUustrations.  Post 
ovo,  los.  6d. 

Oliphant—HiSTORiCAL  sketches  of  the  reign  of 

GEORGE  SECOND.    By  Mrs  OLIPHANT.    Second  Edition,  in  one 
voL,  los.  6d. 

"Mn  OUphjuitri  Historical  Sketches  ibnn  two  attnctlve  iroliimes  whose  contents  are  happOy 
anaofled  so  as  to  bring  oat  some  of  the  salient  points  at  a  period  in  our  social  history  richly  mos- 
tiated  1^  epistolaxy  and  biographical  remains."— fteminsr. 

■  j3^.^^.S^P^<^  ^^  vigorous  Historical  Sketches  which  have  ever  been  published.  It  is 
indoed^fflcult  to  exaggerate  fiie  interest  which  attaches  to  these  two  volumes,  or  the  high  Utecazy 
merit  by  which  they  are  marked.''-^oA»  JhA 


CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD. 


By  the  Same. 

Salem  Chapel.    2s.  in  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  doth. 

The  Perpetual  Curate.    2s.  in  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  dotb* 

Miss  Marjoribanks.    2s.  in  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  doth. 

The  Rector  and  the  Doctor's  Family,    is.  sewed  or  is.  6d.  doth 


-  JOHN :  A  LOVE  STORY. 
By  the  Sams.    2  yols.  post  8to,  21s. 


BROWNLOWS. 


By  the  Same.    3  vols,  post  8yo,  31s.  6d. 


THE  ATHELINGS : 


Or,  The  Three  Gifts.    By  the  Same.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  31&  ^ 


ZAJDEE :  A  ROMANCE. 


By  the  Same.    3  vols,  post  Svo^  31s.  6d. 


KATIE  STEWART :  A  Trub  Story. 


By  the  Same.    Fcap.  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  4s. 

Osbom— NARRATIVES  OF  VOYAGE  AND  ADVENTURE. 
By  Rsar-Admiral  SHERARD  OSBORN,  CB.     3  vols,  crown  8vo^ 
I2S.,  or  sepaxatdy : — 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  AN  ARCTIC  JOURNAL : 

or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar  Regions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
Expedition  in  1850-51.  To  which  is  added  the  Career,  Last  Voyage^  and 
Fate  of  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,    New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  BY  H.M.S. 
INVESTIGATOR,  During  the  years  1850-5 1-52-53-54.  Edited  from 
the  Loes  and  Jonmals  of  Captain  Robert  C.  M'Clure.  Fourth  Edition, 
crown  5vo^  3s.  6d. 

QUEDAH ;  A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters  ;  and,  THE  FIGHT  ON 
THE  PEIHO.    New  Edition,  crown  8vOk  5s. 
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Ossian— THE  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN 

In  the  Original  Gaelic.  With  a  Literal  Translation  into  English,  and  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  ARCHI- 
BALD CLERK.     2  vols,  imperial  8vo,  £i,  lis.  6d. 

"  We  feel  assured  that  the  present  work,  by  the  weU-condmsed  infonnation  it  contains.^^tte 
honest  translation  of  the  Gaebc  it  gives,  by  the  mere  weight  of  its  fUr  statements  of  Ihet,  wfll  do 
more  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  Cuedonia's  Baid  fh>m  the  pompons  Ignonnoe  of  Jofanacsi. 
the  envious  spite  of  Pinkerton.  the  cold  incredulity  of  Laing,  and  even  the  sdf-^aseztiiig  Tantty  dL 
Maopherson,  than  any  champion  that  has  yet  appeared." — woMfjom  Ifotf. 

OUR  DOMESTICATED  DOGS : 

Their  Treatment  in  Reference  to  Food,  Diseases,  Habits,  Pnnishmmr, 
Accomplishments,  &c.  By  the  Author  of  the  '  Handy  Horse-Book.'  2s.  6d^ 
bound  m  gilt  doth. 


"  How  frequently  do  we  hear  ladies  complain  that  Just  when  fhelr  JkTOOiites  ooma  to  know  aad 
love  them,  *thev  are  sure  to  die.'  If  instead  of  constantly  cramming  them  with  nnwholeaome 
food,  they  would  follow  the  direotiotts  given  in  the  pages  befbre  us,  not  only  would  the  mortality 
be  less,  but  the  appearance  and  even  the  dispositions  of  their  pets  would  be  marvaUonaly  tm- 
proved."— Land  and  WaJter. 

Outram— THE  CONQUEST  OF  SCINDK 

A  Conunentary.    By  General  Sir  JAMES  OUTRAM,  C.B.    8to^  i&s. 

Outram— LYRICS,  LEGAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

By  GEORGE  OUTRAM,  Es(^,  Advocate.  Edited,  with  Introductoiy 
Notice,  by  Henry  Glassforp  jBbll,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Laaaik- 
shire.    Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Ovid— THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  OVID. 

Translated  in  English  Blank  Verse.  By  HENRY  KING,  M.  A,  FeDov  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple^  Banister-at-Law. 
Crown  8vo,  los.  6d. 

'*  An  exoellent  translation.'*— 'jltAsaomiiik 

"The  execution  is  admirable.  .  .  .  It  la  bat  sosnt  and  inadequate  pnise  tossy  of  ft  llMfc  it 
is  the  best  translation  of  the  MetamoKphoaes  whloh  we  hava  "* 


Paget— PARADOXES  AND  PUZZLES. 

Historical,  Judicial,  and  Litera&y.  By  JOHN  PAGET,  Banistcr- 
at-Law.     Octavo.     12s. 

Page— ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY ; 

Or,  Geolo^  in  its  Relations  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  By  DAVID 
PAGE,  LLD.,  F.G.S.,  &a,  Professor  of  Geolo^  in  the  Durham  Uni- 
versitv  College  of  Physical  Science,  NewcasUe.  C^e  volume,  crown  8va 
7s.  6ix 

Contents. — Geology  and  Agriculture. — Geology  and  Land  Valuation. — ^Geology 
and  Architecture. — Mortars,  Cements,  Concretes. — Geology  and  Civil  Engineering. 
— Geology  and  Mine  En^eering. — Heating  and  Lighting  Materials. — Geol<^y  and 
the  Fictile  Arts. — Grinding  and  Polishing  Materials. — Fire- Resisting  Substances* — 
Mineral  Pigments  and  Dyes. — Salts  and  Saline  Earths. — Minenu  and  Thennal 
Springs. — Gems  and  Precious  Stones. — The  Metals  and  Metallic  Ores. 

With  Engravings  and  Coloured  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands. 


POEMS.     By  ISA. 

Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  4s.  6d. 
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Paton— POEMS  BY  A  PAINTER. 

By  Sir  J.  NOEL  PATON.     Fcap,,  doth,  5s. 


SPINDRIFT. 


By  the  Same.     Fcap.,  cloth,  5s. 

Patterson— AN  essay  on  the  national  character 

OF  THE  ATHENIANS.  By  JOHN  BROWN  PATTERSON.  Edited 
from  the  Author's  revision  by  Professor  Pillans  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    With  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


Patterson— ESSAYS  in  history  and  art. 

By  R.  H.  PATTERSON.     8vo,  12s. 

Contents  : — Colour  in  Nature  and  Art. — Real  and  Ideal  Beauty.— Sculpture. — 
Ethnology  of  Europe. — Utopias. — Our  Indian  Empire. — The  National  Life  of 
China. — An  Ideal  Art-Congress. — Battle  of  the  Styles. — Genius  and  Liberty. — 
Youth  and  Summer. — Records  of  the  Past ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon. — India :  its 
Castes  and  Creeds. — " Christopher  North" — in  Memoriam. 

"  A  volume  which  no  discemliig  reader  will  open  only  once.  Fine  apprecietive  taste  and  original 
observation  are  found  united  wiui  range  of  thought  and  rare  command  over  the  powers  of  the 
EngUih  laDguage."— jl<AefMeiMi. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  CAPITAL; 


OR,  Gold  and  Tbads.    By  the  Same.     12s.,  doth. 

Contents  : — 

I.— Thoughts  on  Gold.— II.  What  is  Money  ?— III.  The  Golden  Age.  Effects  of 
the  Gold  Discoveries  on  the  World. — IV.  The  Economy  of  Capital  Banking. 
Financial  Co-operation.     Monetary  Crises,  1793-1857.— V.  The  City  of  Gold. — 

VI.  The  Bank  of  England.     Our  Monetary  System  :  Defects  and  Remedies. — 

VII.  Our  Trade.     What  is  Over-Trad'mg? 

Position  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  Banks.  Comparison  of  English  and  Scotch 
Banking,  &c.  &c 


if 

the 


carried  on  therein.    .    .    .    We  fbel  almost  as  if  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  oeaaeleaa  traffic,  and 
joined  In  the  reetlees  activity,  as  we  read  Mr  Patterson's  descriptions."— .fiKtiaA  Quart«r<y  BmUv, 

Paul  — THE   HISTORY   OF  THE    ROYAL   COMPANY  OF 

ARCHERS,  the  Queen's  Body-Guard  for  Scotland.  By  JAMES 
BALFOUR  PAUL,  Advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Royal  Company.     In  one  volume,  crown  quarto,  with  Illustrations. 

Prinde— THE  live  stock  of  the  farm. 

By  ROBERT  OLIPHANT  PRINGLE,  Editor  « Irish  Farmers*  Gaiette.' 
Author  of  the  Highland  Society  Priie  Essay  (30  Sovereigns)  on  the  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Orkney  Islands,  •  Purdon's  Veterinary  Handbook,'  &c.  xn.  one 
volume,  crown  octavo,  9s. 


(f  I 


'This  is  a  work  that  has  long  been  wanted.    The  author,  himself  an  authority  on  affricultnxal 

tters.  has  collected  the  varied  experience  of  leadf "" .-     -       .t  . 

eetea  \rf  the  stndent.    ...    we  atronffly  rec( 
ders,  aa  invaluable  to  the  beginner,  and  lixely  to 
long  passed  the  alphabet  of  their  education."— J'Wd. 
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PoUok— THE  COURSE  OF  TIME ;  A  PoEBf. 

By  ROBERT  POLLOK,  A.M.     Small  fcap.  8vo,  doth,  gilt,  2s.  6A 
The  Cottage  Edition,  32x110.  sewed,  is.    The  Same,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
IS.  6d.     Another  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster  and  othcn, 
fcap.,  gilt  doth,  3s.  6d.,  or  with  edges  gilt,  4s. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF 

TIME.  The  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  Tennid,  and  Clayton.  In 
latge  8vo,  bound  in  doth,  ridily  gilt,  21s. 

"  Of  deep  and  baUowed  impress,  (tdl  of  noble  thoughts  and  graphic  oonoeptions-^hA  prodoeCica 
of  a  mind  alive  to  the  great  reUtlons  of  being;  and  the  laUmie  ilmplicity  of  oar  xeligtaEL*— 

PORT  ROYAL  LOGIC. 

Translated  from  the  French  :  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  Bv 
THOMAS  SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.D..  Professor  in  the  Univemtyof 
St  Andrews  ;  Author  of  'An  Essay  on  the  New  An^dytic  of  Logical  Forms.* 
Seventh  Edition,  i2mo,  4s. 

"Thioiii^  his  excellent  translation  of  the  Port  Royal,  "SM  introduction  and  notes,  PioftaKir 
Bapes  has  rendered  good  serrloe  to  logical  studies  in  this  countiy ;  for  if  the  student  desires  to 
understand  something  of  the  roMoiudf  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  oroinair  texts,  he  ooold  not  hate 
recourse  to  a  better  work."— IrMdoa  Qaorterly  Jiepisia 

PUBLIC  GENERAL  STATUTES  AFFECTING  SCOTLAND. 

Containing  a  Table  of  all  the  Public  General  Statutes,  the  Statutes  affectii^ 

Scotland  being  printed  entire.     Widi  a  General  Index,  and  Tables  of  all  the 

General,  Loc^  and  Private  Acts. 

The  Volumes  are  supplied  at  the  following  prices :—  1 1*  ft  12*  VICTORLE,  \%^ 

8vo,  doth  boards,  5s. ;  1849,  28.  6d. ;  1850^  5s.  6d.  ;  1851,  2s.  6d. ;  1852, 2s.  6d. ; 

1853.  7«.  ;  1854, 4S.  6d.  ;  185s,  68.  ;  1856^  68.  6d ;  1857,  58.  6d. ;  1858,  5s.  ;  1S59, 

3s.  6d.  ;  i860,  IDS. ;  1861,  68.  ;  1862,  9s.  6d.  ;  1863,  6s.  ;  i864«  5s. ;  1865,  4s ; 

1866,  5s.  ;  1867,  9s.  ;  1868,  108.  6d.  ;  1869,  with  General  Index  to  all  the  Pabtic 

Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Scotland,  1800  to  1868,  98. 6d. ;  1870^  88.  ;  1871,  8b.; 

1872,  9s. ;  1873,  68.  6d. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS ; 

Winchester  —  Westminster  —  Shrewsbury  —  Harrow  —  Ruget. 
Notes  of  their  Histoiy  and  Traditions.  By  the  Author  of  'EtooiasiL* 
Crown  8vo,  88.  6d. 

"In  continuation  of  the  deUg^tftil  volume  about  Eton,  we  have  here,  \ts  the  same  anthor,  a  x^kaam 
of  goeaip  as  delightftil  eonoeming  five  other  puhlio  schooli.  Neither  volume  proftaaea  tobehistoxTt 
but  it  is  history  of  the  best  aort/^— JVitt  UfOL  GamtU. 

Bamsay— TWO  lectures  on  the  genius  of  handel, 

AND  THE  Distinctive  Character  op  his  Sacred  Compositions. 
Delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institutiaci. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  DEAN  RAMSAY,  Author  of  *  Reminiscences  of 
Scottish  Life  and  Character.'    In  crown  8vo^  3s.  6d. 

Eeddie— AN  historical  view  of  the  law  of  mari- 
time COMMERCE  By  JAMES  REDDIE,  Esq.,  Advocate.  8vo^ 
14s. 

Bitter— THE  LIFE  OF  CARL  RITTER, 

Late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University  ot  Berlin.     By  W.   L. 
GAGE     Crown  8vo^  7s.  6d. 
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Eogers— THE  geology  of  PENNSYLVANIA: 

A  Government  Survey ;  with  a  General  View  of  the  Geology  of  the  United 
States,  Essays  on  the  Coal  Formation  and  its  Fossils,  and  a  Description  of 
the  Coal-Fields  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain.  By  Professor 
HENRY  DARWIN  ROGERS,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Gla^ow.  With  Seven  large  Maps,  and  numer- 
ous Illustrations  engraved  on  Copper  and  on  Wood.  In  Three  Volumes, 
Royal  4to,  £fi^  8s. 

Boss— A  VISIT  TO  THE  CITIES  AND   CAMPS  OF  THE 

CONFEDERATE  STATES.  By  FITZGERALD  ROSS,  Captain  of 
Hussars  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Service.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Eostow— THE  WAR  FOR  THE  RHINE  FRONTIER,  1870: 

Its  PoUtical  and  MiUtary  HUtory.  Bv  COL.  W.  RUSTOW.  Translated 
from  the  German  b^  John  Layland  Needham,  Lieutenant  R.M.  Artillery. 
Three  vols.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  £\^  lis.  6d. 

*'  The  work  Ib  fiUthftaUy  and  IntUUgibly  ezeeated ;  and  It  Is  of  importanoe  that  tha  work  of  one 
I  himself  a  Roaeian  Officer,  and  who  ia  ooaftaaedly  one  of  the  tint  milita 


who  waa  once  himself  a  Fraaaian  Officer,  and  who  ia  ooaftaaedly  one  of  the  tint  mJUtary  oritica  of 
the  day,  ahould  be  planed  ready  at  hand  for  the  penual  and  oonanltation  of  that  great  maaa  of 
Ri^HAinaTi  who  do  Bot  read  Gennan  worts  in  the  originaL**— AUimlay  Aaviaw. 


Sandford  and  Townsend— the  great  governing  fami- 

LIES  OF  ENGLAND.  By  J.  LANGTON  SANDFORD  and  MERE- 
DITH TOWNSEND.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  158.,  in  extra  bindmg,  with 
richly-gilt  cover. 

''In  the' Great  OovernlngFamJliea  of  England*  we  hare  a  really  maritorloQS  compilation.    The 

Siift  in  which  it  ia  eonceived,  the  care  expended  on  the  ooUeotion  and  anangement  of  the  mate- 
kl  oat  of  which  the  vaiioaa  memolra  are  nahioned,  and  the  yigoroQa  and  aometimes  piotareeq[iie 
statement  which  reUerea  the  drier  nanattTe  portions,  place  tt  hi^  abore  the  onUnary  anga  of 
biographical  relbrenoe  hooka.**— ^orMgUIf  Aaviaw. 

ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR.    Published  yearly, 

price  IS.  6d. 

St  Leonards— LORD  ST  LEONARDS'  HANDY  BOOK  ON 

PROPERTY  LAW.    Eighth  Edition.     Revised  and  enlarged,  53. 

"Beren  larse  editiona  indicate  the  popularity  which  thia  adxnixaUe  manual  haa  obtained,  not 
merely  with  the  profeaeion  bat  with  the  imblic.  It  ahonld  be  made  a  text-book  in  achoola.  It 
giTca  Jnat  aa  maeh  of  the  law  aa  emy  man  oiig^t  to  know,  conveyed  in  a  manner  which  eveiy 
man  can  ondecatand.  Thia  new  edition  haa  been  oonaideEably  enlaced  by  the  TanaBable  author.^ 
— XrOwlYaMa 

ST  STEPHENS; 

Or,  Illustrations  of  Parliamentary  Oratory.  A  Poem.  Comprisimg-^Y^jm. 
—Vane-— Strafibid--HaUfiu_Shai%esbunr---St  jQhn--Sir  R.  WiOpole— 
Chesterfield— Carteret — Chatham— Pitt— Fox— Burke— Sheridan— Wilber- 
force — Wyndham — Conway — Castlereagh — William  Lamb  (Lord  Mel- 
bourne)—Tlemey— Lord  Gray— O'Connell—  PlunkeU— Shiel— Follett— 
Macaulay — PeeL     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

SchlMel— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERA- 
TURE: Ancient  and  Modem.  By  FREDERICK  SCHLEGEL.  Trans- 
kted  by  J.  G.  LOCKHART,     Fcap.,  6s. 
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A  TREATISE  UPON  BREEDING,  REARING,  AND  FEED- 
ING, CHEVIOT  AND  BLACKFACED  SHEEP  IN  HIGH  DIS- 
TRICTS.    By  a  Lammermoor  Farmer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Shortrede— TRAVERSE  tables  to  five  places, 

FOR    every    7f    OF    ANGLE    UF    TO    100    OF    DISTANCE.      By   ROBERT 

SHORTREDE,  F.R.AS.  Edited  by  EDWARD  SANG,  F.R.S.E. 
8vo,  2 IS. 

Simmons— legends,  lyrics,  and  other  foems. 

By  B.  SIMMONS.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Simpson— PARIS  AFTER  WATERLOO. 

A  Revised  Edition  of  a  '  Visit  to  Flanders  and  the  Field  of  Waterloa'  By 
JAMES  SIMPSON,  Advocate.  With  Two  coloured  Plans  of  the  Battle. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

'Saturday  Review '—SKETCHES  AND  essays. 

Repnnted  from  the  *  Saturday  Review.* 
Contents  : — Fashionable  Scrambles  in  Country  Houses.— The  Retam  of  the 
Tourists. — ^The  End  of  the  Holidays. — Dinners  in  the  Provinces,  &c. — Weddings 
and  Wedding  Presents. — Social  Ladybirds. — The  In&nt's  Prepress. — Plato  in 
Petticoats. — Mohocks  and  their  Literature. — Schools.     In  crown  €yo,  5&. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Originally  published  in  the '  Saturday  Review.'  A  New  EditioiL  first  and 
Second  Series.     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

"  Two  remaikable  volumes  of  occasional  papers,  far  above  the  average  of  such  miseeUanieai 
Th^  are  the  production  of  a  keen  and  kindly  observer  of  men  and  mannexa,  and  fh^  di^lay  a 
snbUe  analysis  of  character,  as  weU  as  a  breadth  of  obeeryation,  which  axe  remarkabteL  With 
much  of  occasional  force,  these  Essays  have  sofScient  soliditv  to  make  a  book ;  and  while  Vbeg  re* 
call  the  wit  of  Montaigne  and  the  playfiilness  of  Addison,  tney  are  im<ni«»*«|  hj  a  better  xbgrI 
tone,  and  cover  a  larger  range  of  experience.**— <7kH<tian , 


Smith— POEMS,  SONGS,  AND  BALLADS. 
By  JAMES  SMITH.     Third  Edition.    5s. 

"The  collection  Is  certainly  a  rich  and  remarkable  one^  oontainlng  many  specimens  of  fladr 
pathetic  and  descriptive  verse,  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  poetzy  and  WD^^—SuAmaaL 
"A  most  meritorious  and  e^]oyable  volume.**— Cbunuit 

Smith— THORND ALE ;    OR,   THE    CONFLICT  OF   OPIN- 
IONS.   By  WILLIAM  SMITH.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  los.  6d. 

"Mr  Smith  has  read  deeply  and  accurately  into  human  nature,  in  all  Its  weakneana,  fkndea, 
hopes,  and  Asars.  It  is  lonff  since  we  have  met  with  a  more  remarkable  or  woraiy  book. 
...  We  know  flaw  works  In  which  there  may  be  found  so  many  fine  thoa^ts,  light-bringiiw 
illustrations,  and  happy  turns  of  expression,  to  invite  the  reader's  peau^^—JFirxMur'sMagagint. 

A  DISCOURSE  ON  ETHICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 


PALEY.    By  the  Same.    8vo,  4s. 


DRAMAS, 


By  the  Same.      i.  Sir  William  Crichton.      2.   Athelwold.      3. 
GriDONE.     24010,  boards,  3s. 
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SONGS  AND  VERSES : 

Social  and  Scientific.     By  an  old  Contributor  to  '  Maga.'    A  new  Editioo, 
with  Music  of  some  of  the  Songs.     Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

"The  prodoctiozu  thrown  off- by  this  ecoentrio  muse  have  all  the  merite  of  originality  and 
▼ulety.  ...  He  has  written  songs,  not  essays— such  a  hotch-potch  of  science  and  humoor, 
jest  and  Uteratore,  gossip  and  criticism,  as  mi|^t  have  heea  aenred  at  the  Noetes  Amhiosiantt  in 
the  bine  parloor  at  Ambrose's."— &i«iMt2ay  JifMsw. 

Southey— POETICAL   works    of    CAROLINE    BOWLES 
SOUTHEY.    Fcap.  8vo,5s. 

"  In  one  of  these  well-bound,  neatly-printed,  toned  paper  editions,  in  turning  out  which  onr 
leading  publishers  so  laudably  vie  wita  each  other,  Messrs  Blackwooa  have  gathered  up  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  Caroline  Bowles  Southey.  We  call  them  prsotouf  advisedly,  because  they  iHua- 
trate  a  stvle  of  authorship  which  is  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  has  been  superseded  by  other 
styles  ttdther  so  nstoisl  nor  so  attractive  to  cultivated  tastes.  Caroline  Bowies  was  nursed,  so 
to  roeak,  in  the  school  of  nature,  taught  with  all  the  fostering  care  of  home  influence,  and  allowed 
to  ripen  in  intelliMst  and  Ikncy  amidst  the  varied  charms  of  a  country  life."— Z%«  Chwrtivna%> 

'*  We  do  not  remember  any  recent  author  whose  poetry  is  so  unmixedly  native ;  and  this  Bng* 
lish  complexion  constitutes  one  of  its  characteristic  charms.  No  purer  model  of  our  genuine  homs 
feeling  and  langnsge.  "—QsarterZy  BgcUw. 

THE  BIRTHDAY,  AND  OTHER  POEM& 


By  the  Same.    Second  Edition.    3s, 


CHAPTERS  ON  CHURCHYARDS. 


By  the  Samb.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


ROBIN  HOOD ;  A  FRAGMENT. 


By  the  late  ROBERT  SOUTHEY  and  CAROUNE  SOUTHEY.  With 
other  Fragments  and  Poems.     Post  8vo,  Ss. 

Speke— JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SOURCE 

OF  THE  NILE.  By  J.  H.  SPEKE.  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army.  8vo, 
218.  With  a  Map  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  by  Captain  Speke ;  numer- 
ous  illustrations,  chiefly  from  drawings  by  Captain  Grant ;  and  Portraits  en- 
graved on  Steel,  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant. 

"  A  monument  of  peneyeranoe,  courage^  and  temper  diiplajed  under  dlfflonlUee  which  hare 
perhapa  never  been  equalled."— Ttaiaa 

"  It  ia,  however,  a  great  itory  that  ia  thus  plainly  told ;  a  stoiy  of  which  nearly  aH  the  interest 
lies  in  the  atrange  fiicta  related,  and,  more  than  all.  In  the  crowning  fiict  that  it  frees  us  In  a  laiige 
degree  from  a  geographical  puasle,  which  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  mankind — of  the  most  illua* 
trioua  emperors  ud  communitieis— Ihun  very  early  timea."— .itikeiMBiMi. 

WHAT  LED  TO  THE   DISCOVERY  OF   THE  NILE 


SOURCE.    By  the  Same.    8vo,  with  Maps,  &&,  14a. 
Sophocles— THREE  PLAYS  OF  SOPHOCLES :    ANTIGONE, 

ELECTRA,  AND  DEI  ANIRA  TransUtcd  into  English  Veree  by  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL^  M.  A,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
8vo,  6s. 


THE  KING  CEDIPUS    AND  PHILOCTETES  OF  SO- 


PHOCLES.   Translated  into  English  Verse  by  the  Samb.    8vo,  5s. 
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Stewart— ADVICE  to  purchasers  of  horses. 

By  JOHN  STEWART,  V.S.  Autbor  of '  Stable  EcoDomy.'  a.  6d.  To 
the  fanner,  the  sportsman,  and  all  interested  in  obtaining  a  soond  and  wdl- 
conditioned  animal,  calculated  either  for  work  or  pleasure,  this  work  will  be 
found  to  be  eminently  useful.  It  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  a  first- 
rate  authority  on  the  subject 


STABLE  economy. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses  in  relation  to  Stabling,  Gioonung, 
Feeding,  Watering,  and  Working.  By  the  Sams.  Seventh  Edition,  fcap. 
8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Story--GRAFFITI  D'lTALIA. 

By  W.  W.  STORY,  Author  of  *  Roba  di  Roma.*    Fcap.  8to,  7s.  6d. 

"As  a  sonlptot^s  sketchM  In  a  kind  of  poetto  neainl  tint,  they  are  of  great  imliie,  qotto  i^Mzt 
ftom  their  intriiuio  value  as  poems."— ultAmceiMa. 

"Inthepreeent  volume  he  luui  translated  the  xnarblefiir  OS  hitopoetxy.  Goethe  used  to  say  that 
sonlptore  was  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  arta.  And  In  a  oertainhic^  transeendantal  aenae  ho  u 
perfectly  right  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  qoeetion  ahould  certainly  etady  the  (Haopatxa  of 
Story  in  marblo,  and  the  Cleopatn,  as  we  find  her  teanslated  in  the  present  voloma  into  v«rae.'*^ 
Weatmifutm' Rofitw. 

STELLA  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  FLORENZ.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 


J— THE  PRIORY  OF  INCHMAHOME : 

Notes,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  By  the  Rev.  MACGREGOR 
STIRLING.  With  an  Appendix  of  Original  Papers.  Engravings.  410, 
31S.  6d. 

Strickland— LIVES  OF  THE  queens  of  SCOTLAND, 

AND  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  op 
Great  Britain.  By  AGNES  STRICKLAND.  With  Portraits  and 
Historical  Vignettes.     8  vols,  post  8vo,  £/^  4s. 

"Every  step  in  Sootland  is  historical :  the  shades  of  the  dead  aziae  on  aveqr  aide ;  the  very 
rocks  breathe.  Misa  Strickland's  talents  as  a  writer,  and  turn  of  mind  as  an  indlTidnal,  iu  a 
peculiar  manner  fit  her  for  painting  a  historical  gaUeiy  of  the  moat  illDStrious  or  dignified  female 
characters  in  that  land  of  chivalxy  and  song.''-— liZadbvocKf «  Magaziiu. 

Stuart^LAYS  OF  THE  DEER  FOREST. 

With  Sketches  of  Olden  and  Modem  Deer  Hunting  Ac.  By  JOHN 
SOBIESKI  and  CHARLES  EDWARD  STUART.    2  vols,  post  Svo,  21s. 

Swainson— A  handbook  of  weather  folk-lore  : 

Being  a  Collection  of  Proverbial  Sayings  in  Various  Languages  relating  to 
tiie  Weather,  with  Explanatory  and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  C 
SWAINSON,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  High  Hurst  Wood.  Fcap.  8vo,  Roxburghe 
binding,  6s.  6d. 

"  The  Rev.  Q  Swainaon  has  compiled  a  work  on  weather-lore  aach  aa  we  have  long  desired  to 
•ee.  He  has  performed  his  work  welL  Like  all  good  work,  it  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love. 
Mr  Swainson  orings  many  quah'flcations  for  hia  taak.  He  ia  a  acholan  and  posaeaaea  the  tastes  of 
a  acholax.  He  doea  not  confine  himself  to  the  weather-lore  of  Knglann.  He  flinga  a  wide  net :  ho 
haa  gathered  firom  the  beat  aouioea.  He  has  laid  the  principal  European  works  on  the  anlgect  under 
contribation.  The  result  is  a  book  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  libraiy. "—  Wutmiauia'  Stvirvf. 

**  Enough  haa  been  said  to  illuatrate  the  wealth  of  the  mine  which  Mr  Swainaonhaa  opened  in  the 
first  part  of  hia  volume.  The  second  part  ia  not  a  whit  lesa  rich  and  intereating.**— 5aterday  £evteia 

*'  Mr  Swainaon  has  produced  a  very  curious  and  intereating  book."— iStoadont 
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Swayne— LAKE  victoria. 

A  Narrative  of  Explorations  in  Search  of  the  Sonrce  of  the  Nile.  Compiled 
from  the  Memoirs  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  By  GEORGE  C. 
SWAYNE,  M,A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  lUus- 
trated  with  Woodcuts  and  Map.     Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d.' 

"Mr  Swayne  has  admirably  dischaxgod  his  tasl^  and  has produoed  a  Yexy  exoaUent  and  txnlj 
readable  volume."— Dotty  Vwtt. 

"The  volume  before  us  is  a  very  readable  onfli  We  antiolpate  for  It  a  wide  popularity.''^ 
ix>iuio»J2ep(M0L 

Taylor—TARA :  A  MAHRATTA  TALE. 

By  Captain  MEADOWS  TAYLOR.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

' '  A  picture  of  Indian  lift  which  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  aavixig; 
that  a  more  pwfect  knowledge  of  India  is  to  be  acquired  l^om  an  attentive  pemsal  and  study  ol 
this  work,  than  oould  be  gleaned  from  a  whole  libraiy."— Press. 


RALPH  DARNELL.    A  Novel. 


By  the  Same.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
Thomson— INTRODUCTION  TO  METEOROLOGY. 

By  DAVID.  P.  THOMSON,  M.D.     Octavo,  with  Engravings,  148. 

Tibullus— THE  ELEGIES  OF  ALBIUS  TIBULLUS. 

Translated  into  English  Verse,  with  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  Illostrative 
Notes.  Bv  JAMES  CRANSTOUN,  B.A.,  Author  of  a  Translation  of 
'  Catullus.      In  crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


«' 


'  We  may  congratulate  Mr  Cranstoun  on  having  occupied  a  place  for  which  his  poetical  skll],  no 
less  tiian  hu  manifest  olaeginl  training  and  aoa uirementSi  abundantly  fits  him.**— Saturday  Jtoview. 

*' He  comes  neaier  the  originals  than  any  of  nis  predecessors  tliat  we  are  acquainted  with.  .  .  . 
The  notes  are  scholarly  and  really  illustrative.''— Axaminer. 

"  By  f^  the  best  of  the  flew  versions  we  have  of  this  sweet  and  graceftU  poef-^StoMdonl 

TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG.    , 

A  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  Eveiybody  who  has  fUled  to  read  'Tom  Cringle's  L<^'  should  do  so  at  once.  The  *  Qnarterly 
Review '  went  so  Ikr  as  to  say  that  the  papers  composing  it,  when  it  first  appeared  in  'Blackwood,' 
were  the  most  brilliant  series  of  the  time,  and  that  time  one  unrividled  for  the  number  of  fiunous 
magazinists  mristing  in  it  Goleridse  says  in  his  *  Table  TaJk'  that  the  Log  is  most  excellent :  and 
these  verdicts  have  been  ratified  by  generations  of  men  and  boys,  and  by  the  manifestation  of 
Continental  approval,  which  is  shown  by  repeated  translations.  The  engravings  Illustrating  the 
present  issue  are  ezoellent."— tStendoni 

Train— THE  BUCHANITES  FROM  FIRST  TO  LAST. 
By  JOSEPH  TRAIN.     Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

A  TRUE  REFORMER. 

3  vols,  crown  Svo,  £1^  5s.  6d.  Originally  published  in  'Blackwood's 
Magazine.' 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.  1866-1871,  6  Nos.,  sewed, 
4s.  each  ;  1872-3-4,  doth,  5s.  each.    Continued  annually. 

Tytler— THE  WONDER  SEEKER, 

OR  THE  History  op  Charles  Douglas.  By  M.  ERASER  TYTLER, 
Author  of  *  Tales  of  the  Great  and  Brave/  &c.  A  New  Edition.  Fcap., 
3s.  6d. 
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Van  de  Vdde— narrative  of  a  journey  through 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE     By  Lieut.  VAN  DE  VELDE.     a  ▼ob. 
8yo,  with  Maps,  &c.,  £1,  los. 

Virgil— THE  iENEID  OF  VIRGIL. 

Translated  in  English  Blank  Verse  by-G.  K.  RICKARDS,  M.A.,  asd 
Lord  RAVENSWORTH.     2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  los. 

"  Mr  Bickards  has  done  good  service  to  the  non-classioal  pahlic  br  the  fidthftal  and  besotilU 
version  of  ViigU's  iBneid  now  before  us,  and  he  has  enhanced  the  boon  hj  a  piefkoe  of  sptciil 
value,  as  setting  forth  fiiirly  and  conclusively  the  respective  merits  of  previouj  twnslationa^  and 
the  special  qualities  of  Virgil  as  a  T^oet"— Standard, 

"  Lord  Bavensworth's  success  and  stren«;th  are  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  his  verbal  fores 
as  in  the  Virgilian  spirit  which  breathes  tnroughout  his  lines.  No  En^^sh  reader  can  wen  miss 
their  poetical  grace  and  vigour  ;  no  scholar  will  deem  unfaithful  the  clean  cut,  decisive  Uses  of 
this  masterly  version."— fvsniiHr  StaTidard. 

Von    Borcke— MEMOIRS   OF  THE    CONFEDERATE   WAR 

FOR  INDEPENDENCE.    By  HEROS  VON  BORCKE,  Utely  Chief  of 
Stafif  to  General  J.  £.  B.  Stuartt     2  vols,  post  Svo,  with  Map,  21s. 

Warren -WORKS  OF  samuel  warren,  d.cl. 

Diary  op  a  late  Physician.     In  2  vols,  fcap.,  12s.    Another  Editioii^ 

with  Engravings,  in  crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  7s.  6d. 
Ten  Thousand  a-year.    Three  vols,  fcap.,  iSs. 
Now  AND  Then.     Fcap.,  6s. 
Miscellanies.    2  vols,  crown  8vo,  24s. 
The  Lily  and  the  Bee.    Fcap.,  8vo,  5s. 

SAMUEL  WARREN'S  WORKS. 

People's  Edition,  4  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s.     Or  separately  : — 
Diary  of  a  late  Physician.    3s.  6d. 
Ten  Thousand  a-year.    5s. 

Now  and  Then.    Lily  and  Bee.    Intellectual  and  Morai.  Devel- 
opment OF  the  Present  Age.     i  voL,  45.  6d. 
Essays,  Critical,  Imaginative,  and  Juru)ical.    i  voL,  5s. 

ESSAYS  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  WELLINGTON  PRIZE. 

Selected  for  Publication,  by  His  Grace^s  desire,  from  those  specially  men- 
tioned by  the  Arbiter.     8vo,  12s.  6d. 

List  of  AuiAors. 

I.  By  Lient.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  71st  Highland  Light  Infantry. 
II.  By  Lieutenant  Stanier  Waller,  Royal  Engineers. 

III.  By  Captain  J.  C.  Russell,  loth  Royal  Hussars. 

IV.  By  Colonel  Sir  Garnet  J.  Wolseley,  C.B.,  K-CM.G. 
V.  By  General  J.  R.  Craufurd. 

VI.  By  Lieutenant  C.  Cooper  King,  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

White— ARCH^OLOGICAL  SKETCHES  IN  SCOTLAND— 
KINTYRE.  By  Captain  T.  P.  WHITE,  R.E.,  &c.,  of  the  Oidaaooe 
Survey.    With  138  Illustrations.     Folio,  £2,  2s. 

WHY  WOMEN  CANNOT  BE  TURNED  INTO  MEN. 

Price  6d. 
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